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From  the  Editor 


The  staff  of  Military  Review  has  I'leen  working  very  hard  to  produce  the 
m;\j|itzine  on  schedule  every  month  with  quality  articles  that  will  stimulate  the 
minds  tif  our  readers.  Sometimes  we  arc  spectacularly  .succcsshil  and  hit  the 
moving  target  broadside.  At  other  times,  we  have  chased  an  elusive  end,  seeking 
the  “right  stuff’  for  our  recurring  themes  on  command,  leadership,  training, 
dcx:trine,  operational  art  and  techni>logy.  Always,  we  are  dependent  on  those 
who  write  and  submit  articles. 

For  the  most  part,  the  right  stuff  comes  in — ^sometimes  from  authors  with  high 
rank  and  great  credentials  but  more  often  from  the  majt)rs,  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels  who  arc  most  current  in  their  experience  and  perspective.  It  has 
lx?en  their  candid  input  that  provides  the  essential  insights  into  our  profession 
and  keeps  the  debate  relevant,  objective  and  focused. 

As  the  Anny  continues  to  chart  its  course  through  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
post-Cold  War/pt)st-Gulf  W;ir  reorg-anization,  our  professional  journals  should 
again  rise  in  importance,  and  rightly  so.  Where  else  can  soldiers,  civilian 
employees  and  others  with  a  stake  in  the  profession  voice  their  views  freely? 
Wltere  else  can  new  ideas  be  offered  and  debated  with  the  whole  profession  as 
witness?  Where  else  can  those  resptmsible  for  officer  education  and  leader 
development  kx)k  to  find  the  informed  debate  and  lessons  needed  to  augment 
classnxjm  instruction? 

As  the  budget  ncxise  gets  tighter  and  the  downsizing  becomes  even  more  of  a 


reality,  one  longstanding  lesson  remains  very  clear.  The  new,  smaller  Army  will 
again  rely  heavily  on  the  education  and  professional  development  of  its  leaders 
to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  next  call  to  arms.  The  Army  should  look  not  only 
to  preserve  its  journals  but  to  ensure  they  perform  the  same  essential  service  they 
did  in  preparing  the  officer  corps  for  its  warfighting  chores  in  World  War  II. 

This  journal  has  carried  a  number  of  articles  concerning  ideas  that  have 
influenced  the  thought  process  and  preparation  for  publication  of  the  revised  US 
Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  lCX)-5,  Operations.  Once  the  manual  is  published,  this 
debate  should  not  end  but  continue  to  provide  insight  and  ideas  as  to  what  the  i 
authors  of  that  document  meant  and  how  it  is  being  received  in  the  field.  The  > 

Army  should  once  again  use  its  journals  to  carry  the  dtxztrinal  debate.  £ 

I  challenge  all  of  you  who  read  Military  Review  to  submit  a  thought-provoking _ _ 

article  on  some  aspect  of  our  profession  of  arms.  We  receive  in  excess  of  400 

manuscripts  each  year  for  consideration  for  publication.  Generally,  the  editorial . . 

staff  can  provide  a  response  within  45  days  of  receipt  and,  if  we  feel  the  manitscript _ 

is  better  suited  for  publication  elsewhere,  we  will  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  where  to  ty  Code  s 
submit  your  article.  The  pages  of  this  journal  are  yours  to  fill.  - )  Avail  Tnd  '/ or 

■'jjTlC  QXTALrr7  Special 


Division  Air  Assault  Operations 

L  Major  General  John  E.  Miller,  US  Army,  and 
Major  Daniel  P.  Bolger,  US  Army 


Operation  Desert  Storm  saw  the  swift  execution  of  bold  and  daring 
tactics.  The  authors  present  the  circumstances  that  prepared  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  to  be  properly  trained  and  focused  to 
execute  the  mission  of  taking  the  ground  war  deep.  They  look  at  the 
doctrine  for  airborne  and  air  assault  operations  and  how  it  has  evolved 
since  the  days  of  Operation  Market  Garden  during  World  Wat  11.  They 
also  look  at  the  three  essential  steps  required  to  successfully  execute 
such  an  operation. 
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/ 1  i.s  within  ourf^asp ,  fi/rttwately ,  in  the  cur  vehicles 
?u>n;  herngdeveblKcl — assault  transports ,  light  utility 
planes,  helicopters,  and  convertaplanes.  Forces  so 
OTffanized  and  equipped  will  have  a  predomhvmt  in- 
fluence  in  future  warfare .  Their  readiness  at  the  very 
outset  of  combat  is  essenticd,  yet  imforturtately  they 
cannot  be  prcxluced,  Aladdin-like,  ovemi^t. ' 

Major  General  James  M.  Gavin,  USA, 1954 

The  chilly  fog  finally  started  to  tliin  out 
about  an  hour  after  daybreak.  By  every  in- 
dication,  the  battalion  was  still  all  alone,  a 
cluster  of  dull-eyed,  bored  men  standing  senti¬ 
nel  over  a  lonely  wilderness. 

For  some  reason,  the  embattled  Iraqi  army  saw 
fit  to  post  the  1st  Battalion,  82d  Infantry  Brigade, 
49th  Infantry  Division  (ID)  out  in  this  trackless 
stretch  of  hardpan  desert.  Perhaps  the  high  com¬ 
mand  hoped  to  keep  a  watch  on  “the  strategic 
roiid  network,”  a  grandic>sely  named  string  of 
gravel  that  ran  almost  due  northwest  toward 
Baghdad  just  to  the  south  of  the  battalion’s  en¬ 
trenchments.  But  even  if  the  Zionist-imperialist 
coalition  ever  got  the  guts  to  launch  a  ground  at¬ 
tack,  it  might  take  weeb  for  them  to  push  this 
far  north.  Still,  the  commander  took  no  chances 
and  dug  his  men  in,  after  the  usual  haphazard 
Irtiqi  fashion.  Orders  were  orders.  At  least  earth¬ 
works  would  help  if  those  cursed  B-52s  ever 
came  this  way. 

Even  early  on  a  February  morning,  93  miles 
north  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  border,  somebody 
had  to  stay  alert  while  the  rest  of  the  battalion 
stretched,  scratched,  groaned,  kindled  breakfast 
fires  and  splashed  water  on  themselves.  Two  for¬ 
lorn  sentries.  Senior  Soldier  Muhammed  Aziz 
and  Sergeant  Abdul  Ghazi,  stood  together  t)n 
the  southernmost  bunker,  sharing  the  twisted 
stub  of  a  cigarette  while  gazing  idly  south. 

The  pair  had  been  up  all  that  cold,  foggy  night. 
While  waiting  for  their  relief,  they  lowered  their 
heads  and  .stomped  their  rag-wrapped  feet,  in 
the  manner  of  weary  cattle  anxious  to  go  to  the 
bam.  There  hid  been  noises  all  through  the  dark 
hours:  distant  gnimhles  like  thunder,  the  hum  of 
jets  far  aKive,  the  (Kcasional  smack-smacking 
<  if  a  passing  helicopter  or  two.  So  it  hatl  gone  for 


weeks  now,  ever  since  the  American  tiemons 
started  their  bnital  aerial  himbardment.  Aziz 
and  Ghazi  had  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
morning  might  be  different.  Tliey  were  wrong. 

From  the  stiuthem  skyline  came  a  regular,  pul¬ 
sating  thmmming,  like  .soft  spring  rain  on  a  sheet 
metal  nxT,  rising  steadily  with  each  passing 
moment.  The  noise  grew  harder  and  louder,  in¬ 
sistent,  sharpening  into  a  flat,  staccato  lx;at,  as  if 
the  desert  to  the  south  had  somehow  given  birth 
to  a  legion  of  thin-bladed  metal  fans,  all  ninning 
at  low  setting.  It  echtxxl  and  deepened,  a  whirl¬ 
ing  ctcophony  swelling  in  numheis,  a  myriad  of 
tinny  snapping  and  whacking,  rolling  in  from 
the  southwest,  a  st]uall  line  of  noise  heralding 
something  awful,  .something  that  no  Iraqi  ever 
wanted  to  witness. 

Ghazi  had  no  choice  but  to  kxik  toward  the 
sound.  He  and  Aziz  stared,  along  with  a  dumb¬ 
founded  majority  (tf  their  hatralittn  of  citmradcs, 
scattered  atop  the  bunkers  and  along  the  cnim- 
bling  lips  of  their  trenches.  Some  sttxxf  with 

Modem  air  assault  operations  such 
as  Cobra  represent  the  latest  and  most 
potent  expression  of  the  airborne  idea 
pioneered  during  World  War  II....  Only 
recently,  however,  have  battle  experience, 
cogent  doctrine  and  wondrous  new  tech¬ 
nology  combined  to  create  air  assault 
units  that  can  strike  deep  enough,  hard 
enough,  fast  enough  and  often  enough 
to  decide  a  campaign. 


shirts  open,  others  with  cups  hanging  forgotten 
in  nerveless  fingers,  only  a  few  with  automatic 
rifles  dangling  uselessly  in  limp  hands.  The  men 
watched  and  listened  in  frozen  poses,  mouths 
gaping,  eyes  wide,  as  motionless  as  rabbits  para¬ 
lyzed  in  the  headlights  of  a  .speeding  tnick.  Every 
Iraqi  soldier  could  not  help  but  sec  them  now. 

Dark  .specks  material  iztxl  out  of  the  last  ves¬ 
tiges  of  fog,  sitspended  just  aKive  the  horizon,  a 
vast,  malevolent  kx:ust  swann  smeared  across 
the  blank,  pearly  canvas  of  the  .southern  sky. 
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They  were  helicopters,  US  aircnift,  rtnary- 
winj^ed  warhorses  hy  the  doren,  more  than  a 
hiindretl  in  all.  Smaller  ones  climlx.\l  and  dove 
and  spun  above  their  partners,  hut  the  heart 


By  their  very  nature,  cross-FLOT 
operations  present  soldiers  with  a  win  big 
or  lose  big  proposition.  True,  a  success- 
ful  deep  operation  might  decide  the 
whole  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
brigade  that  goes  deep  may  well  be  cut 
off,  cut  up  and  lost  forever.  Every  cross- 
FLOT  thrust  threatens  the  prospect 
of 3,500  dead,  wounded  or  missing  in 
a  single  operation. 


of  the  formation  hire  in  relentlessly,  ri^ht  for 
Ghazi,  Aziz  and  their  devimed  fellows.  Tlic  ap¬ 
proaching  horde  of  green-black  aircraft  ham¬ 
mered  out  their  ever-harsher  tattcxi,  a  mindless, 
roaring  clatter,  the  hellish  war  song  of  military 
helicopters  closing  in  for  the  kill. 

Ghiizi  and  Aziz  had  faced  Iranian  madmen  to¬ 
gether  for  two  and  a  half  years,  even  beaten  back 
their  waves  of  devil  children  in  the  fetid  swamps 
of  the  Euphrates  River  delta,  but  they  had  never 
seen  anything  like  this.  These  angels  of  death, 
rank  on  rank  of  vengeful  Yankee  sky  warriors, 
had  at  last  come  to  the  road  to  Baghdad,  and 
come  to  .stay.  No  man,  not  even  the  bravest  Iraqi 
soldiers,  dared  stand  against  them. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for  the  American 
soldiers  to  secure  Forward  Operating  Base 
(FOB)  Cobra.  Within  hours,  ungainly  Chi¬ 
nooks  brought  in  enough  ammunition  and  fuel 
to  press  several  restless  Apache  attack  helicopter 
battalions  another  62  miles  north  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  River  valley,  where  the  aviators  neatly  - 
.severed  the  key  highway  between  Baghdad 
and  Kuwait.  Reports  accurately  descrilx’d  Iraqi 
resistance  at  Cobra  as  light.  Tlierc  were  no 
American  fatalities.^ 

The  .seizure  of  FOB  Gihra  constituted  the 
largest  and  deepest  air  assault  in  military  history. 
Many  military  experts,  General  H.  Norman 


Schwankopf  among  them,  consider  the  C:<ihra 
operation  and  its  aggressive,  determined  exploi¬ 
tation  hy  the  remainder  of  the  101st  Airlx)me 
Divisk>n  (Air  Assault)  to  have  Ixen  a  principal 
contriburt)r  to  victory  iit  the  100-hour  ground 
war  in  Iraq.  *  By  going  tlcep,  really  deep,  right  at 
the  outset  of  the  ground  cainpaign,  the  Scream¬ 
ing  Eagles  hel]X'd  rum  the  Iratp  flank  to  opera¬ 
tional  ilepth,  threatened  Baglulatl,  drew  hostile 
forces  away  trom  Vll  Ct>rps’  ecjually  impre.ssive 
annored  envelopment  maneuver  and  snapped 
the  enemy  artery’  linking  Baghdatl  to  Basra  ami 
Kuwait.  Tlie  successful  seizure  of  Ca>lsra  pnwed 
just  how  decisive  a  deep  air  assault  could  Iv. 

Mcxlem  air  assault  operations  such  as  Cx>bra 
represent  the  latest  and  irn>st  fX)tent  expression 
of  the  airlx>me  idea  pii  sneered  iluring  World  War 
II.  Airlxime  forces  ha\  e  always  promised  a  capa- 
hilir\’  to  strike  directly  into  the  enemy’s  vital  rear 
areas.  Only  recently,  however,  have  battle  ex¬ 
perience,  cogent  doctrine  and  wcMidrous  new 
technology  cc>mbinctl  ti^  create  air  assault  units 
that  can  strike  tleep  enough,  hard  enough,  fast 

Deep  Air  Assault  Operations 
—The  Process — 

1  —  Decide 

•  Higher  Mission  and  Intent 

•  Risk  Assessment 

2  —  Battlefield  Preparation 

•  Intelligence 

•  Fire  Support  (includes  JSEAD) 

•  Command  and  Control 

•  Combat  Service  Support 

3  —  Execute 

•  Attack  Aviation  Inner  and  Outer  Rings 

•  Preassault  Fires 

•  Timing  of  H-hour 

•  Continuous  Combined  Arms  Effort 
(Follow  Through) 

Figure  1 
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enough  and  often  enough  to  decide  a  campaign 
in  a  blistering  flurry  of  lightning  blows. 

In  1944,  a  lightly  armed  US  Army  airborne 
division,  about  6,500  soldiers,  might  make 
about  one  combat  parachute  and  glider  assault 
every  three  months,  provided  enough  troopers 
survived  the  panzers  on  the  previous  iteration."* 
Today,  a  lethal  middleweight  air  assault  divi¬ 
sion  can  project  a  brigade  combat  team,  about 
3,500  soldiers,  and  a  three-battalion  attack  he¬ 
licopter  brigade  90  to  100  miles  into  harm’s  way 
every  night,  and  even  the  strongest  enemy  tank 
units  usually  crack  under  a  combined  arms  on¬ 
slaught  led  by  powerful  AH-64A  Apaches.^ 
Thanks  to  that  kind  of  capability,  going  deep 
and  fighting  it  out  in  the  hostile  “hack  forty"  be¬ 
comes  a  very  real  option  for  America’s  senior 
commanders. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  air  as¬ 
sault  division  is  organized,  trained  and  equipped 
to  go  deep,  all  modem  US  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  divisions  include  an  affiliated  aviation 
structure  that  would  permit  similar  operations 
when  properly  reinforced  with  nondivisional  at¬ 
tack  and  assault  aviation  battalions.  Army  doc¬ 
trine  for  divisions  states  this  quite  clearly:  Deep 
maneuver  at  division  level  is  predominantly  ac¬ 
complished  by  airborne,  air  assault  or  attack  avi¬ 
ation  units.^  Divisions  focus  on  the  latter  two 
means,  since  only  one  division  routinely  em¬ 
ploys  paratrooper  battalions,  yet  all  own  attack 
and  lift  helicopters.  Of  course,  the  scale,  depth 
and  frequency  of  helibome  operations  may  be  re¬ 
duced  according  to  what  can  be  mustered  or  bor¬ 
rowed.  But  unquestionably,  the  capability  is 
there  to  be  used. 

The  trick  to  it  all  involves  getting  across  the 
contested  battleffont.  Doctrine  writers  call  this 
effort  cross-FLOT  (forward  line  of  own  troops) 
(^rations,  a  brief  term  that  encompasses  the 
most  daunting  of  combat  missions — making  it 
through  enemy  lines  and  going  deep  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  staying.  It  does  not  just  happen,  and 
so  the  experiences  of  the  Army’s  air  assault  divi¬ 
sion  might  give  some  useful  insights  to  those  mil¬ 
itary  professionals  interested  in  the  promi,se  and 
peril  of  deep  maneuvers. 


It  did  not  take  very  long  for  the 
American  soldiers  to  secure  Forward 
Operating  Base  Cobra.  Within  hours, 
ungainly  Chinooks  brought  in  enough 
ammunition  and  fuel  to  press  several 
restless  Apache  attack  helicopter 
battalions  another  62  miles  north  to 
the  Euphrates  River  valley,  where  the 
aviators  neatly  severed  the  key  highway 
between  Baghdad  and  Kuwait. 


To  go  deep,  the  air  assault  division  proceeds 
through  three  important,  sequential  steps:  de¬ 
ciding,  battlefield  preparations  and  executing 
(see  fig.  1).  The  result,  when  well  done,  will  be 
an  effective  brigade-size  deep  opieration.  The 
101st  Airborne’s  leap  to  Cobra  during  the  Gulf 
War  offers  a  useful  illustration  of  just  how  this 
cycle  works. 

Clearly,  deciding  the  mission  of  the  deep  oper¬ 
ation  must  come  first. ^  Nonnally,  the  task  will 
be  offensive  in  nature,  revolving  around  the  sei¬ 
zure  of  key  terrain  or  defeat  of  a  sptecific  opposing 
formation.  The  nature  and  kxation  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  will  lx;  intimately  related  to  the  purpxwe 
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lit  the  mission.  Deep  artneks  usually  aim  to  in- 
tfulicr  enemy  lines  of  communication,  hliKk 
enemy  reinforcements,  destroy  cnicial  service 
support  facilities  and  command  posts  or  cut 
oft  withdrawals.'' 

When  fonuiilatinf'  a  devp  air  assault  mission, 
planners  constantly  consider  the  liejiree  of  risk 


A  good  mission  decision  may 
he  made  based  upon  a  map  and  intuition, 
but  the  gap  between  initial  vision  and 
final  result  can  only  be  spanned  by 
unrelenting  efforts  to  shape  reality  to 
match  the  vision.  Even  the  best  decision 
will  not  hold  up  unless  the  division  works 
hard  to  set  the  conditions  for  victory. 


to  friendly  forces.  Ry  their  very  nature,  cros.s- 
R-OT  o|X‘rations  present  sokliers  with  a  win  biq 
or  lose  big  proposition.  Tnie,  a  successRil  dexp 
o|XTation  might  decide  the  whole  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  brigade  that  g(X’s  deep  may  well 
lx‘  cut  off,  cut  up  and  lost  forever.  Every  cros.s- 
R-OT  thnist  tlireatens  the  prospect  of  3,500 
dead,  woumled  or  missing  in  a  single  tiperation. 

Til  lx*  able  to  rcxiignize  wliich  objectives  are 
worth  those  risks  ;uul  when  tii  take  them,  warn 
the  diKtrine  writers,  is  a  prtxluct  of  experience, 
training  and  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and 
intent  of  the  friendly  and  enemy  units.'’  Tired, 
harries.!  commanilers  must  have  the  guts  to  press 
on,  change  oalers  or  aKirt  in  the  face  iif  the  usual 
welter  of  half-truths  and  partial  repiirts  that 
make  effective  combat  leadership  such  a  high  art. 

I'Hiring  the  war  against  Iraq,  the  101st  Air- 
borne  Division  went  through  two  major  plan¬ 
ning  cycles  before  settling  on  Gibra  as  the  site  for 
the  initial  insertion.  Tlte  first  .scheme,  division 
Operation  Plan  (OPLAN)  90-4,  proptist*!.!  a 
wide  western  envelopment  fixused  uptin  taking 
As  Samawali,  a  EuphrateirRiver  valley  town  of 
some  10,000  inhabitants  athwart  the  Raghdad  to 
Ra.sra  Highway  8.  Tlie  XVII!  AirlximeGirps  in- 
ten<.lei.l  to  bkxk  enemy  movement  along  tliat 
critical  road,  and  seizing  As  Samawah  could  cer¬ 


tainly  do  that — provided  it  worked.  Though  the 
payoff  could  be  imprc'ssivc,  few  wanted  to  .stom- 
ikIi  the  dangers  of  forcing  a  brigade  into  a  de¬ 
fended  urban  area  bristling  with  air  defen.se  guas, 
let  alone  sustaining  a  grinding  house-to-house 
fight. So  OPLAN  90-4  went  back  on  the 
shelf,  ano  the  division  kxiked  for  a  better  way  to 
cut  Highway  8. 

Tliat  better  way  turned  out  to  be  OPLAN 
90-5,  the  concept  that  gave  birth  to  FOR  Gibra 
(see  fig.  2).  The  Gibra  variant  amounted  to“hit- 
.  ting  ’em  where  they  ain’t”  with  the  initial  land¬ 
ing,  establishing  a  secure  logistics  facility  and 
then  flying  out  to  interdict  Highway  8  with  avi¬ 
ation  and  follow-on  combined  arms  task  forces. 
Gibra  offercxl  a  way  to  turn  the  Iraqi  flank  and 
slice  Highway  8  at  a  significantly  lower  ri.sk,  as 
well  as  positioning  forces  for  a  .series  of  several 
ptissible  successive  hcliKime  attacks  that  would 
be  hard  for  the  Iraqis  to  predict  or  to  counter.'  ’ 
Gibra  turned  out  to  lx*  the  right  decision. 

A  gtxxl  mission  decision  may  be  made  based 
upon  a  map  and  intuition,  but  the  gap  between 
initial  vision  and  final  result  can  only  be  spanned 
by  unrelenting  efforts  to  shape  reality  to  match 
the  vision.  Even  the  lx*st  decision  will  not  hold 
up  unless  the  division  works  hard  to  set  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  victory.  Every  battlefield  operating 
sy,stem  must  receive  attention  to  prepare  for  a 
succc*ssful  cross-FLOT  mission,  but  four  demand 
special  interest:  intelligence,  fire  support,  com¬ 
mand  and  control  and  combat  service  support. 

Intelligence  rightly  holds  primacy  of  place. 
Air  as.sault  forces  endeavoring  to  go  deep  need  to 
find  out  four  things  about  the  foe.  First,  they  kxik 
for  the  enemy  air  defense  array,  which  left  un¬ 
checked  can  disrupt  deep  aviation  operations. 
Second,  analysts  try  to  pinpoint  hostile  artillery, 
the  enemy’s  most  rapidly  responsive  means  of 
engaging  a  surprise  landing  in  his  render  rear 
echelon.  Tliird,  intelligence  experts  search  for 
the  tipponent’s  command  and  contnil  ntxles  and 
networks,  his  elusive  brain  and  nerwus  system 
that  can  marshal  a  devastating  counter  to  any 
deep  attack.  Finally,  the  division  hojxs  to  identi¬ 
fy  those  mobile  reserv'es  in  position  to  threaten 
the  deep  maneuver  forces.  All  of  these  efforts 
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validate  the  hrainwork  of  an  evolving,  detailed 
intelligence  preparation  tif  uie  baiileficld  (IFB) 
situation  template  through  meticulous  collec¬ 
tion  work  by  aviators,  long-range  scouts,  elec¬ 
tronic  scanners,  target  acquisition  detachments 
and  nati(?nal  assets.  The  desired  outcome  is  a  re¬ 
liable  picture  of  the  threat,  to  include  a  reason¬ 
able  basis  for  assessing  damage  inflicted  by  preop- 
eration  fires.*' 

Fire  support  kills  and  suppresses  what  intelli¬ 
gence  finds.  Air  assault  forces  rely  heavily  on 
supporting  US  Air  Force  (USAF)  sorties  to 
strike  far  beyond  the  PLOT,  as  by  their  very  na¬ 
ture  deep  operations  offer  an  enticing  set  of  lu¬ 
crative  air  interdiction  and  battlefield  air  inter¬ 
diction  targets.  In  ciinjunction  with  these 
flurries  of  swift  USAF  jets,  roving  attack  avi- 
atkin,  reinforcing  corps  artillery  (particularly  the 
long-range  bludgeon  of  any  available  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System  batteries),  organic  artil¬ 
lery,  heliKime  howitzer  raids  and  electronic  jam¬ 
ming  all  ccxiperare  to  rip  out  the  key  .strips  in  the 


enemy airdefen.se  grid.  Forcross-FLOT aviation 
to  ha\  e  a  fighting  chance,  joint  suppression  of 
enemy  air  defense  (JSEAU)  paces  e\’en‘  aspect 
of  the  fire  support  effort.  JSE.AD  serves  as  the  key 
that  opens  the  dtxsr  to  cross-FLOT  victory. 

Once  the  first  holes  in  the  opponents’  antiair¬ 
craft  umbrella  have  been  tom  :utd  widened,  fire 
supptsrt  means  twist  through  to  compound  the 
damage.  The  fire  support  effort  concentrates  on 
freeing  the  spirited  chargers  of  Anny  attack  avi¬ 
ation  to  sow  mayhem  in  the  opposition’s  rear 
areas.  Racing  through  gaps,  whether  found  by 
stealth  or  made  by  fire,  night-riding  American 
AH-64A  Apache  attack  helicopter  battalions 
excel  in  identifying  and  destroying  enemy  air  de¬ 
fense  positions,  artillery  units,  headquarters  and 
vehicle  parks.*  *  Wlren  done  right,  fire  support 
weakens  the  enemy’s  will  and  paralyzes  his  re¬ 
sponse.  It  is  the  hard  left  htxik  that  sets  up  the 
finishing  right  jab  of  the  brigade  air  a,ssau!r. 

Command  and  control  of  an  air  assault  opera¬ 
tion  undergoes  its  greatest  test  during  condition 
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sorting.  Siihstanrial  intelligence  and  fire  support 
means,  to  include  aviation  and  maneuver  hattal- 
ions  fighting  for  combat  infonnation  or  battling 
enemy  gunners,  arc  already  deep,  yet  the  main 


With  all  the  preassault  fires  shot, 
the  inner  and  outer  rings  erected  and 
working  and  the  correct  timing  decided, 
the  vast  combination  of  humans  and 
machines  must  follow  through,  taking 
the  FOB  and  reducing  remaining  enemy 
resistance.  The  combined  arms  air 
assault  task  force,  led  by  riflemen  and 
Black  Hawk  pilots,  has  to  execute  to 
standard  or  all  the  preconditions  in 
the  world  will  go  for  nothing. 


effort  remains  90  miles  separated,  waiting  to  go. 
C'entralized  control  of  all  these  moving  pieces 
simply  ainnot  happen,  not  that  it  would  he  pro¬ 
ductive  even  if  it  could.  Deep  operations  require 
more  inventive  approaches.  In  the  command 
realm,  solutions  include  mission  orders,  detailed 
reheirsals  and  backbriefs  and,  most  important  of 
all,  mutual  tmst  based  upon  shared  experience's 
and  an  open  command  climate.  Qmtrol  fixes 
rely  on  a  few  simple  but  accurate  reports  twice  a 
day,  well-disseminated  procedural  contrtils  for 
congested  airspace  and  smart  use  of  available 
high  frequency  and  satellite  communicatioas.'*^ 
For  cross-FLOT  missions,  success  in  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  system  amounts  to  centralized 
planning  and  decentralized  executittn. 

Qimbat  service  support  feeds  the  ravenous  in¬ 
telligence  and  fire  support  efforts  to  sustain  the 
pressure.  Additionally,  logisticians  echelon  their 
elements  to  project  support  forward  90  miles 
along  tenuHis  air  lines  of  communication.  Plan¬ 
ners  in  the  division  support  command  (DIS- 
COM)  designate  tailored,  multifrinctional  logis¬ 
tics  as-sault  bases  (LABs)  to  accompany  the  air 
assault  brigade  into  its  initial  landing  zones. 
Follow-on  aviation  lifts  can  and  do  build  this 
austere  LAB  into  a  full-blown  FOB,  capable  of 
servicing  and  sending  forth  additional  air  as- 


.sjiults  and  attack  aviation.  Ideally,  a  ground  sup¬ 
ply  route  .should  be  ojX'ned  within  72  hours  of 
the  landing.'^  Tlte  stniggle  to  man,  arm,  feed, 
friel  and  fix,  once  won,  underwrites  the  success 
i>f  lx)th  the  battlefield  preparation  and  execution 
phases.  Setting  up  sound  deep  logistics  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity — it  h.as  to  work  or  nothing  flies. 

During  the  war  against  Iraq,  the  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  succeeded  at  C2obra  largely 
because  the  conditions  had  Ix'en  set  propetly. 
Unstinting  effort  from  the  outset  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely  at  H-hour. 

In  the  intelligence  sphere,  analysts  created 
and  refined  the  IPB  that  led  to  the  seizure  of  G)- 
bm — induc'd,  that  site  was  selected  largely  based 
on  templates  showing  nothing  there  but  de.sert. 
Beginning  on  14  Febniary,  the  division  started  its 
own  aggressive  collection  effort  to  verify  the  IPB. 
Shielded  by  the  ongoing  coalition  air  campaign, 
attack  aviators  mnged  deep  into  the  divisions 
proposed  zone  of  action,  bringing  back  intrigu¬ 
ing  videotapes  from  their  infrared  sighting  de¬ 
vices.  Electronic  collectors  scannc'd  the  airwaves 
for  the  beeps  and  burps  of  Imqi  radios  and  radars, 
long-range  surveillance  teams  established  con¬ 
cealed  outposLs  overl(X)king  prospective  landing 
zones,  and  target  acquisition  radars  .swept  back 
and  forth,  seeking  enemy  firing  batteries. 
Aggressive  air  and  ground  patrols  and  raids 
netted  an  incredible  456  prisoners,  including  a 
battalion  commander.  Intelligence  staffs  sifrc'd 
and  digested  it  all,  {^dually  piecing  together  a 
mosaic  that  transformed  into  a  clearer  and  clear¬ 
er  portrait  with  each  passing  hour.’^ 

Deep  fires,  to  include  105mm  artillery  raids, 
were  planned  based  upon  the  emerging  intelli¬ 
gence  picture.  The  massive  scale  of  coalition 
aerial  Ixtmbardmcnts,  especially  with  two  B-52 
.saturation  “boxes”  conveniently  astride  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  zone,  had  already  done  ma.ssive  damage  to 
the  Iraqi  defenders’  air  defenses,  communiat- 
tions  and  morale.  Most  of  the  remaining  suppres¬ 
sive  work  fell  to  the  division’s  attack  helicopter 
hattal  it>ns.  Apaches  flew  around  the  clix:k  to  fer¬ 
ret  out  and  engage  enemy  ptxsitions,  often  with 
the  help  of  USAF  A-IO  Tltundorbolt  IIs.  Anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  attractal  particular  interest.  Gn 
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War  party  of  Apaches  and  Kiowas  at  a  forward 
t  reak-m  and  refuel  point,  late  February  1991. 


Command  and  control  of  an  air  assault  operation  undergoes  its  greatest 
test  during  condition  setting.  Substantial  intelligence  and  fire  support  means  ...are 
already  deep,  yet  the  main  effort  remains  90  miles  separated,  waiting  to  go.  Centralized 
control  of  all  these  moving  pieces  simply  cannot  happen,  not  that  it  would  be  productive 
even  if  it  could.  Deep  operations  require  more  inventive  approaches. 


20-2 1  Fohaiary,  the  lOlst  Aviation  Brigade  or¬ 
chestrated  a  liattalion-size  air  tissiiiilt  to  destroy 
an  Iraqi  battalion  dcfendinp;  alonj;  a  chosen  air 
route  to  Q)hra.  Fire  support  effectively  openai 
multiple  air  avenues  of  appruich  and  battered 
the  kxal  Iraqi  forces  into  conhised  impotence.'^ 
The  division  command  and  control  apparatus 
adjusted  to  meet  the  situation  as  the  countdown 
to  G)bra  continued.  It  had  never  been  cxpectal 
to  commit  infantry  across  the  FLOT  while  set¬ 
ting  the  conditions,  and  yet  the  nature  of  several 
situatioas  demanded  combined  arms  attacks  to 
clear  them  up.  Along  with  everything  else  going 
on,  the  division  had  to  reposition  forces  across 
more  than  550  miles  of  cold,  stormy,  empty  Sau¬ 
di  desert  and  carry  out  the  completely  unpro¬ 
grammed  diversion  of  a  brigade  to  hickstop  \/Il 
C!x)rps  for  several  weeks.  FlanJ  training,  thor¬ 
ough  rchearsiils  and  wcll-tc*stetl  standing  operat¬ 
ing  pnx;edures  atme  to  the  fore.  The  division 
proved  able  to  kx)k,  talk  and  think  way  kirward 
and  way  hack  simultaneously.’*^ 

Finally,  the  division’s  DISCX')M  fought  and 
won  a  terrific  war  against  time,  ilistance,  weather 
anil  friction  to  deliver  .service  support  to  the 


units  already  flying  and  fighting  deep,  all  the 
while  readying  fttr  the  great  leap  to  G>hm.  For 
the  logisticians,  the  ground  campaign  began  on 
14  Fehniary  and  did  not  let  up  until  well  after  the 
cease-fire.  Rarely  had  anyone  in  the  DISQDM 
been  able  to  train  to  resupply  forces  at  this  .scale 
;tnd  pace.  Tlie  principles  were  known,  and  the 
piece  parts  familiar,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  imagine 
a  LAB  or  FOB  and  quite  atiother  to  execute  one 
in  comKit.  DISCOM  prepared  well  for  the  first 
wartime  valiilation  of  the  LAB  and  FOB  con¬ 
cept.’*^  Thanks  to  a  lot  of  hard  driven  miles  and 
many  slingloads,  the  division  would  fly  in  to  G>- 
bra  "full  up,”  ready  to  carry  out  sustainetl,  succes¬ 
sive  air  assault  operations. 

And  yet,  even  when  the  decision  turned  out 
to  be  correct  and  with  the  battlefield  shapcxl  for 
decisive  action,  executing  an  effective  deep  op¬ 
eration  is  not  a  given.  It  has  Ix'cn  said  that  rifle¬ 
men  must  close  that  last  hundral  meters  by  force 
of  willpower,  strong  legs  and  a  good  trigger 
.squeeze  when  it  counts.  Air  assault  riflemen  and 
their  combined  anns  comrailcs  need  the  steel  in 
their  backKmes  ami  fire  in  their  Ix'llies  to  fly  that 
lonely  90  miles  Ixyoml  the  R-OT,  knowing  all 
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Soldiers  loading  aboard  Black 
Hawk  helicopters  in  Saudi  Arabia, 


The  division  command  and  control  apparatus . . .  had  never  been  expected 
to  commit  infantry  across  the  PLOT  while  setting  the  conditions,  and  yet  the  nature 
of  several  situations  demanded  combined  arms  attacks  to  clear  them  up.  Along  with 
everything  else  going  on,  the  division  had  to  reposition  forces  across  more  than  550 
miles  of  cold,  stormy,  empty  Saudi  desert  and  carry  out  the  completely  unprogrammed 
diversion  of  a  brigade  to  backstop  VII  Corps  for  several  weeks. 


the  while  that  when  the  chopper  pulls  pitch  on 
a  hot  landing  zone,  they  plunge  instantly  into 
those  dreaded  last  hundred  meters.  As  for  the 
aviators,  the  entire  flight  -is  replete  with  danger, 
if  not  due  to  the  enemy,  then  from  the  unfor¬ 
giving  dark  ground  or  accidental  jostlings  of  a 
tight,  blacked-out  formation  skimming  along 
wrinkled  terrain  at  stomach-wrenching  speed. 

Execution  demands  a  rapidly  increasing  scries 
of  targeted  blows  that  reach  a  crescendo  at  H- 
hour,  aircraft  touch  down  time.  Apaches,  as  al¬ 
ways,  play  a  starring  role.  Having  set  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  landings,  AH-64A  units  proceetl  to 
enforce  the  isolation  of  the  objective  ateas,  de¬ 
veloping  a  double  ring  amund  the  prospective 
forward  operating  ba.se.  One  attack  battalion, 
under  operational  control  (OPCON)  of  the  air 
assaulting  brigade,  creates  an  “inner  ring”  rang¬ 
ing  out  up  to  25  miles  from  the  FOB  line.  These 
Apaches  concentrate  on  finding  and  destroying 
local  enemy  reserves  and  remain  available  to 
intervene  directly  into  the  FOB  if  the  ground 
assault  requires  their  support.  Meanwhile,  the 
tlivision’s  aviation  brigade  establishes  and  main¬ 
tains  an  outer  ring  of  attack  helicopters,  renaming 
( )iit  to  150  miles  from  the  FOB  line  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  unceasing  effort  to  seek  and  eliminate 


any  enemy  mobile  forces  prodded  to  action  by 
the  massive  American  deep  attack. 

Next  comes  final  preparation  of  the  routes  and 
landing  zones,  a  compressed,  concentrated  dose 
of  condition  setting  to  find,  fix  and  kill  or  stun 
the  antiaircraft  sites  and  enemy  forces  threaten¬ 
ing  the  force.  This  topically  entails  an  Apache 
armed  reconnaissance  about  2  hours  out  (usually 
en  route  to  the  inner  ring  battle  positions)  and 
a  comprehensive  JSEAD  program  of  aerial  and 
surface  fires  to  scour  the  air  route,  all  laced  with 
liberal  doses  of  pl.anned  and  on-call  USAF  close 
air  support.  To  cap  it  off,  a  short,  intensely  violent 
battering  of  the  enemy  around  the  landing  zones 
lifts  a  minute  before  the  first  UH-6CA  Black 
Hawk  flares  to  discharge  its  soldiers.  It  is  often 
a  gcxxl  idea  to  emplace  a  nelicopter-delivered 
105mm  battery  just  prior  to  H-htxir  in  an  offset 
landing  zone;  it  guarantees  responsive  fire  .sup¬ 
port  90  miles  from  the  friendly  fixint  lines.*' 
Once  the  twin  rings  of  attack  aviation  fly  into 
position  and  the  hostiles  arountl  the  objective 
liave  been  well  and  truly  ptuinded,  it  is  time  to 
land.  Gmditions  at  the  objective,  not  the  digits 
»>n  the  cltxk,  drive  the  titne  of  attack.  Flexibilirv' 
is  an  integral  aspect  of  air  assault  plattning  and 
execution.  On  dc'cp  openitions,  therefoa',  a 
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uiiuliuv  to  attack  or  a  “not  later  than"  time  is 
preferreil  to  an  absolute,  Worlil  War  1  tyix*  “:ero 
lioiir."  This  explains  the  preference  for  the  tje- 
ncric  H-  hour  in  air  assault  planning'.  That  fa- 
miliar  rechnii.|ue  nicely  accommotlates  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rime  of  attack.'' 

Finally,  with  all  the  preassauir  fires  shot,  the 
inner  and  outer  rin^s  erected  and  working  and 
the  conect  tiittint:  ilecided,  the  vast  coinhina- 
ti('n  of  humans  and  machines  must  follow 
throu”h,  takinp  the  FOR  and  reducinj^  remain- 
inc;  enemy  resistance.  Tlie  combined  anns  air  as¬ 
sault  task  force,  led  by  riflemen  and  I^lack  l  iawk 
I'likrts,  has  to  execute  to  standard  or  all  the  pre¬ 
conditions  in  the  workl  will  ^o  for  nothiiif.,'. 

At  C'ohra,  the  101st  Airlxmie  Division  ex- 
ecutetl  to  staiulaixl.  l\‘spite  exhaustive  intelli¬ 
gence  and  10  days  of  extensive  preas,sault  condi- 
tk)n  .setting,  the  day  of  the  tirtack  presented  two 
challenges.  First,  heavy  delayed  1 1  -hour  un¬ 
til  after  sunrise.  Tlie  flexible  timing  that  charac¬ 
terizes  air  assault  operations  came  into  play,  and 
ntore  than  100  helicopters  carrv'injj;  dozens  of 
small  units  snuxxhly  shifted  to  the  later  starting; 
time.  Fl-hour  chan^'ed,  hut  the  plan  did  not. 

Second,  aitd  isotentially  more  unnerx'inf',  a 
previously  unidentified  Iraqi  infantry  battalion 
surfaced  in  the  northern  part  of  G'bra.  But  the 
brij^nde  combat  ream  cxtmmantier,  well  aware 
that  tiespite  all  the  hittlefield  preparation,  there 
was  still  a  possibility  for  organized  enemy  resist¬ 
ance.  Tlte  Americans  came  in  ready  to  fij^ht  for 
Gtbra.  Prcas.sitult  Ktmbardments,  continuous 
supportinj’  fires  after  Fl-hour,  timely  close  air 
support  and  a  clutch  of  vigilant  “inner  ring"  at¬ 
tack  helicopters,  not  to  mention  qu'ck  actions 
on  contact  by  two  infantry  battalions,  scxm 
smothered  the  haple.ss  opponent.  Tlie  Iraqi  «nit- 
fit  surrendered.''  Ry  not  cutting  comers  in  the 
execution  phase,  the  air  as.sault  soldiers  con¬ 
fronted  and  bested  fxil  weather  and  an  unex¬ 
pected  hostile  response  to  take  roB  Gibra. 

Gf  course,  in  the  Gibra  example,  the  decision 
am!  contlition  setting  phases  lasttxl  many  days 
more  than  they  might  in  other  situations.  In- 
tleed,  during  the  rest  of  the  "100-hour  war," 
the  101  St  Airborne  Division  operated  at  a 


AH-64S  assenibting 
for  a  combat  mission, 
late  February  1991, 


•v-x 


\  ■* 


Execution  demands  a  rapidly 
increasing  series  of  targeted  blows  that 
reach  a  crescendo  at  H-hour^  aircraft 
touch  down  time.  Apaches,  as  always, 
play  a  starring  role.  Having  set  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  landings,  AH-64A  units  proceed 
to  enforce  the  isolation  of  the  objective 
areas,  developing  a  double  ring  around 
the  prospective  FOB. 


much  quicker  rem{x).  Here  lies  one  of  the  tnie 
strengths  of  a  dis  ision  puqsose-built  for  deep  at¬ 
tacks.  Any  iinxlem  Anny  or  Marine  t 'oqss  divi¬ 
sion  may  mount  one  of  these  missions  ever\ 
week  or  so,  given  the  ebb  and  flow  of  conven¬ 
tional  combat.  An  air  assault  ilivision,  however, 
can  pull  off  such  a  tear  ever^'  24  hours. 

In  an  air  as.s;uilt  ilivision,  the  t\'|sical  battle 
rhythm  allots  aKuit  24  hours  (a  day  and  a  night) 
to  each  part  of  the  cycle,  with  the  result  Ix'ing  a 
brigaile  aira.s,sault  or  aviation  brigade  attack  op¬ 
eration  alxHit  48-72  hours  after  the  ball  starts 
rolling.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  all  three  brigade 
combat  teams  and  the  aviation  brig-aile  working 
through  different  segments  of  the  deep  ojxra- 
tions  pnx:es,s.  Each  brigades  current  phase-  st-rs 
up  the  next  one’s  future  actions,  and  ever>’  com- 
pletcxl  brigade  jump  threatens  ever>'thing  within 
W  miles  of  the  landing  zone.  Tlie  cross  F1.(.">T 
air  assault  operations  cycle  spins  so  rapidly 
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rhrc)Uf»h  riiiK'  aiici  fniprs  sii  widely  acniss  space 
that  i\ii  ciirrettt  US  fix;  can  really  hujx'  n>  match 
it.''^  Tlic  Iraqis  hardly  knew  what  hit  them. 

In  Sepremlx'r  1944,  three  Allied  airborne  di- 
vision.s  jumfX'd  into  Nazi-sKCupied  Holland  in 
a  bit!  to  yrab  a  bridgehead  over  the  Rhine  River. 
Only  one  paratnxiper  battalion  ever  made  it  to 
Arnhem  bridge,  and  the  medianizcxJ  ground  re¬ 
lief  force  arrived  ttxi  late  to  seize  the  Rhine  cross¬ 
ing  or  save  the  bulk  of  the  brave  British  airborne 
.soldiers  who  had  fought  so  hard  to  take  it.  Oper¬ 
ation  Market  Garden  was  a  costly  failure,  perhaj^ 
because  the  airlxime  had  dropped  ttxi  faraw'ay."’ 
The  idea  had  certainly  been  bold  and  decisive, 
but  the  execution  went  awry. 

Ttxjay,  Americas  citizenry  have  .seen  fit  to  en¬ 
dow  every  division  with  the  amiament  to  launch 
a  self-contained  Market  Garden.  American  sol¬ 
diers  have  learned  much  aKuit  deep  maneuver 


The  decision  and  condition  setting 
phases  If  or  Cobra]  lasted  many  days  more 
than  they  might  in  other  situations. 
Indeed,  during  the  rest  of  the  “lOG-hour 
war,” the  lOlstAirbome  Division  operated 
at  a  much  quicker  tempo.  Here  lies  one  of 
the  true  strengths  of  a  division  purpose- 
built  for  deep  attacks.  Any  modem  Army 
or  Marine  Corps  division  may  mount  one 
of these  missions  every  week  or  so. . . . 

An  air  assault  division,  however,  can  pull 
off such  a  feat  every  24  hours. 


since  1944 — in  hard,  unforgiving  clas.sr(X)ms 
called  Vietnam,  Cambxxlia,  Grenada,  Panama 
and  Iraq.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  “a  bridge  tcxi 
far”  for  an  army  that  knows  how  to  go  deep.  MR 
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StraU:cgic  Force  for  the  Future 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Craig  B.  Whelden,  US  Army 


Given  the  uncertainties  in  the  world  today  and  the  proliferation  of  both 
conventional  and  unconventional  arms,  the  United  States  must  be 
capable  of  quickly  air-deploying  military  forces  that  have  mobility  and 
firepower  and  are  self-sustaining.  What  is  needed  is  a  “medium  force 
package,"  as  suggested  by  General  EdwardC.  Meyer  in  1980.  It  should 
consist  of  a  regimental-size  cavalry  force  fielded  with  the  Armored 
Gun  System,  the  Future  Scout  Vehicle,  the  Ml  98  howitzer  and  the  Light 
Helicopter.  Such  a  force  could  be  deployed  in  fewer  sorties  than  a  light 
division  and  would  have  a  much  greater  capability. 


N  2  Aujijusr  1990,  rhv  Iraqi  anny  p<iua\i 
into  Kuwait  and  captured  the  worlds  at¬ 
tention.  In  the  next  few  days,  American  f<)rce.s 
were  alerted,  and  hy  8  Aut^ust,  soldiers  from  ihe 
82<.l  Airhome  div  ision  (ABN  Div)  were  on  the 
ground  in  Saudi  Arabia.  President  deort’e 
Bush  drew  “a  line  in  the  sand,”  and  the  world 
heki  its  breath  as  forces  were  deployed  o\er  the 
next  six  months,  nuriny;  the  fir>r  few  weeks 
after  the  invasion,  the  only  American  trinips 
on  the  ground  were  the  brave,  hut  lightly 
anneii  soldiers  from  the  82d  ABN  Div.  With¬ 
out  heavy  armor,  these  paratnxipers  w'ould  have 
stood  little  chance  af»ainsr  Saddam  fliisseins 
tanks  had  they  rolled  south. 


A  cover  stt>ry  of  Annv  Times,  in  its  review  of 
the  division  s  role  in  operations  Desen  Shield  and 
Desert  Sumn  read  “Siseed  Bumps:  82d  Airborne’s 
Shiiky  Line  in  the  Sand,"  Many  tenuous  weeks 
pa.sstxl  before  heavy  forces  from  the  24th  Infan¬ 
try  Division  (ID)  closcxl  into  theater.  AirKrme 
s(  ildiers  were  elated  to  finally  .see  the  arrival  of  Ml 
tanks,  Bradleys  and  how’ir:ers.  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Jtrhn  Schmader,  commander,  1st  Btittalion, 
505th  Infantry  Rettiment,  said  it  well: 

“We  watched  w’ith  anticipation  the  landinjj 
of  the  24th  ID.  We  actually  kept  track  of  how- 
many  tanks  came  on  a  daily  basis.  You’d  see  the 
miys  out  there  clappinfj  because  the  tanks  were 
coming’!"' 
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The  worU  is  more  complex,  and 
we  will  likely  find  that  our  national 
security  interests  will  be  more  and 
more  at  risk.  Historic  changes  around 
the  globe  have  shaped  our  national 
military  strategy  to  one  that  relies  less 
on  forward  presence  and  more  on 
power  projection.  For  the  Army,  this 
means  that  contingency  and  rein- 
forcing  forces  must  be  capable  of 
deploying  rapidly  to  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  short  notice. 


The  Gulf  War  has  been  a  laK»ratory  (it  lesscms 
learned  for  the  Army,  C^e  lesson  that  was  clear, 
e\  en  before  the  war.  was  the  wide  variance  in 
capabilities  henv'cen  light  and  heavy  forces — in 
deployability,  mobility,  firepower  and  sustain- 
ability.  Prior  to  Desert  Storm  there  had  been  nu¬ 
merous  ideas  and  concepts,  hut  little  movement 
toward  closing  the  gap  between  these  uniquely 
qualified  types  of  units.  With  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  world  and  an  emerging  new  role 
for  the  United  States,  the  national  military' .strat¬ 
egy  will  require  changes  in  the  shape  of  our  force 
structure — acro.ss  all  .services. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the 
nature  and  shortcomings  of  our  Army’s  fiirce 
structure,  and  to  support  the  development  of  a 
quick-reaction,  air-deployable,  light  annored 
force  that  can  fill  the  capabilities  gap  that  cur¬ 
rently  exists  between  light  and  heavy  lorces.  Be¬ 
cause  the  employment  of  such  a  force  would  nor¬ 
mally  evolve  from  the  president’s  national 
military'  strategy,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  review  some  of 
the  recent  and  dramatic  changes  in  world  events 
and  how  they  are  affecting  the  development  of 
this  strategy. 


A  New  World  Order? 

tAi  1  f  April  1991,  a  few  du  m  weeks  after  tl le 
defeat  of  Iraq,  Bush  delivered  a  s[X‘ech  t(>  the  Air 
University,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Bast.*,  Alabama. 
Here,  he  outlined  his  vision  of  “The  New  World 
UVder’’  as  one  hast'ii  on  four  shared  principles; 

“It  (the  new  world  order]  springs  from  ho[X‘s 
tor  a  world  based  on  a  shared  commitment 
among  nations  large  and  small,  to  a  set  of  princi¬ 
ples  that  undergird  our  relations.  Peaceful  settle¬ 
ments  of  disputes,  solidarity  against  aggression, 
reduced  and  controlled  arsenals  ;ind  just  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  fxoples.' 

Time  will  tell  whether  or  not  the  president’s 
vision  IS  prophetic.  Events  over  the  past  year 
have  shown  that  achieving  these  ends  will  not 
be  easy.  Bu.sh  clearly  undcrsttxxi  this,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  qualification  in  the  Siime  address; 

“We  also  recognized  that  the  txild  War’s  end 
didn’t  deliver  us  into  ;tn  era  of  perpetual  peace. 
As  old  threats  recede,  new  threats  emerge.  The 
quest  for  the  new  world  order  is,  in  part,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  keep  the  dangers  of  disorder  at  bay  ."^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  empire  has  given 
birth  to  some  major  challenges:  How  d(i  we  de¬ 
fine  our  future  relatioaship  with  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  and  the  new  “Gimmonwealth" 
of  former  .Soviet  republics.^  What  authority*  w'ill 
this  ntnv commonwealth  exercise?  How  will  our 
previously  negotiated  treaties  and  agreements  he 
recognized?  Who  w'ill  maintain  control  of  the 
vast  and  now  dispersed  nuclear  arsenals?  To 
whom  will  the  former  Soviet  anued  forces  show 
allegiance — a  central  government  or  individual 
republics?  What  will  be  the  long-term  effects  of 
nationalistic,  cultural  and  ethnic  epidemics 
sw'eeping  across  Eurasia?  And  finally,  how  will 
the  end  of  the  Sovie;  empire  affect  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

These  and  other  questions  about  the  former 
Soviet  Union  are  difficult  to  aaswer,  since  the 
only  “constant”  .seems  to  be  change  itself.  Every 
day  brings  a  new  ch.ipter  in  the  quest  for  national 
and  ethnic  identity.  Even  as  freedom-seeking 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  struggle 
for  their  own  independence  and  recognition, 
nationalistic  factions  threaten  to  break  brittle 
coalitions  within  the  republics. 
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Airborne  soldiers  were  elated  to  finalfy  see  the  arrival  of  Ml  tanks,  Bradleys 
and  howitiers.  [The]  commander,  1st  Battalion,  505th  Infantry  Regiment,  said  it 
well:  “We  watched  with  anticipation  the  landing  of  the  24th  ID.  We  actually  kept 
track  of  how  many  tanks  came  on  a  daily  basis.  You’d  see  the  guys  out 
there  clapping  because  the  tanks  were  coming!’’ 


The  breakup  of  the  Scjviet  Union  has  had  a 
disquieting  effect  on  much  tT  the  rest  of  rhe 
world  as  well.  Without  superpower  competition, 
nations  and  nationalistic  groups  are  “testing 
freedom’s  waters”— some  violently.  Third  World 
countries,  no  longer  in  the  Soviet  or  US  sphere, 
are  reaching  out  for  their  own  identity.  The 
world  is  potentially  more  dangerous  now  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

An  Evolving  National 
Military  Strategy 

The  world  is  more  complex,  and  we  will  likely 
find  that  our  national  security  interests  will  be 
more  and  more  at  risk.  Hi.storic  changes  around 
the  globe  have  shaped  our  national  military- 
strategy  to  one  that  relies  less  on  forward  pres¬ 
ence  and  more  on  power  projection. 

For  the  Army,  this  means  that  contingency 
and  reinforcing  forces  must  he  capable  of  deploy¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  anywhere  in  the  world  on  short  no¬ 


tice.  Bi^h  the  military  and  Qmgress  ha\  e  agreed 
that  to  do  this  will  require  impnn  ements  in  our 
strategic  deployability,  Ksth  air  (C'-17)  and  sea 
(strategic  .sealift  ships). 

Although  Desert  Shield  made  this  pi.iint  pain- 
hilly  clear,  it  was  nor  a  new  le.s.son.  We  has  e 
knim-n  it  for  years.  In  his  1980  White  Paper. 
General  Eslward  C.  Me\er,  then  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Army,  called  for  a  more  flexible  “spectnim  of 
force”  including  “medium  fisrce  packages  for  rap¬ 
id  deployment  missions."'’ 

The  past  few  years  ha\  e  pros  ed  the  absolute 
need  for  such  forces.  However,  the  proliferation 
of  arms  in  Southwest  Asia  and  in  the  Tlaird 
World  requires  a  much  greater  combat  capabilirs' 
than  is  offered  by  light  infantry  dis  isions,  the 
I98O5'  answer  to  Meyer’s  vision. 

General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  our  current 
chief  of  staff,  has  recently  repeated  the  call  for 
truly  strategic  Army:  “My  vision  of  the  .Amiy  is 
a  strategic  force  trained  and  ready  to  fight  and 
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}Ne  must  break  the  moM  of 
the  19^  ami,  even  with  growing 
fiscal  minefieids  facing  us,  recognize 
the  need  to  vigorously  argue  for  proper 
forces.  The  Army  must  be  capable  of 
projecting  overwhelming  comhat 
power  over  a  short  period  of  time  in 
order  to  defeat  potential  threats 
across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  We 
must  examine  carefully  the  types  of 
units  that  constitute  the  contingency 
corps,  and  what  strategic  assets 
are  needed  to  move  them. 


achieve  decisive  vicuiry  wlierever  iind  whenever 
America  calls  —  The  United  States  has  wcirld- 
wide  interests,  sn  the  Anny  mast  be  ready  tn  fight 
anywhere.  As  a  strategic  force,  the  Army  must 
have  global  reach.'” 

Sullivan  went  on  to  .say;  “The  design  of  our 
units,  tcx),  will  flow  from  the  requirements  of  the 
new  dcKtrine.  1  expect  the  doctrine  develop- 
ment  prtx;ess  to  be  an  informed  debate  over  the 
next  year  that  will  yield  recommendations  on 
the  size  and  composition  of  our  formations  fr(W 
company  to  ct)rp5.”^ 

We  must  break  the  mold  of  the  1980s  and, 
even  with  growing  fiscal  minefields  facing  us, 
recognize  the  need  to  vigorously  argue  for  proper 
forces.  The  Army  must  be  capable  of  projecting 
overwhelming  combat  power  over  a  short  perkxJ 
of  time  in  order  to  defeat  potential  threats  across 
the  .spectrum  of  conflict.  We  must  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  types  of  units  that  constitute  the  contin¬ 
gency  corps,  and  what  strategic  a.s.sets  are  ncx'ded 
to  move  them. 

Structure  of  the  Army 
Contingency  Corps 

Currently,  the  jC'S  chaimian’s  hase  force  allo¬ 
cates  five  Army  divisions  to  the  contingency 
corps:  one  airborne,  one  air  as.saiilt,  one  light  and 


twi)  heavy.  All  but  the  heavy  divisions  are  air  de¬ 
ployable.  The  heav  y  divisit)ns  must  be  moved  by 
sea,  but  as  we  ft)utKl  during  Desert  Shield,  this  is 
easier  said  than  done.  Both  shipping  and  air 
transport  as.sets  are  woefully  short.  During  the 
buildup  for  the  Gulf  War,  we  were  even  using  So¬ 
viet  ships  to  move  our  equipment  to  the  gulf 

Other  factors  influencing  how  military  power 
.should  be  ascxJ  in  contingencies  will  depend  on 
other  variables:  What  is  the  threat.’  Is  the  theater 
acces.sible  by  .sea.’  If  so,  are  the  ports  sufficient? 
Is  pre-positioned  equipment  available  ?  [Tx-ss  the 
region’s  infrastructure  support  the  use  of  heavy- 
forces?  rVx.'s  the  crisis  allow  sufficient  rime  for 
a  militaiy-  buildup?  Must  forced  entry  be  used? 

Clearly,  different  scenarios  will  have  different 
requirements.  If  the  crisis  area  is  inaccessible  by 
sea  (which  is  the  case  with  more  than  f 5  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  world),  airlift  may  be  the  only 
force  projection  option.  And,  if  the  enemy  is 
highly  mechanized  (which  most  large  annies 
are),  the  exclusive  use  of  airKime  or  light  infan¬ 
try  would  be  inexcusable. 

An  example  of  this  r>-pe  of  contingency  would 
be  the  assistance  given  to  Chad  by  the  French  in 
recent  years  to  help  defend  against  invasion  by- 
Libya.  Clearly,  the  exclusive  use  of  light  infantry 
would  have  been  inappropriate,  and  because 
forces  could  not  easily  be  intrixluced  into  theater 
by  .sea,  light  armor  was  airliffcsJ.''’ 

Another  example  is  a  region  that  is  accessible 
by  .sea,  and  may  have  the  port  facilities  for 
offloading  heavy  forces,  but  the  host  country  's 
infrastnicture  (roads  and  bridges)  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  use  of  tanks  and  other  heavy 
trackc'd  vehicles.  Honduras,  for  example,  with 
only  one  major  pavcxl  road  in  the  country  (Pan 
American  H ighway )  and  none  of  its  bridges  with 
a  weight  cla.ssification  of  over  f  0- 1 5  tons,  would 
not  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  our  current  heavy- 
armored  formations.  Tlte  situation  is  further 
compounded  during  the  rainy  sencson.*^  Numer¬ 
ous  countries  in  the  world  fit  this  .scenario. 

Finally,  an  area  might  have  excellent  pstrt  fa¬ 
cilities  and  an  environment  conducive  to  the 
use  of  heavy  forces;  however,  the  problem  here 
might  be  that  the,se  forces  cannot  lx-  inrnxluccxl 
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Clearly,  different  scenarios  wili  have  different  requirements. 

If  the  crisis  area  is  inaccessibie  by  sea  (which  is  the  case  with  more  than 
35  countries  around  the  worid),  airiift  may  be  the  oniy  force  projection  option. 
And,  if  the  enemy  is  highiy  mechanized  (which  most  iarge  armies  are),  the 
exclusive  use  of  airborne  or  light  infantry  would  be  inexcusable. 


intt)  cheater  quickly.  As  we  saw  sliirinj'  Dcscn 
Shield,  there  w’as  a  peruvl  in  August  and  Septenn 
her  when  the  soldiers  from  rhe  82tl  ABN  Div 
would  have  heen  cctnsidcred  “speesl  humps"  hail 
Saddam  Hussein  deddeil  to  push  south  to  rhe 
port  of  Dhahran.  His  hesitation  gave  the  United 
Stares  and  its  coalition  partners  rime  to  huiki  up 
a  sufficiently  capable  defensive  force.  <  ffher  pKt- 
tential  adversaries  no  liouht  leanu-d  from  Hus¬ 
sein’s  mistakes  and  next  time,  we  may  not  have 
six  months  to  prepare. 

In  all  three  of  these  examples,  the  solution  to 
fill  the  capahilitics  void  is  a  light  armoreil  force 
that  can  he  rapidly  deployed  hy  air.  A  numlx-r 
of  countries  in  the  world  have  such  forces.  Tlie 
United  States  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  Light  Cavalry  Regiment 

As  we  saw  with  / )esert  Shield,  there  is  a  capalsil- 
iries  gap  in  our  ability  to  project  forces.  Para- 
triKipers  from  the  82d  ARN  Uiv  can  deploy  any¬ 


where  in  rhe  world  in  a  matter  of  days,  hut  once 
on  the  ground,  they  lack  mohiliiy,  tireiMWer  .itul 
sustainability.  Heavy  amiored  force"'  must  Iv 
moveil  by  sea,  but  with  only  a  ili\  i''ion’s  worth  of 
strategic  sealift  ships,  this  pnxess  can  take  many 
w'eeks — proviiled  the  theater  is  twen  aeces''ible 
by  sea  anil  the  infrastnicture  w  ill  supjxirt  hea\  v 
tracked  vehicles. 

A  light  .irmored  force,  which  is  air  trans[x)n- 
able,  is  ,i  highly  practicsil  and  flexible  solution 
providing  a  tnore  lethal  balance  and  tnix.  Such 
a  force  should  Ix'  organi-ed  as  a  light  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment  ami  assigneil  to  the  contingeiny  cotys. 
The  2ii  Armoreil  Ua\alr\  Regiment,  which 
distinguished  itself  during  Desert  StortJt  by  lead¬ 
ing  rhe  VII  CVrps  attack  on  rhe  Republican 
C  luanls,  is  a  perfect  candidate. 

Uavaliy-  has  ,i  hisu  irically  proven  record  of  of¬ 
fering  rhe  greatest  tnix  of  the  combituxi  amis 
team.  As  outlined  in  U.S  Anny  Field  Manual 
(FM)  100-5,  ( )l>erutii)n\,  rhe  Anny’s  keystone 
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[Saddam  Hussein’s]  hesitation  gave 
the  United  States  and  its  coaiition 
partners  time  to  buiid  up  a  sufficientijf 
capable  defensive  force.  Other  poten¬ 
tial  adversaries  no  doubt  learned  from 
Hussein’s  mistakes  and  next  time,  we 
may  not  have  six  months  to  prepare. 


Cavalry  has  a  historically  proven 
record  of  offering  the  greatest  mix  of 
Hie  combined  arms  team. . . .  Desert 
Storm  validated  the  tremendous 
utility  and  flexibility  of  cavalry 
organizations. 


dcKtrinal  manual,  cavalry  is  ideally  suited  for  the 
widest  variety  of  missions:  offense,  defense,  secu¬ 
rity  and  reconnaissance.  Desert  Storm  vali¬ 
dated  the  tremendous  utility  and  flexibility  of 
cavalry  organizations. 

As  the  commander's  “eyes  and  ears,”  cavalry 
is  normally  structured  at  both  divisuin  and  corp.s 
levels.  The  heavy  corps  have  dtKtrinally  and 
traditionally  had  their  own  regiment  tT  cavalry. 
Extremely  robust  and  combat-capable,  these 
regiments  have  always  had  a  tremendous  repu¬ 
tation,  and  few  could  argue  for  changing  their 
current  structure.  In  fact,  in  1988  the  French 
liaison  officer  to  the  US  Army  Armor  Center 
(USAARMC)  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  said: 

“I’m  quite  ready  to  ask  for  US  citizenship  if  I 
can  keep  my  rank,  and  if  you  give  me  command 
of  an  armored  cavalry  regiment.”’  ’ 

What  is  missing  in  the  current  force  stnicture 
is  a  regiment  tailored  for  the  contingency  corps. 
For  years,  the  USAARMC  has  been  a  leading 
proponent  of  organizing  and  fielding  such  a  force. 
In  1 983,  it  proposed  a  light  armor  regiment  as  an 
armor  “plug”  for  the  light  infantry  divisions.  This 
concept  further  evolved  into  a  light  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment.  In  1985,  the  Army’s  chief  of  staff  disap¬ 
proved  the  concept,  but  approved  two  light  ar¬ 


mor  battalions  for  light  infantry-  division  support. 

Thc.se  battalions  were  to  be  fielded  with  the 
Armored  Gun  System  (AGS),  a  20-ton  light 
“timk”  specifically  designed  for  strategic  air  de¬ 
ployment.  Flowever,  in  1987,  funding  for  the 
AGS  Wits  terminated.  TTiis  essentially  killed  any 
plans  for  an  air-deployable  armor  force,  since  the 
AGS  Wits  the  centerpiece  of  such  a  force.’’ 

In  1989,  the  commander  of  XVIII  ABN 
Corps,  Lieutenant  General  Carl  W.  Stiner,  reit¬ 
erated  the  urgent  need  for  a  replacement  for  the 
M551  Sheridan.  This  rekindled  interest  in  the 
AGS,  and  plans  were  taken  off  the  shelf.  Re¬ 
membering  the  lessons  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  Gmgress  has  recently  funded  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  300  vehicles. 

CVer  the  years,  US  Army  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Command  (TRADOC)  has  considered 
several  force  structure  options.  The  regmental- 
size  option  (fig.  1 )  designed  by  the  US  Army  Ar¬ 
mor  Schcxrl  (USAARMS),  Fort  Knox,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  a  fxrwerful  and  versatile  organization.  It 
consists  of  82  AGS  vehicles,  106  Future  Scout 
Vehicles  (FSVs)  (Qrmbat),  80  FSVs  (Stealth), 
53  light  helicopters  (LHs)  (Comanche),  15 
UH-60  helicopters  (Black  Hawk),  three  EH-60 
helicopters,  1 6  Ml  98  howitzers  and  18  4.2-inch, 
high  mobility  multipurpose  w-heeled  vehicle 
(HMMWV)-  mounted  mortars. 

The  regiment  consists  of  two  cavalry  squad¬ 
rons  (see  fig.  2),  a  reconnaissance  squadron,  an 
aviation  squadron  and  a  support  squadron. 
Qimbat  support  a.s,sets  would  include  a  light  en- 


M*jor  Wupon  Systtms 

82  Armored  Gun  Systems  15  UH-60  Helicopters  (Black  Hawk) 

106  Future  Scout  Vehicles  |CBT)  16M198  Howitzers 
80  Future  Scout  Vehicles  (Stealth)  18  4.2  inch  Mortars 
53  light  Helicopters  (Comanche)  3  EH-60  Helicopters 

Figure  1.  Light  Cavalry  Regiment 
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LIGHT  CAVALRY 


^with  side  skirts. 


has  a 
of  25  tons 


gineer  company  and  a  military'  intelli¬ 
gence  company  that  is  capable  of  gather¬ 
ing  both  tactical  and  strategic  infonnation 
and  intelligence.  The  support  squadron 
would  be  sufficiently  nrbust  to  allow  the 
regiment  to  deploy  separately  and  sustain 
itself  until  augmenting  corps  combat 
service  support  assets  could  arrive  in 
theater.  ‘  ’ 

Wargaming  conducted  by  the  TRA- 
DOC  Analysis  Command  (TRAC)  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  indicates  the 
entire  regiment  could  be  deployed  with 
approximately  400  C-5  or  C-17  sor¬ 
ties.*'^  TheC-17  is  especially  impttrtant 
because  of  its  ability  to  use  o\’er  6,000  runways 
outside  the  United  States  that  are  not  usable  by 
the  C-‘^ 

By  contrast,  using  a  combination  of  C-5  and 
C-141  aircraft,  the  82d  ABN  Div  u.sed  about 
650  sorties  in  its  deployment  to  Desert  Shield.  In 
addition  to  this  large  number  of  .sorties,  the  divi¬ 
sion  used  portions  of  about  28  ships  to  prxsition 
itself  in  the  Persian  Gulf.*^ 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  regiment  could 
deploy  by  air  just  as  quickly,  and  with  fewer  .srrr- 
ties  than  a  light  division,  while  providing  the 
theater  commander  in  chief  a  much  greater 
capability  in  firepower,  mobility'  and  sustain¬ 
ability,  The  range  of  options  for  employment  of 
a  light  cavalry  regiment  is  greater  than  perhaps 
any  organization  in  the  force  structure.  Along 
with  the  82d  ABN  Div,  such  a  force  should  be 
at  the  top  of  every  contingency  planner’s  Time- 
Phased  Force  and  Deployment  List  (TPFDL). 


10  fSV  IS)  9  AGS 

17  FSV  (Cl 
3  Moilar 

Major  Weapon  Systems 

41  AGS  8  M198 

53  fSV  (Cl  9  Mortar 
10  FSV  (S) 


Figure  2,  Light  Cavalry  Squadron 


[Some  regions  are]  accessible  by 
sea,  and  may  have  the  port  facilities . . . 
but  [their]  infrastructure  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  use  of  tanks. . . . 
Honduras,  for  example,  with  only  one 
major  paved  road  in  the  country  and 
none  of  its  bridges  with  a  weight  classi¬ 
fication  of  ovtfr3lh3S  tons,  would  not 
be  suitable  for  the  use  of  our  current 
heavy  armored  formations.  The 
situation  is  further  compounded  during 
Hie  rainy  season.  Humorous  countries 
in  the  world  fit  this  scenario. 


With  most  of  the  new  combat  .systems  (AGS, 
FSV  and  LH)  still  in  the  development  .stage, 
fielding  .such  a  force  is  a  few  years  off.  In  the  in¬ 
terim,  the  regiment  should  begin  brnTiing  with 
available  air-deployable  systems.  These  might 
include  variants  of  the  M 1 1 3,  the  Marine  Ciirps’ 
Light  Amphibious  Vehicle,  the  HMMW\'  and 
the  OH-58  helicopter.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  iff  high-quality',  light  combat  vehicles 
around  the  world  that  should  be  considered. 

The  lessons  of  De.scrt  Shield  make  it  clear  that 
the  requirement  kir  such  a  force  is  not  for  stsme- 
time  in  the  future,  but  tvne. 

The  Organizational  and  Operational  Plan 
(now  referred  tci  as  an  Operational  Requirement 
IVxcument)  developed  by  the  USAARMt'  for 
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Wargaming  conducted  by  the 
TRADOC  Analysis  Command  (TRAC)  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  indicates 
the  entire  regiment  could  be  deployed 
with  approximately  400  C-S  or  C-17 
sorties.  The  C-17  is  especially 
important  because  of  its  ability  to  use 
over  6,000  runways  outside  the 
United  States  that  are  not 
usable  by  the  C-5. 


the  light  ca\'a!r^’  regiment  outlines  the  treinen- 
dous  versatility  and  capability  herctotore  nor 
available  ur  the  contingency  corps  commander; 

“The  light  cavalry  regiment  will  provide  the 
contingency  corps  commander  the  capability 
to  ettectively  see  the  harrlefield  and  direct  coni' 
bat  power  decisively  at  the  right  place  and  time. 
The  regiment  will  provide  a  rapidly  deploy¬ 
able,  lethal  and  survivahle  mobile  combined 
anns  force  capable  of  conducting  its  missions 
throughout  the  depth  of  the  battlefield.”’' 

Organising  and  fielding  a  light  cavalrt’  regi¬ 
ment  for  the  contingency  C(  irps  should  be  a  very' 


high  prioritv.  Simply  having  die  i.;ipability  lo 
projeci  such  a  force  adds  signitic.inrh  to  derer- 
rence.  Idle  presence  of  light  caealn,  cm  the  fu¬ 
ture  biittlefield  will  greatly  reduce  the  rok  to 
earlier -deployed  (light  infantry)  forces  ;ind 
pn H  ides  a  compounding  effect  on  the  oprtons 
available  to  the  coqis  commander. 

Light  cavalre  is  not  just  another  combat  arms 
organization.  .As  a  strategic:  asset,  it  offers  more 
flexibility  and  capabilirv  than  any  I'ther  land 
force  organization  currently  available  to  the  N;i- 
tiitnal  (  A immand  .Auth( irity.  t  liven  its ileterrent 
value,  force  projection  c.ipabiliry.  ci  unbar  p  iwer 
ani.1  mission  profile,  if  prov  ides  miirecomlxit  [>>- 
tentkil  than  an  entire  light  infantp  diviston. 
Kith  strategically  iiiivl  oixTationallv. 

Tlte  Annv  must  not  rerrcvit  from  the  dev  elop¬ 
ment  and  fielding  of  the  light  cav  aln  regiment, 
its  importance  to  our  national  military  stmtegy 
has  Ix'en  ackni nvledged  .since  the  c.irly  19S0s, 
but  never  K'fore  has  the  need  Ix-en  si  >  great.  The 
strategic  vtilue  of  light  cavaln,  mandates  that  it 
be  included  in  the  Anny’s  force  stnictiire. 

If  resourcing  is  an  issue,  the  debate  should  nor 
center  on  whether  or  not  to  field  such  a  force,  but 
rather  what  must  be  given  iio  to  make  nxim  tor 
it.  Further,  it  is  an  organizatiori  whose  presence 
on  the  future  battlefield  is  of  such  strategic  v.ilue 
that  potential  billpavers  should  not  K'  limited  to 
just  the  .Army.  It  is  that  important.  MR 
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Desert  Storm 


Armv  Families 


Colonel  James  A.  Martin,  US  Army, 

Major  Mark  A.  Vaitkus,  US  Army, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Louis  M.  Mikolajek,  US  Army,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Malcolm  D.  Johnson,  US  Army 


This  article  highlights  US  Army,  Europe*s  (USAREUR's)  family 
support  during  the  Southwest  Asia  deployment,  and  how  family  mem¬ 
bers  responded  to  this  assistance.  This  was  a  stressful  period,  but  most 
family  members  coped  well  Military  leaders  built  a  safety  net  around 
their  families,  and  unit  spouses  and  community  members  actively  sup¬ 
ported  one  another.  As  a  result,  families  were  well  cared  for  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  USAREUR  enjoyed  “homecoming" 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  accomplishment. 


The  war  in  Southwest  Asia  (SWA)  re¬ 
quired  the  early  deployment  of  several 
elements  of  VII  Corps  and  a  number  of  smaller 
USAREUR-based  units  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Between  November  1990  and  January  1991, 
more  than  79,000  soldiers  left  Europe  for  the 
SWA  combat  zone.  One  of  the  complications  in 
sending  soldiers  from  USAREUR  was  planning 
and  executing  support  for  families.  Approxi¬ 
mately  54  percent  of  these  soldiers  were  married, 
and  46  percent  had  their  families  living  with 
them  in  Europe.  More  than  89,000  family 
members  remained  in  USAREUR  during  the 
deployment. 

At  the  announcement  of  US  AREUR  deploy¬ 
ments,  Generals  John  R.  Galvin  and  Crosbie  E. 
Saint,  the  two  senior  Army  officers  in  Europe, 
encouraged  Army  families  to  remain  in  Europe. 
Unit  and  community  leaders  were  told  to  place 
a  priority  on  family  support.  Wisely,  these  senior 
leaders  recognized  that  families  of  nondeploying 
soldiers  also  faced  additional  stres.sors — for  ex¬ 
ample,  their  sponsor’s  increased  work  hours  in 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  aiuhrir 
and  do  not  purport  to  reflect  the  ptjsiticm  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  Defense  irr  any  other  /^emment 
office  or  agency. — Editor 


support  of  the  deploying  forces  and  the  universal 
threat  of  terrorism.  Ux:al  leaders  responded  by 
building  “layers  of  support”  to  ensure  that  every¬ 
one  was  taken  care  irf  during  this  crisis.  Saint’s 
stated  position  was  to  err  on  the  side  of  dupli¬ 
cation  and  overlap  in  order  to  create  a  “family 
safety  net.” 

The  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Personnel  at 
USAREUR  headquarters  established  a  Family 
Support  Task  Force  (FSTF)  in  November  1990. 
This  task  force  met  biweekly  until  the  end  of 
Desert  Surnn  and  continued  to  meet  monthly  un¬ 
til  August  1991  to  maintain  supptrrt  for  families 
of  soldiers  who  remained  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait,  and  for  soldiers  deployed  to  Operation 
Prmiuk  Comftyrt.  Members  of  the  task  force  in¬ 
cluded  key  USAREUR  staff  and  sulxrrdinate 
major  commands,  such  as  the  7th  Medical  Com¬ 
mand,  1st  Personnel  Command  and  21st  The¬ 
ater  Support  Command,  as  well  as  family  mem¬ 
ber  repre.sentatives  from  major  communities  and 
units  throughout  USAREUR.  Ov'er  the  course 
of  the  deployment,  the  task  force  initiated  more 
than  100  actions  designed  to  address  a  broad 
range  of  family  issues.  More  than  anything  else, 
the  task  force  was  a  place  to  “brainstorm”  ideas. 
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\Nhen  asked  in  what  ways  their  family  support  group  efforts 
were  successful,  77  percent  of  the  company  leaders  and  73  percent  of  the  battalion 
leaders  wrote  that  the  group  was  mating  members’ emotional  needs.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  38  percent  of  the  company  leaders  and  64  percent  of  the  battalion  leaders  felt 
that  the  group  was  meeting  family  members’  informational  needs. 


Regardless  of  existing  rules  or  regulari{>ns,  these 
ideas  received  serious  consideration.  It  was  a 
place  where  creative  strlutions  to  common  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  freely  shared  across  command 
boundaries.  The  task  force  had  the  ear  of  the 
USAREUR  commander  in  chief,  tmd  it  oper¬ 
ated  with  a  “can  do”  approach. 

Among  other  accomplishments,  the  task 
force  was  behind  the  creation  of  a  USAREUR- 
wide  “Helpfril  1”  phone  line.  This  call-in  re¬ 
source,  staffed  by  volunteers  in  each  communi¬ 
ty',  allowed  family  members  (and  nttndeployed 
stsldiers)  to  ask  questions  or  raise  concerns  any¬ 
time  day  or  night,  seven  days  a  week.  Other  ac¬ 
complishments  included  establishing  guidelines 
for  the  use  of  nontactical  vehicles  for  family  sup¬ 
port  functions;  instituting  limited  base  supptrrt 
privileges  for  extended  family  members  acting 
in  loco  parentis-,  publicizing  methods  of  reim¬ 
bursement  for  volunteer  expenses;  and  ob¬ 
taining  permission  for  family  members  to  u.se 
military  dining  facilities. 

While  there  were  a  few  problems,  overall, 
USAREUR  units  iind  communities  did  a  superb 
job  taking  care  of  families.  This  article  Itxtks  at 
information  from  community  representatives, 
rear  detachment  commanders  (REXZs),  family 
support  group  leaders  (FSi  jLs)  and  family  mem¬ 
bers  to  highlight  some  of  the  more  imptrrtant 
lessons  learned  during  this  unprecedented 
deployment. 

Sources  of  Information 

Information  provided  by  USAREUR  head¬ 
quarters,  ccjrps  and  community  representatives 
at  weekly  meetings  of  the  FSTF  and  two  related 
but  independent  studies  provide  the  basis  for  this 
article.  Each  author  was  an  FSTF  member  and 
actively  involved  in  task  force  activities. 

One  study,  conducted  in  March  1991  by  the 


US  Army  Medical  Research  Unir-Europe 
(USAMRU-E),  was  an  anonymous  mailed  sur¬ 
vey  of  USAREUR  FSGLs.  This  sun  ey  was  de¬ 
signed  to  elicit  group  leaders’  experiences  and 
perceptions.  A  total  of  442  suneys  were  ■x'nt 
to  FSGLs  randitmly  selected  from  lists  pros  ideii 
by  corps  and  theater  support  command  officials. 
There  was  a  respectable  48-pcTcent  response 
mte,  including  data  from  83  company  and  48 
battalion  FSGLs,  representing  K'th  combat  and 
support-type  units. 

[during  February  and  March  1991 ,  Headqu<ir- 
ters,  USAREUR,  conducted  its  annual  Person¬ 
nel  Opinion  Sursey.  This  pros  ides  the  second 
source  of  surv’ey  data.  This  family  meniK-r  sur¬ 
vey  fiKused  on  the  impact  of  Desert  Storm  on 
family  members'  health,  well-being  and  overall 
life  satisfactissn.  The  sursey  sitmple  included 
over  4,000  family  members  of  both  deployed  and 
nondeploytxi  .soldiers. 

FSGL  Survey 

The  USAMRU-E  survey  asked  clostvl  and 
open-ended  questions  asked  aKxit  a  variety  of 
issues  including  demogniphic  charactenstics  of 
the  leaders  (themselves),  the  structure  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  their  family  suppiirt  groups  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  unit  and  community  leaders  and  serv  ¬ 
ice  agencies.  Family  suppon  leaders  were  asktvl 
about  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  their  role 
as  group  leader  and  the  impact  on  their  <mn 
well-being.  Finally,  they  were  asktxl  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  adaptation  of  family  members  to  the 
stress  of  deployment.  The  information  pre¬ 
sented  here  fcx:uses  on  the  83  company  and  48 
battalion  FSGLs  in  this  s;imple. 

Information  provided  to  the  family  sup(x>rt 
group  task  force  .suggested  that  the  majority'  of 
FSGLs  assumed  their  role  as  a  result  of  their 
spouse’s  senior  position  in  the  unit.  Fkised  on  the 
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Only  25  percent  of  the  company  leaders  and  40  percent 
of  the  battalion  leaders  worked  more  than  15  hours  per  week  on  activities  related  to  their 
family  support  group  role.  The  median  number  of  hours  for  the  company  leaders  was 
eight  per  week,  and  13  for  the  battalion  group  leaders.  Despite  the  limited  hours,  many  of 
these  spouses  felt  that  their  family  support  group  activities  interfered  "a  fair  amount  or  a 
lot”  with  their  personal  life.  Their  open-ended  comments  suggested  that  the  most 
difficult  aspect  of  their  role  was  the  “unpredictability”  of  demands. 


USAMRU-E  siincy,  only  lO  percent  ot  the 
company  leaders  and  4  [XTcent  ot  the  battalion 
leaders  said  that  they  were  "elected”  to  their 
position,  t’)!!  the  othet  hand.  51  percent  of 
the  company  leaders  and  42  percent  ot  the  h.it- 
tahon  leaders  were  apixiinted  Ix’caiise  of  their 
spouse's  role  (as  commander  or  other  senior 
unit  member). 

The  majority  ot  units  had  tamily  support 
K'roups  before  the  deployment,  and  many  of  the 
present  leaders  had  Ixx-n  in  the  role  of  FSCil.  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  For  example,  4^>  {xt- 


cent  ot  the  company  leaders  .ind  54  (x.'rcent  of 
the  battalion  leaders  h.id  heKi  their  pswirions  tor 
iiKire  than  six  months. 

Tlie  sun  ey  found  that  these  sixxises  were  not 
evjualK  .o  1  w  itb.  tamily  suppim  croup  actn  i- 
ties.  Oily  25  {X’rcent  ot  the  company  leaders 
and  40  ix-rcent  ot  the  Kittalion  leaders  worked 
more  than  15  houis  fvr  week  on  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  their  tamily  supjMrt  ymuip  role.  Tlie 
medi.in  numlx'rot  hours  for  the  ci’inpany  lead¬ 
ers  was  eicht  (xx  week,  and  .  5  tor  the  battalum 
croup  leasiers. 
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Spouses  of  deployed  soldiers  were  critical 
of  the  way  unit  leaders  handled  family  needs  during  the  predeployment. ...  The  lack 
of  a  family  support  group  was  most  predominant  in  units  that  do  not  routinely  deploy 
from  their  home  duty  station  during  peacetime  training. 


Despite  the  limited  hours,  many  of  these 
spouses  felt  that  their  family  suppt)rt  fjroup  activ¬ 
ities  interfered  “a  fair  amount  or  a  lor”  with  their 
personal  life  (46  percent  of  the  company  leaders 
and  75  percent  of  the  battalion  leirders  felt  this 
way).  Their  open-ended  ettmments  suggested 
that  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  their  role  was  the 
“unpredictability"  of  demands.  They  never 
knew  and  cttuld  not  control  when  someone  was 
going  to  cal!  for  assistance.  Their  personal  plans 
and  needs  would  often  have  to  be  put  aside  while 
they  helped  someone  else.  l\'spite  this  com¬ 
plaint,  the  overw'helming  majority'  said  that  they 
enjoyed  their  role  as  the  unit  FSGL  (88  percent 
of  the  company  leaders  and  78  percent  of  the 
battalion  leaders  felt  this  v^’ay). 

Most  FSGLs  said  that  they  were  able  to  share 
their  burdens  with  other  group  memK>rs  (95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company  leaders  and  91  percent  of 
the  battalion  leaders).  There  were  a  few  FSGLs 
whodid  not  or  were  not  able  to  share  the  burdens 
assiKiated  with  family  member  needs  and  de¬ 
mand-  These  spouses  were  the  most  likely  to  re¬ 
port  feeling  “burnt  out.”  Survey  respondents  also 
echoed  family  support  group  task  force  informa¬ 
tion  that  burnout  was  often  related  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  demands  of  a  relatively  few  unit  family 
members. 

When  asked  aKiut  their  unit’s  RIX',  most 
FSCjLs  were  ver>’  positive.  They  felt  that  their 
RIX'  was  well  qualified  ( 52  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  leaders  and  51  percent  of  the  battalion 
leaders  felt  this  way).  Only  1 1  percent  of  the 
company  and  9  percent  of  the  battalion  RlXds 
were  described  as  “not  at  all  qualified.”  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  company  and  85  percent  of 
the  battalion  FSGLs  dccscribe  their  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  unit  RIXC  as  “excellent  to 
gtxnJ.”  CXily  12  percent  of  the  company  leaders 
and  1 1  percent  of  the  battalion  leaders  described 
a  “p<x)r  to  horrible”  relationship  with  the  RIX'. 


In  addition,  FSGLs  nited  rheircommunity  hcati- 
quarters  and  agencies  (such  as  Anny  C  ximmuni- 
ty  Services)  as  helpful. 

When  asked  in  what  ways  their  family  support 
group  efforts  were  successftil,  77  percent  of  the 
company  leaders  and  73  percent  of  the  battalion 
leaders  wrote  that  the  group  was  meeting  mem¬ 
bers’  emotional  needs.  CXi  the  I'ther  band,  only 
38  percent  of  the  company  leaders  and  64  per¬ 
cent  of  the  battalion  leaders  felt  that  the  group 
was  meeting  family  members’  informational 
needs.  This  distinction  is  imyntnant  KxauM.* 
over  75  percent  of  Kith  the  company  and  battal¬ 
ion  leaders  felt  that  spouses  attend  family  sup[\'rt 
meetings  for  infomiation  (as  compared  to  21 
percent  and  26  percent  citing  emotional  support 
as  the  reason  sjxmses  attend  these  meetings). 

Finally,  when  asked  to  comment  on  how  unit 
families  were  dealing  with  the  deployment  (two 
to  three  months  after  their  spouses  had 
deployed),  aKiut  90  jvreent  of  FSCjLs  slid  that 
they  had  seen  very  few  or  no  serious  adjustment 
problems  among  their  unit  spouses.  The  mwlal 
respon.se  to  the  question,  “How  long  will  family 
members  be  able  to  handle  the  separation.’”  was 
six  months  (52  percent  of  the  company  leaders 
and  67  percent  of  the  battalion  leaders  gave  this 
respoase).  Most  FSGLs  K'lieved  that  if  the  sie- 
ployment  lasted  longet  than  six  months,  the 
numlx-T  of  family  problems  wmild  increase  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

When  askexi  alxnit  unit  .spouses  who  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  “wait  out”  the  deploy¬ 
ment,  only  three  percent  of  the  company  leaders 
and  five  percent  of  the  battalion  leasiers  cited 
negative  reasons  for  wby  spouses  Itad  left.  Se¬ 
venty-seven  percent  of  tlie  company  leaders  and 
61  percent  of  the  battalion  leaders  .s,)id  their 
spouses  left  for  pxtsitive  reasons.  A  typical  px>si- 
tivc  rcasiin  was  to  K'  with  extended  family  for 
the  exptx;red  binh  of  a  child. 
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Leaving  competent  and  caring  RDCs  to  work  with 
FSGLs  and  community  representatives  made  a  difference.  It  validated  for  families 
the  senior  leaders'  promise  that  "we  will  take  care  of  you.  "and  it  was  the  cornerstone  for 
successful  family  support  group  operations 


USAREUR  Family  Member 
Personnel  Opinion  Survey 

Ttic  USAREL’R  Pcr-onncl 
Suncv  prin'klcd  .i  iiKMasot  the  imp.ict 

al  operations  Desert  ShieLl  and  Desert  Storm  i>n 
the  hiinilies  of  deployed  .ind  nondeploveii  L'SA- 
REUR  soldiers.  In  Fehriiar\  aiul  Marelt  ot  R)*-)! . 
more  than  4,000  tamilv  memlx-rs  resjMnded  to 
thestin  ev  mailed  to  a  nindotn  samjde  ot  families 
thronyhiHit  USARELR.  Tire  re-'je indent',  re- 
tleeted  the  known  demtiyraphie  composition  ot 
the  tot.il  US.AREUR  t.imiK  iMpnlatioti,  .ini.1  the 
responses  were  statist leallv  siyniticant  at  the 
95-pereefir  eont'idencc  lewl. 

Rased  on  the  sur\ev  response',  spouse'  I't 
deployed  soldiers  were  critical  ot  tlw  w.iv  utut 
leaders  handled  t,tmily  needs  during  the  prcvle' 
ployment  [X’riiKl.  Tliirry-fiee  percent  teh  that 
tliey  were  not  ^i'en  adequate  intomiation,  65 
percent  said  that  there  was  insutiiciei'.t  time  tor 
family  needs  and  4 1  percent  felt  that  leaders  were 
not  supjx  imve  ot  families  duritiy  this  ditf  icult  pc-- 
rioel.  Written  comments  from  family  memlxrs 
indicated  the  lack  ot  a  family  support  tfroup  was 
most  predominant  in  units  that  do  not  routinely 
deploy  from  their  home  duty  station  durine 
peacetime  trainintj. 

When  asked  directly  ahnit  stnirces  ot  stress 
since  their  spon.sors’  deployment,  spouses  of 
deployed  soldiers  said  that  the  tollowinjt  issues 
caused  them  a  “moderate  to  a  larp'e  amount”  of 
stress: 

•  Spouses  safety  in  the  combat  zone  (86 
percent). 

•  Uncertainty^  aKtut  the  length  of  the  de¬ 
ployment  (80  {xrcent). 

•  Uoncems  about  living  conditions  tor  sol¬ 
diers  (61  percent). 

•  Problems  communicating  with  their 
spouse  in  Southwest  Asia  (58  pc-rcent). 


.•\il  re'is'ndent'  were  ,1'ked  hovv  otmn  tlua 
exixTienced  .i  \arietvot  'Vinpium'  t'Uch  .o  '.ad- 
nc".  lonelinc"  and  noui'le  'leepinel  t\pii...i!K 
rel.ited  todepre'sion,  ,n.i  'lumi  ml',  loed  indic.m  'r 
in 'Uklk'' ot  p'vcholoek  ,il  well  Ivinu.  B.ised  on 
rheir  re'poii'C'.  it  .ippear'  tltar  'piui'C'  ol 
depk'ycsl  M'ldiers  expirienced  'ignitisantK  lUi 'tv 
P'vchologic.il  ^ii'trc"  than  'Imu'C'  ol  'oldiet' 
who  vlid  not  deplo\.  it  I'ne  cs  'ii'ider'  the  'p  'n't.'' 
ot  the  nondeploved  'oldtet'  to  K'  ,i  “control 
i:roup,"\\ith  lOto  20iX’ri.ent  ot  thc'c  ittdn  idii.tl' 
reisming.it  le.i't  one  '\iiipti  nn  tour  >  >r  more  da\' 
of  the  week,  slearlv  a  'ignitic.int  projMrtion  i 
to  5 1  jxrcent  1  > >1  the  'p'U'C'  > it  deplowd  'okliet' 
exfx'rienced  incre.i'cd  'MiipTonw  during  thi'  de- 
plovtiienr. 

S^^^nsor's  rank  o  ,i  \er\  'jisvl  itxiicaror  of  a 
host  of  MKto-A.lemogr,iphic  eamhles  (age,  tn- 
come,  edtic.ttion,  mvi.iI  clas',  atid  HionV  l^ai.t 
from  the  ix-rsonnel  opinmn  'ur\  e\  suggc't'  sug¬ 
gest'  th.u  regardlc"  ol  the  '[Mit'or''  rank,  the 
spouses  of  vleployed  s4d.iers  experienced  higher 
levels  of  distres'  th.in  '|xni'e'  ot  nondepk'yed 
sokliers.  .•\s  one  might  exjxxt,  however,  older, 
more  eilucated.  more  tinanciallv  xcure  'pousc' 
were  ix'tier  .ihle  to  cope  u  ith  deployment  'tress 
■  ind  reported  fewer  'ymptoms. 

When  asked  aUnit  formal  sources  of  emotion- 
■il  and  t.ingil'le  sup}X'rt.  the  maionrv  of  spui'cs 
of  deployed  soldiers  dexrilx'd  ,i  itumlx'r  ot  tndi- 
vidu.tls  .11x1  organizations  as  reliable  Mturce'  of 
sup}sort  (rear detachment,  family  suptMrt  group', 
otlier  unit  'iMuses,  .Aniiy  (.k-immunitv  Serx  ices, 
the  Family  .‘Xssistance  C  enter,  ch.ipLiins.  nei'gh- 
hors,  church  groups  aixk  tor  rhi  "c  \m  'rking,  their 
supc'rx tsors).  Tlte  vast  m,i|ority  ot  sjxni'e'  ot 
deployed  soldiers  also  affinned  tltai  others  were 
available  to  assist  or  to  |usr  lx  with  them.  Tiro 
percent.ige  of  spouses  of  vleployed  soldiers 
confinning  that  there  was  “ilefinite"  support  was 
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These  USAREUR  family  support  efforts  might  not 
have  been  as  successful  had  the  deployment  lasted  for  a  longer  period  of  time  or  if 
large  numbers  of  casualties  had  resulted  during  Desert  Storm ,  This  is  especially  true 
since  many  community  service  support  staffs  are  only  one  or  two  people  deep,  and  many 
community  helpers  are  also  family  members  and  potential  victims  of  loss  themselves. 
Fortunately,  USAREUR  did  not  have  to  face  either  of  these  challenges. 


substanrially  hitjhcr  than  that  in  the  nonJe- 
pK>yed  sample  (64  percent  \ersiis  44  percent 
had  someone  tt)  listen  to  them,  61  percent 
versus  44  percent  had  someone  to  pn)vide 
emotional  support  and  52  percent  versus  58 
percent  could  count  on  someone  for  emergen¬ 
cy  transpxirtation). 

When  asked  to  e\’aluate  how  well  they 
thought  they  were  coping  with  a  v  ariety  of  life- 
domains  (family,  stKial  and  work  respvinsihili- 
ties),  most  spouses  said  that  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  they  were  coping  “ver\-  or  moderately  sue- 
cessfully."  In  this  self-assessment,  there  were  al¬ 
most  no  differences  between  the  spouses  of 
deployed  versus  nondeploycxl  soldiers  (coping 
with  wttrk  85  percent  versus  86  percent,  coping 
with  family  87  percent  versus  88  percent  aiul 
coping  with  scKial  responsibilities  68  percent 
versus  67  percent).  When  asked  about  overall 
family  adjustment  to  Army  life,  there  was  al¬ 
most  no  difference  Ix-rween  these  two  groups. 
Despite  the  stress  asscKiated  with  their  sponsors' 
deployment  and  possibly  because  of  the  sup- 
fKirt  they  felt  from  their  unit  and  communityy 
the  .spouses  of  deployed  soldiers  remained  very 
positive  about  their  family’s  overall  adjustment 
to  the  demands  (tf  Army  life. 

Top-Down  Support 

It  is  clear  from  the  USAREUR  experience 
that  successfi.ll  family  support  starts  at  the  top  of 
the  command  structure.  Galvin  and  Saint  set 
the  tone  for  Army  leaders  in  Europe.  They  made 
frequent  public  statements  reassuring  deploying 
soldiers  and  their  families  that  the  welfare  of  the 
soldier’s  family  wasa  command  priority'.  Subordi¬ 
nate  senior  leaders  echcxid  this  promise.  Across 
Europe,  unit  and  community  staffs  worked  hard 
to  fulfill  this  commitment.  The  USAREUR 


mission  hc-caine  “rake  care  of  familiesl” 

The  accomplishment',  of  the  USAREUR 
family  task  force  demonstrate  the  benefits  of 
bringing  community  represeniarives  anti  com¬ 
mand  staff  officers  u  igether.  In  an  ( qx-n,  cream  e, 
“can do” atmosphere,  ami  with  access  toauthon- 
ries  capable  of  cutting  through  retl  rape  and  ntir- 
mal  bureaucratic  prixedtires,  the  task  force  was 
able  to  initiate  anti  support  actions  that  helfx*d 
people  immetliately. 

Leaving  competent  anti  caring  R1X>  to  work 
with  FSGLs  anti  community  representatives 
made  a  tlifference.  It  validated  for  families  the 
senior  leaders’  promise  that  “we  will  take  care  of 
you,”  atul  it  was  the  cornerstone  for  successful 
family  support  group  ojvrations. 

Many  gnaup  leailers  assumed  their  role  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  siMuses’  leadership  positions, 
yet  most  were  positive  aKiur  their  experiences 
and  accomplishments.  Even  when  these  FSGLs 
were  not  working  long  hours,  the  nature  of  the 
problems  they  f.iced  (births,  child  care  needs,  ex¬ 
tended  family  deaths,  serious  illnesses,  accidents, 
financial  problems,  and  so  on)  and  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  in  these  situations  were  significant 
stressors.  Fortunately,  most  FSGLs  had  sometine 
(cither  the  RIX-  or  another  spouse)  to  support 
them.  One  thing  they  wishc-d  for  was  better 
preparation  for  this  role,  especially  information 
aUiur  programs  an.l  benefits  available  to  assist 
family  memK-rs. 

Naturally,  the  Southwest  Asia  deployment 
was  stressful  for  spouses  of  deployed  USAREUR 
soldiers.  Many  experienced  distress  symptoms, 
but  most  coped  well.  It  is  reasonable  to  Ixdieve 
that  part  t)f  their  successful  coping  was  a  rtssult 
of  the  “blanker  of  support”  provided  by  indi¬ 
vidual  units  and  communities.  Most  family 
members  believed  that  there  was  someone 
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nearby  to  turn  to  in  time  of  need. 

These  USAREUR  family  support  efforts 
might  not  have  been  as  successhil  had  the  de¬ 
ployment  lasted  ft)r  a  longer  period  tif  time  ttr  if 
large  numbers  of  casualties  had  resulted  during 
Desert  Storm.  This  is  especially  true  since  many 
community  service  support  staffs  are  oidy  one  or 
two  people  deep,  and  many  community  helpers 
are  alsti  family  members  imd  potential  victims  of 
loss  themselves.  Fortunately,  USAREUR  did 
not  have  to  face  either  of  these  challenges. 

The  deployment  reconfinned,  for  most  units 
and  communities,  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  families  often  consume  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amounts  of  resources.  It  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  in  times  of  crisis,  most  people  “rise  to 
the  occasion”  and  that  it  is  always  better  to  en¬ 
courage  coping  rather  than  treat  anyone  as  a 
helpless  victim. 

Very  early  in  the  deployment,  USAREUR 
leaders  recognized  that  soldiers  who  did  not 
deploy  (and  their  families)  also  faced  some 
unique  stressors.  Many  soldiers  felt  left  out,  un¬ 
appreciated  and  ignored  because  of  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  Desert  Storm  soldiers  and  families. 
USAREUR  leaders  addressed  these  issues. 
While  not  relieving  all  the  pain,  they  made  these 
issues  something  that  could  be  discussed  openly. 
They  alst:)  recognized  everyone’s  contributions, 
whether  they  served  in  Southwest  Asia  or  re¬ 
mained  in  Europe.  Leaders  made  rewards  such 
as  soldier  (and  family)  vacations  at  an  Army 


recreation  center  in  the  Swiss  Alps  available  to 
everyone.  Leaders  also  went  out  of  their  way 
to  promise  soldiers  that  serv  ice  in  USAREUR 
during  the  war  would  not  become  a  negative  dis¬ 
criminator  for  promotion  and  other  selection 
boards. 

This  article  has  lcx)ked  at  a  variety  of  suppon 
issues  for  families  during  USAREUR’s  de¬ 
ployment  to  Southwest  Asia.  It  highlights  the 
importance  of  senior  leader  commitment  to  fam¬ 
ilies  and  describes  the  operation  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  USAREUR  family  support  task  force. 
It  examines  information  from  three  related  fiimi- 
ly  support  as.sessments  carried  out  during  the 
USAREUR  deployment.  Information  from 
these  studies  suggests  that  unit  and  community 
support  efforts  were  keys  to  s  iccess  and  that 
family  members  of  deployed  stildiers  coped  well 
despite  the  added  stress  asstKiated  with  their 
spouses’  deployment  us  the  war  zone. 

Above  all,  this  article  stre.s,ses  the  importance 
of  making  resources  available  at  the  lowest  levels 
by  empowering  and  restsurcing  unit  RDCs  and 
FSGLs.  In  mtsst  cases,  these  individuals  are  the 
key  to  successful  family  support.  RLXi>  must 
know  how  to  help  and  must  care  enough  to  help. 
FSGLs  and  RDCs  must  share  the  burden,  and 
the  community  service  agencies  must  be  ready 
and  willing  U)  back  them  up.  Finally,  everyone 
needs  to  recttgnize  that  no  one  has  ail  the  .m- 
swers,  and  no  one  system  will  always  meet  every 
need  or  expectation.  MR 
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Budgeting 

for  Readiness 


Lieutenant  General  Johnny  J.  Johnston,  US  Army,  Retired 


With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  a  public  outcry  for  reduemg  Aefed- 
eraldefkityCongress  is  looking  at  where  to  make  iuise  reductions.  The 
ardhor  uses  the  US  nonprepandness  in  the  Korean  War  as  an  argument 
against  cutting  too  much,  too  quick.  He  offers  insights  as  to  how 
forces  were  committed  to  battle  witii  little  or  no  regard  for  titeir  traimng 
readiness.  He  suggests  that  the  readiness  reporting  system  be  eve^uOed 
to  ensure  tiud  an  accurate  trainmg  readiness  jncture  is  (ditainable. 


ONE  OF  the  most  disquieting  books  a 
professional  soldier  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  citizen  interested  in  the  nation’s  well  being 
can  read  is  T.  R.  Fehrenbach’s  This  Kind  of  War: 
A  Study  in  Unpreparedness.  It  chronicles  the 
reduction  of  the  Army  following  World  War  11 
and  examines  to  some  extent  the  mind-set  of 
America’s  leaders  and  of  America  itself  as  our 
country  searched  for  peace,  prosperity  and  the 
good  life  in  the  late  1940s  and  earlv  1950s.  These 
years  are  not  completely  analogous  to  the  late 
1 980s  and  early  1 9^,  but  a  thread  of  the  analogy 
is  disturbingly  present  The  Soviet  threat  appears 
to  be  gone  and  most  Americans,  including 
their  elected  representatives,  want  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum  spent  on  a  military  force  that,  after  all, 
may  not  be  necessary. 


The  purpx)se  of  this  article  is  to  sound  an 
alarm.  The  specter  of  June  1950,  when  Task 
Force  Smith  was  the  vanguard  of  dte  24th  Itiftm- 
try  Division  (ID)  into  Korea,  ^vould  never  leave 
us.  Our  soldiers  were  committed  to  combat  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  other  choice,  and  the  lessons 
learned  from  their  first  six  months  were  bitter  in¬ 
deed.  We  were  fbmmate  in  Opetatktn  Desert 
Storm.  We  had  time  to  train  and  an  enemy  that 
proved  to  be  less  than  tenacious.  Whife  dhiOT  are 
many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Gutf  War, 
my  judgment  is  we  need  to  reflect  on  che  lessons 
learned  in  June  1950,  in  Korea.  Without  r^eod 
for  readiness,  US  trocps  were  committed  from 
Japan,  poorly  trained,  poorly  disciplined,  poorly 
ccrndfricned,  pooriy  equipped  and  in  too  many 
instances,  pocdy  led.  Our  young  men  pjaid  a  ter- 
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rible  price  for  being  unprepared.  We  must  ensure 
that  this  event  in  history  never  repeats  itself. 

There  is,  happily,  a  major  difference  between 
the  US  Armed  Forces  of  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s  and  those  of  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s.  Today,  while  being  sharply  reduced,  they 
are  still  potent  forces,  well  equipped  and  led  by 
an  officer  corps  and  a  noncommissioned  officer 
corps  tested  by  a  number  of  actions  from  Grena¬ 
da  to  Panama  to  Operation  Desert  Storm.  But  the 
competition  for  government  resources  between 
a  better  life  for  the  inner  city  versus  trained  and 
ready  military  forces  is  just  beginning.  A  princi¬ 
pal  task  that  fells  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Army’s  military  and  civilian  leaders  is  to  make 
sure,  to  make  damned  sure,  that  the  condition  of 
our  forces  never  again  approaches  that  of  June 
1950.  Are  we,  the  Aimy,  doing  everything  we 
should?  I  will  argue  for  some  straightforward  and 
inexpensive  steps  that  have  not  been  taken,  but 
which  can  help  our  leaders  maintain  a  viable 
military  within  the  level  of  resources  provided 
by  Congress. 

Modem,  well-functioning,  state-of-the-art 
equipment  is  important  to  a  competent  military, 
but  not  the  key — the  key  is  training.  Training 
that  is  focused  on  those  tasks  that  ensure  our 
ability  to  go  to  war  and  fight  effectively  any¬ 
where  and,  if  necessary,  without  significant 
build-up  or  train-up  periods.  One  requirement 
for  such  a  capability  is  a  good  body  of  tactical 
doctrine  and  the  supporting  training  strategies. 
The  Army  has  this  in  a  oillection  of  tasks,  condi¬ 
tions  and  standards,  with  drills  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  at  squad,  platoon,  company  and  battalion 
levels  that  are  well  thought  out  and  applicable  to 
any  theater.  Computer-assisted  and  supported 
exercises  are  available  for  staffe  at  every  level, 
and  soon  perhaps,  simulations  will  be  developed 
to  enable  combined  arms  teams  to  train  in  detail 
on  fire  and  maneuver.  In  addition,  the  Army  still 
conducts  tried  and  true  field  training,  with  the 
best  taking  place  at  the  National  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  (NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California.  We  have  the 
tools  in  place.  The  question  is,  are  we  applying 
these  tcxils  and  focusing  the  funds  correctly  to 
maximize  training  readiness? 


Training  of  almtKt  any  kind  is  expensive  and 
amsumes  the  kind  of  funding  that  is  the  hard¬ 
est  to  retain:  Operations  and  Maintenance 
(06iM).  Unlike  dollars  tliat  reflect  capital  ex¬ 
penditures,  there  are  few  patrons  in  the  Congress 
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for  O&M  expenditures.  Furthermore,  training 
covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities.  Individual 
training  is  fairly  strai^tforward — we  know  what 
needs  to  be  taught,  to  whom  it  must  be  taught 
and  what  it  costs  to  teach  it.  At  the  end  of  each 
teaching  cycle,  we  test  to  ensure  the  teaching 
was  effective.  We  know  how  much  individual 
training  costs  per  soldier;  therefore,  we  can 
pretty  well  lay  it  on  the  line — the  Army  needs 
this  much  money  to  train  this  many  people  to 
meet  individual  training  requirements.  To  do 
less  or  to  take  shortcuts  means  soldiers  are  either 
untrained  or  not  trained  as  well  as  they  should 
be.  The  impact  of  insufficient  dollars  for  individ¬ 
ual  training  is  reasonably  measurable  and  clear. 

Unit  or  collective  training  is  a  horse  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  color.  The  budget  for  unit  training  takes 
form  and  substance  at  the  Department  of  the 
Army  (DA),  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
and  in  Congress.  At  these  levels,  such  terms  as 
operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  trade-offe  and 
“salami  slices”  are  often  used  to  depict  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  units  versus  what  is  to  be  made 
available.  The  Battalion  Level  Training  Model 
(BLTM)  is  used  to  develt^  a  notion  as  to  how 
much  money  should  be  made  available  for  col¬ 
lective  training  of  all  the  battalions  in  the  Active 
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Training  of  almost  any  kind  is  expensive  and  consumes  the  kind 
of  funding  that  is  the  hardest  to  retain:  Operations  and  Maintenance.  Unlike  dollars 
that  reflect  capital  expenditures,  there  are  few  patrons  in  the  Congress  for  O&M 
expenditures.  Furthermore,  training  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities.  Individual 
training  is  fairly  straightforward — we  know  what  needs  to  be  taught,  to  whom 
it  must  be  taught  and  what  it  costs  to  teach  it.  At  the  end  of  each  teaching 
cycle,  we  test  to  ensure  the  teaching  was  effective. 


Component  (AC)  and  Resene  Gunpiments 
(RCs).  In  the  prcxess,  some  hard  data  is  used — 
the  BLTM  says  if  you  perfonn  certain  drills  and 
training  events  a  certain  number  of  times  to 
standard,  you  will  travel  this  many  miles  and  be 
in  the  field  this  number  of  days.  We  know  how 
much  it  costs  to  move  a  tank  a  certain  distance 
and  how  much  it  costs  to  operate  a  piece  of 
equipment  for  a  certain  time.  We  can  lay  out  for 
the  budgeteers  a  projection  of  how  many  miles, 
how  many  hours  and  how  many  days  in  the  field 
are  required  for  the  drills  and  training  events. 
That  is  pretty  impressive  to  the  budgeteers,  and 
the  pnxess  has  been  mas.saged  and  amended 
over  the  years  based  on  results  and  input  from 
the  field,  so  that  it  “speaks”  now  as  if  this  prrxess 
is  an  oracle  from  Delphi. 

However,  is  the  pnxess  accurate?  The  number 
of  drills  and  training  events  to  be  performed  are 
based  on  the  size  of  the  budget  as.sumed  or  issued. 
To  accomplish  the  training  he  considers  “right," 
the  field  commander  can  take  shortcuts.  He  can 
“hotbed”  tanks  and  Bradleys  at  gunnery  sites,  re- 
duce  the  distances  over  which  they  operate,  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  iterations  of  training  events 


and  he  can  use  simulators  ot  various  kinds.  All 
these  techniques  reduce  mileage  and  hours, 
hence  costs.  And  what  is  the  impact  on  training 
readiness  ?  The  answer  is:  “We  just  do  not  know." 

We  bought  the  magnificent  unit  conduct  of 
tire  trainer  (UCOFT)  without  knowing,  other 
than  intuitively,  what  it  was  going  to  do  for  us. 
Talk  aKiut  luck!  We  came  our  of  the  UCGFT 
prcxurement  covered  with  glory',  because  units 
that  train  with  the  UCOFT  shwt  better  and 
consume  fewer  rounds  of  live  ammun  it  ion .  The 
savings  generated  pays  for  more  than  the  c^>st  ot 
the  simulator  and  provides  better-trained  .sol¬ 
diers.  Hotbedding  tanks  and  Bradleys,  reducing 
distances  or  number  ot  drills  and  training  events 
may  or  may  not  have  such  a  serendipitous  result. 

Back  in  Washington,  the  budgeteers  fight  the 
battle  to  the  bitter  end  and,  finally,  the  annual 
O&M  dollars  to  support  training  and  other  ac- 
tvities  are  issued  to  the  field.  Now,  the  art  i>f 
training  management  begins  in  earnest.  The 
battalion  commander,  if  he  is  new  to  command, 
has  it  Nith  difficult  and  easy.  His  job  is  difficult 
in  that  he  may  not  have  very  much  data  to  go  on, 
certainly  not  much  personal  knowlcxlge,  perhaps 
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The  Army  needs  a  feedback  report  on  training  readiness  that  will 
stand  audit. . . .  AC  units  must  be  prepared,  on  short  notice,  to  be  deployed  and  engage 
in  combat  with  little  train-up  time.  If  this  assumption  is  not  correct  for  particular 
units,  the  leadership  needs  to  know  it,  and  in  this  instance  it  must  be  very  specific; 
that  is,  what  can  they  do,  what  can  they  not  do  without  additional  training, 
and  how  much  more  in  time  and  money  is  it  going  to  cost? 


an  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program 
( ARTEP)  evaluation  or  notes  from  an  NTC  ro¬ 
tation;  still,  he  is  relying  on  records  and  reports. 
His  job  is  easy  because  he  is  not  responsible  for 
where  the  battalion  is,  but  rather  for  where  it  is 
going — so  he  can  call  a  spade  a  spade.  If  he  has 
been  there  awhile,  then  he  is  responsible  for 
where  the  unit  is,  as  well  as  for  where  it  is  going. 
He  will  still  call  a  spade  a  spade,  but  because  of 
his  personal  involvement,  his  judgments  may 
not  be  quite  so  objective. 

Each  battalion  commander  must  make  these 
judgments  as  he  lays  out  his  training  program  for 
the  year.  Accurate,  flawed,  or  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween,  it  is  the  beginning  point.  He  will  have 
help  from  his  higher  headquarters,  and  the  more 
experienced  minds  involved  in  a  subjective  judg¬ 
ment,  the  more  objective  it  becomes  (assuming 
the  minds  are  trained).  The  commander  makes 
judgments  as  to  what  field  training  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  at  what  level  and  where,  and  all  of 
this  is  balanced  against  the  money  and  time  he 
believes  will  be  available  to  train.  If  there  is  more 
than  enough  money,  the  training  can  be  better. 


Do  you  remember  that  happening!  I  dcT — but  it 
is  not  likely  to  happen  now.  Today,  he  has  to  Kx)k 
at  what  he  thinks  is  required,  balance  that  against 
the  dollars  and  time  available  and  lay  out  the 
year’s  training  program,  knowing  it  can  and  will 
be  adjusted  (probably  reduced)  at  least  quarterly. 
Now  the  battalion  begins  to  train,  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  behold,  for  a  battalion  is  a 
complex  system  where  each  part  must  be  trained 
to  do  its  tasks  and  then  be  melded  together  so 
that  the  synergism  involved  will  make  the  whole 
much  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  However, 
the  reverse  of  that  says  the  weak  or  weaker  links 
detract  out  of  proportion,  such  as  a  weak  intelli¬ 
gence  section  sharply  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  battalion,  a  weak  maintenance  sec¬ 
tion  likewise,  and  so  on.  As  the  training  is  con¬ 
ducted,  judgments  have  to  be  made  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  all  the  parts  as  to  progress  or  lack 
thereof  Finally,  on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  AC 
and  less  often  for  the  RCs,  an  overall  assessment 
must  be  made  as  to  the  training  readiness  of  the 
entire  unit  and  that  assessment  repttrted  up  the 
chain  of  command. 
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Reams  of  paper  have  lx.“en  consumed  \vritint> 
aK)ur  the  DA  Fonn  27 1 5  report.  It  is  an  tinder- 
statement  to  say  that  the  subjective  jxtrrion  tit 
the  report  (training;  readiness)  is  not  a  f'txid  tixil 
tor  Amay  leaders  to  use  in  a.s,sessint>  our  readiness 
for  war.  Tliere  are  a  host  ot  reasoias,  hut  the  basic 
one  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  more  objective  proc¬ 
ess  to  rate  traininj-  readinc'ss  at  the  unit  level. 
This  flaw  has  tar-ranjting  implications. 

This  mi^ht  he  a  f>iHxl  time  to  confess  that  this 
article  wells  forth  from  a  sense  of  frustration  that 
has  fermented  and  festered  in  me  tor  a  lon^  time. 
Wlaile  serving  tvs  the  Anny  s  director  ot  training, 
1  was  responsible  for  fonnulating  and  defending 
the  Army’s  training  budget.  The  RLTM  gave  me 
a  gocxl  base  tind  an  argtiment  that  was  respected 
by  biidgeteers,  hut  once  the  budget  went  to  the 
field  there  was  no  gtxxl  way  to  judge  whether  we 


h<id  just  enough,  tiH>  much  or  a  viisaster  on  our 
hands.  There  was,  in  other  voirds,  no  eftectne 
teei-lback  system.  Division  cominaixlers  com¬ 
plained  of  nor  having  enough  monev.  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  S4)  on,  but  an  inspection  ot  the  D.A 
2715  reixms  rarely  showed  any  imp.ict  on  train¬ 
ing  readiness.  It  is  unpnxkictive  to  ask  for  more 
training  dollars  when  readiness  reports  show 
units  being  trained  at  the  CA  or  (22  level.  Liter, 
as  an  anny  commander  resfxmsible  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  appro.xiinateiy  1 70.000  soldiers  in  units  of 
every  descriptii  m  fn  >m  ci  imbat  ti  >  ci  >mbat  service 
support,  my  goal  was  to  train  these-  units  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  meet  their  wanime  mission.  ,As 
tixils  to  evaluate  their  progress,  or  lack  thereof, 
1  had  the  DA  Fonn  2715,  the  US  .Anny  Forces 
Clontmand  IR,  the  eyes  of  the  reaviiness  groups, 
my  start  and  my  own  personal  observations. 


MOTC  Addresses  Physician  Shortage 


Recruitnieni  and  retention  ot  physicians  h,is  .il- 
vvav.s  presented  a  challenge  tor  the  Reserve  CJotnpo- 
nents.  While  patriotism  and  camaraderie  are  appeal¬ 
ing,  time  and  financial  constraints  are  major  deter¬ 
rents.  Thus,  in  1981,  the  Indiana  Amty  National 
Guard  (INARNG)  launchc-d  a  pilot  program,  the 
Mc-dical  (Officer  Training  Gorps  (MCdTC'),  as  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  physician  shortage. 

The  medical  student,  rather  than  the  physician  es- 
tabli.shcd  in  practice,  was  targeted  tor  two  reasons. 
Primarily,  recruiting  is  more  effective,  since  the  med¬ 
ical  student  typically  has  fewer  personal,  protcsisuinal 
and  financial  obligations.  Additionally,  retention  is 
enhanced  by  the  unique  stmcniringanaliigom  Ui  the 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Gorps  (ROTCd).  It  was 
thus  hypothesized  that  the  MOTC2  program  would 
recruit  and  retain  more  physicians  compared  to  tradi¬ 
tional  means. 

Tlie  medical  student,  who  must  have  succes.sfully 
completed  the  first  trimester  of  his  freshman  year,  is 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Service  Cfoips  (MS(2).  No  scholastic  .stipend  is  of¬ 
fered;  thus  ni )  additional  .service  obligation  is  incurred. 

The  students  are  a.ssigned  to  the  state  area  com¬ 
mand  (STARCH);  I'uw'ever,  they  are  organized  into 
the  MG)T(2  program,  which  functions  indepen¬ 
dently.  Cfhecks  and  balances  are  assured  by  threv 
levels  of  control.  The  program  is  cixinlinated  by  a 
full-rime  MSG  officer  whose  primary  mission  is  the 
MOTG  program.  Liaison  between  the  ARNG  and 


tltc  r.tc.iic.il  .xhih)!  !.■>  provided  by  a  traditi,.nat 
ARNG  physician  .iixl  a  medical  schixd  st. iff' physi¬ 
cian,  resix'c  lively. 

Tniining  is  tailored  to  the  student's  mcdic.il 
schixd  curriculum.  Tnxlitional  inactive  dutv  training 
(IDT)  and  annual  tniining  f.AT),  as  well  as  .iltema- 
tive  training  such  as  flexible  tniining  is  ofterexi.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  students  are  encounigcsl  to  drill  with  Kith 
medical  .ind  non-medical  units  such  as  infantry,  ar¬ 
tillery  anil  aviation. 

Ifoth  military  and  mcdic.il  profession.il  develop¬ 
ment  is  emphasized.  Tlie  students  parricip.ite  in  a 
fonn.il  C'ffricer  Professional  l\-velopment  ((5PD) 
progmim,  .idministered  by  the  Full-Time  Unit  Sup¬ 
port  (FTUS)  MfdTG  cixirdinator,  to  develop  mili¬ 
tary'  competency. 

Electives  with  military-affiliated  mcxlical  in.stitu- 
tions  .such  as  Walter  Real  Army  Medical  (fenter 
anil  Brixiks  Anny  Medical  (.fenter  are  av.iil.ible  and 
satisfy  Kith  ARNC3  and  medical  schixil  require¬ 
ments.  Additionally,  the  MC'lTCd  students  assist  in 
retention  physicals.  This  not  only  enhances  the 
technical  skills  recently  intrixluced  in  mcxiical 
schixil  but  also  increa.ses  the  mobiliz.ition  readiness 
of  the  state. 

M(5TCf  students  are  expised  early  to  the  tensions 
involved  with  wartime  and  mass  disaster  triage, 
treatment  ami  evacuation.  Tims,  the  MOTCf  stu¬ 
dents  an-  integrated  with  the  military  physicians  in 
mass  ca.sualry  exercise  training  and  also  complete  the 
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readiness  budgeting 


None  of  these  t(K)ls,  either  individually  iir  collec¬ 
tively,  were  adequate. 

To  recap:  as  director  of  training,  1  was  primari¬ 
ly  concerned  that  we  had  sufficient  resr>urces  to 
train.  As  the  commander,  2d  US  Army,  that  was 
a  concern,  but  the  primary  concern  was  whether 
w'e  w'ere  ready  to  meet  t)ur  wartime  mission  and 
if  not,  what  specifically  would  he  required,  by 
unit,  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  In  Krth  in¬ 
stances,  lack  of  an  objective  way  to  measure  unit 
training  assured  that  the  feedback  would  he 
flawed.  Moreover,  it  assured  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  restjurces  provided  would  he  wasted  by  units 
re-doing  tasks  they  already  knew  how'  to  do. 

I  needed  then,  and  1  contend  the  Army  needs 
now,  an  assessment  pnxess  that  descriKcs,  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  training  status  of  each  unit  based  on  its 
capability  to  perform  its  dcxtrinal  tasks  and  mis- 


Each  battalion  commander  must 
make  [tough  I  judgments  as  he  lays  out  his 
training  program  for  the  year  Accurate, 
flawed,  or  somewhere  in  between,  it  is  the 
beginning  point.  He  will  have  help . . . 
[but]  the  commander  makes  [thej 
judgments  as  to  what  field  training  will  be 
conducted  and  at  what  level  and  where, 
and  all  of  this  is  balanced  against  the 
money  and  time  he  believes  will  be 
available  to  train. 


sions  to  ARTEP  >tain.lards.  Tlie  pn  xess  mu>t  be 
understandable  and  clearly  indicate  the  level  of 
training  basc\l  tni  the  iXTcentage  of  go/no-go 
ratings  detemiined  in  ARTEPs  and  other  rated 
training  exercises.  Moreover,  the  training  time 


Grmbat  Casualty  Care  Course  (Ci**). 

Between  July  1981  and  July  1992,  41  INARNC 
students  graduated  from  medical  sch(X)l  and  c(.)ntin' 
ued  their  active  status  with  the  ARNG.  Sixty-eight 
percent  were  appointed  into  the  IN  ARNG  Mcxlical 
G>rps  (MC)  and  32  percent  selected  out-of-state 
residencies,  transferring  to  MC  positions  in  other 
states.  Fif^-six  percent  of  the  INARNG  MC3  is 
cttmpcised  of  MOTC  alumni.  As  of  June  1992,  64 
percent  of  the  MOTC  graduates  who  stayed  in  In¬ 
diana  are  still  active  w'ith  the  INARNG. 

When  compared  with  traditional  physician  re¬ 
cruiting  for  the  pa.st  1 1  years,  the  MOTC  program  is 
the  major  source  of  physician  recruitment  for  the  IN¬ 
ARNG.  The  MOTC  program  recruited  a  tenfold 
and  fourfold  greater  number  of  physicians  compared 
to  direct  appointment  and  interstate  transfers,  re¬ 
spectively  (see  figure).  Finally,  in  spire  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  internship,  residency  and  practice,  64  per¬ 
cent  of  the  MOTC  graduates  arc  still  active  with  the 
INARNG  MC. 

The  success  of  the  MOTC  program  is  ba.sed  on 
several  critical  attributes.  The  first  is  a  unicjue  stnic- 
turc  analogous  to  the  ROTC  program,  which  pro¬ 
vides  camaraderie  in  a  structured  setting.  The  stu¬ 
dents’  assignment  to  STARC  provides  exposure  to 
real-life  mission  execution,  yet  the  indejxndent 
organization  into  MOTC  allows  targeted  training 
specific  to  newly  commissioned  medical  officers.  A 
few  examples  of  such  training  include  assuming  .staff 


positions  analogous  to  unit  organization  within 
Mt^TyJ,  foniial  t')!'’!')  and  common  soldier  skills 
training. 

Tile  second  key  factor  is  that  training  is  flexible, 
adjusteel  to  the  student’s  class  schedule  and  targeted 


Accessions  1981  through  1992 


MOTC  I  Dir  Appt  U  Other 
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The  Army  needs  now,  an  assess¬ 
ment  process  that  describes,  in  detail,  the 
training  status  of  each  unit  based  on  its 
capability  to  perform  its  doctrinal  tasks 
admissions  to  ARTEP standards.  The 
process  must  be  understandable  and 
clearly  indicate  the  level  of  training  based 
on  the  percentage  of  go/no-go  ratings. . . . 
Moreover,  the  training  time  required  for 
the  unit  to  master  each  task  must 
be  spelled  ouL 


required  for  the  unit  to  master  each  task  must  be 
spelled  out.  Master  is  a  tough  word  and  suggests 
perfection,  but  perfection  is  not  normally 
achievable.  When  it  is,  it  is  not  affordable  in 
time  and  resources,  and  it  is  not  sustainable.  A 
process  based  on  the  percentage  of  go/no-go 


ratings  fot  the  tasks  would  provide  a  clear  status 
of  training,  ar  the  time,  without  indicating  per¬ 
fection.  It  would  support  the  establishment  of 
realistic  goals  for  each  task  and  mission  and  pro¬ 
vide  focus  on  the  no-go  ratings.  The  process 
would  also  provide  for  understandable  and  con¬ 
sistent  standards  for  unit  deployments.  Inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  process  is  the  determination  of  dollars 
and  ammunition  required  in  specific  terms. 
Within  the  units,  the  same  process  would  detail 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  every  section, 
platoon  and  company. 

A  most  significant  byproduct  of  such  a  process 
is  a  training  readiness  report  that  would  stand  au¬ 
dit.  The  Army  needs  a  feedback  report  on  train¬ 
ing  readiness  that  will  stand  audit.  The  Army’s 
fiscal  year  (FY)  1 993  budget  provides  O&M  dol¬ 
lars  to  sustain  an  OPTEMTO  of  800  miles  for 
tanks,  and  14.5  hours  for  unit  aircraft.  The  RCs’ 
slice  for  Army  Natiorral  GuardAJS  Army  Re¬ 
serve  is  288/200  miles  and  9/8. 1  hours  for  aircraft. 


to  his  individual  training  needs.  The  student  may 
take  advantage  of  flexible  training,  which  is  available 
to  selected  medical  professionals,  to  meet  IDT  and 
AT  requirements.  MOTC-specific  OPD  must  be 
available  at  multiple  times  in  order  to  accommodate 
various  schedules. 

Third,  both  military  and  medical  proficiency  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  multiple  levels,  including  individual,  unit 
and  MOTC-specific.  Individual  training  can  be 
completed  at  medical  school-affiliated  civilian  and 
military  facilities,  thereby  fulfilling  both  medical 
school  and  military  requirements.  The  students  may 
assist  MC  personnel  individually  or  as  a  group  with 
periodic  physicals  and  staffing  sick  and  emergency 
call.  A  team  of  students  frequently  teaches  m^ical 
classes  to  the  units.  The  students  are  encouraged  to 
drill  with  medical  and  non-medical  units  to  gain  a 
working  knowledge  of  unit  functions. 

Finally,  checks  and  balances  are  assured  by  three 
levels  of  control.  The  FTUS  MOTC  coordinator’s 
primary  mission  is  administration  of  the  MOTC  pro¬ 
gram.  Liaison  between  the  ARNG  and  the  medical 
school  is  provided  by  a  traditional  ARNG  physician 
and  a  medical  school  staff  physician.  All  three  must 
be  in  constant  communication  to  ensure  successful 
representative  implementation  of  the  program. 

The  MOTC  was  a  pilot  program  introduced  by 
the  INARNG  to  address  the  state’s  physician  short¬ 
age.  The  success  of  the  program,  in  both  recruiting 


and  retention,  has  exceeded  expectations.  The 
MOTC  program  is  not  only  the  major  source  of  phy¬ 
sician  recruitment  for  the  state,  but  in  only  1 1  years, 
MOTC  alumni  make  up  the  majority  of  INARNG 
physicians.  Since  one-third  of  the  MOTC  graduates 
have  left  Indiana  for  residency,  the  program  is  also  an 
important  source  of  physician  transfers  to  other 
states.  Finally,  in  spite  of  the  time  when  stresses  are 
peak;  such  as  during  intentship,  residency  and  the 
start  of  practice,  the  MOTC  alumni  have  stayed  in 
the  INARNG,  as  evidenced  by  the  retention  rate. 

In  conclusion,  the  MOTC  program  has  been  a 
highly  effective  recruiting  and  retention  tool  for  phy¬ 
sicians  in  Indiana.  Implementation  of  similar  pro¬ 
grams  nationwide  may  be  an  effective  approach  to  the 
physician  shortage  in  the  Reserve  Components. 

Mc^  A.  fCris/ina  Das,  Indiana  Army  hlaacmal  Guard,  is 
assistant  state  surgeon ,  Indiana  State  Area  Command,  Military 
Department  of  Indiana.  A  graduate  of  the  Indiana  University 
Medical  School,  she  has  served  as  a  commander  during  several 
REFORGER  exercises. 

Major  Michael  Yard,  Indiana  Army  Naaonal  Guard,  is 
battalion  S2/3,  J  I5th  Medical  Battalion,  38th  In/antry  Divi¬ 
sion  .  He  is  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University  and  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Brigadier  General  Joseph  A.  Greenlee  Jr.  is  assistant  adju- 
tantgeneralfAir},  IndianaAirNationalGuard.  Heisagradu- 
ate  (f  the  Indiana  University  Medical  School.  Industrial  College 
of  the  United  States  and  the  School  of  Aerospace  Medicme. 
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READINESS  BUDGETING 


The  asMimption,  and  cnrrectly  sn,  is  that  AC' 
units  must  Ix'  prepared,  nn  shnrt  notice,  to  K‘ 
deployed  and  enf^af^e  in  combat  witlt  little  train- 
iip  time.  If  this  assumption  is  not  correct  for  par- 
ticular  iittits,  the  leadership  necxls  to  know  it,  and 
in  this  instance  it  must  he  very  sptxific;  that  is, 
what  can  they  do,  what  can  they  not  do  without 
additional  traininj^,  and  how  much  more  in  time 
and  money  is  it  j^oing  to  cost !  Tlte  RCi  have  an 
even  more  difticult  challenj^e.  Wliile  they  are  ah 
kxrated  considerably  less  in  tenns  of  dollars  fctr 
unit  training,  time  to  train  is  their  most  precious 
resource.  V(Tiaf  level  can  they  train  to,  what  can 
they  not  train  to?  With  the  current  crop  of  sub¬ 
jective  reports,  no  one  really  knows. 

Much  as  it  pains  me,  as  an  infantryman,  to  sty 
it,  the  field  artillery  has  given  us  a  hroad  picture 
ctf  a  solution.  During  my  last  few  years  in  the  Ac¬ 
tive  Anny,  all  field  artillery  units  were  ret|iiirt\l 
to  take  graded  evaluations  t'f  their  training  on  all 
ttf  the  tasks  outlined  in  their  ARTEPs,  and  they 
stcxxl  or  fell  ctn  the  numerical  scttres.  lAiring 
these  evaluations,  many  RC  artillery  units  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  they  could  do  their  wartime 
missions,  and  they  did  them  magnif  icently  dur¬ 
ing  Desert  Sumn. 

In  my  view,  an  objective  apprexteh  such  as  the 
one  u-sed  by  the  field  artillery  to  measure  training 
readiness,  both  before  and  following  mcTiiliat- 
tion,  is  a  necessity  in  tixlays  world.  Several 
RAND  Corporation  studies  have  reachcxl  the 
same  conclusion,  and  they  al.st>  provide  .stune 
reasonable  approaches  fttr  addressing  the  as.sess' 
ment  and  readiness  reptirting  issue's.  I  am  also 
convinced  we  mirst  be  able  to  detail  a  unit’s  jx'r- 
forntimee  in  the  field  and  do  a  similar  asses.sment 
as  units  perfonn  with  simulation  and  simulators. 
We  must  be  able  to  determine  which  msks  and 
under  what  conditktns  a  unit  c;in  train  to  st;md- 


Much  as  it  pains  me,  as  an 
infantryman,  to  say  it,  the  field  artillery 
has  given  us  a  broad  picture  of  a 
solution.  During  my  last  few  years  in  the 
Active  Army,  all  field  artillery  units  were 
required  to  take  graded  evaluations  of 
their  training  on  all  of  the  tasks  outlined 
in  their  ARTEPs,  and  they  stood  or 
fell  on  the  numerical  scores. 


ard  using  other  than  actual  equipment  in  the 
field.  If  we  cannot,  how  c;\n  we  prrssibly  justify 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  mtmey  to  pur¬ 
chase  training  devices  and  simulattirs,  ;ind  wh;U 
field  commander  wants  to  give  up  ammunition 
or  kASiM  dollars  to  pay  for  these  things  when  he 
dtx's  nor  see  in  objective  terras  hiw  grxxl  they 
are  in  helping  him  achieve  ;tnd  maintain  a  high 
level  of  training  readiness.’ 

Tixlay,  through  the  current  readiness  report¬ 
ing  system,  the  Natkinal  Guard,  the  US  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Active  Army  all  Siiy  they  are 
ready.  Titis  may  he  comforting  u>  thtise  fvused 
i>n  reducing  the  training  bixlget,  but  the  reports 
and  the  methtxls  used  to  develop  them  are  sim¬ 
ply  not  specific  enough  to  be  of  value  to  responsi¬ 
ble  drxisioit  makers.  In  the  p;ist,  with  Army 
units  sheltered  by  a  nuclear  umbrella  itnd  for- 
ward-xleployed  forces  in  place  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  time,  perhafis  such  a  system  was  more  accept¬ 
able.  Rut  the  future  is  certain  to  be  different.  1 
sex'  no  way  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  am^her  Task 
Force  Smith  without  a  miw  objective  approach 
forassc-ssingand  re{xirting  rntining  readiness.  To 
rcxluce  this  ri.sk,  the  Anny’s  le;xlership  mu.st  Kkus 
on  the  problem,  develop  a  .srxind  solution  and 
implement  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  MR 
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The  authors  present  an  approach  to  designing  and  conducting  a  cost- 
effective  team  training  program  and  outline  steps  that  seem  necessary 
to  set  up  an  effective  instructional  program  for  team  decision  training. 

The  authors'  goal  is  to  provide  the  tools  required for  military  personnel 
to  adapt  training  and  educational  programs  to  improve  development  of 
team  decision-making  skills. 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  attention  to  man- 
power  as  an  important  resource,  hut  much 
of  the  work  of  the  military  is  done  by  teams,  and 
too  much  of  that  is  undone  by  teams  that  waste 
time,  create  frustration  and  confusion  and  fail  to 
get  the  job  done.  The  frustration  comes  from 
people  who  sit  in  meetings  and  planning  sessions 
and  feel  that  they  could  do  the  job  faster  by  them¬ 
selves  if  everyone  else  would  just  stop  talking. 
The  confusion  comes  from  tasks  in  which  team 
members  do  not  know  what  is  expected  from 
them,  or  how  to  adapt  to  unexpected  events. 

The  term  “teampawer”  refers  to  effective  team 
decision  making.'  Teampower  is  a  resource, 
along  with  manpower,  that  needs  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  used  by  organizations,  particularly 
those  which  have  seen  their  budgets  reduced  and 
their  responsibilities  increased.  There  is  now  less 
room  for  inefficiency. 

At  one  extreme  is  the  highly  functioning 
team  that  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts — tasks 
are  being  accomplished  that  could  not  be  done 
by  any  one  individual,  and  could  never  be  bro¬ 
ken  down  and  assigned  to  different  people  work¬ 
ing  in  isolation.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  dys¬ 
functional  team  is  wasting  its  members’  time  and 
is  accomplishing  less  than  what  might  be  done 
by  even  the  least  prepared  of  the  members 
working  alone.  The  task  of  team  decision  train¬ 
ing  is  to  move  teams  from  the  dysfunctional  end 
of  the  continuum  toward  the  high  performance 
end,  where  teampower  makes  a  difference.  Team 
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decision  training  should  also  prepare  indi\’iduals 
to  work  effectively  in  future  teams  and  require 
little  start-up. 

The  ideas  we  present  in  this  article  are  based 
on  studies  of  teamwork,  and  also  on  ciur  experi¬ 
ence  observing,  evaluating  and  contrasting 
teams  over  the  years,  at  such  places  as  Blue  Hag 
at  Hurlburt  Field,  Florida,  the  AEGIS  Gimbat 
Information  Center  at  the  Q^mbat  System  En¬ 
gineering  Development  Site  (CSEDS),  Mtxires- 
towTi,  New  jersey,  corps-level  exercises  at  the 
US  Army  War  Gil lege  iAWU),  coips  md  divi¬ 
sion  exercises  at  the  US  .Anny  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  (USACGSC),  echelons 
abcwe  corps  at  the  National  Defease  Unix  ersiry 
(NDU)  and  brigade  and  battalion  e.xercises  at 
Fort  Htxxj,  Texas;  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia;  and  the 
National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Califor¬ 
nia. ‘  We  have  studied  and  provided  training  to 
logistics  teams  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  iif  Tech¬ 
nology,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio; 
helicopter  teams  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky; 
and  commercial  aviation  crews  at  NASA  Ames 
Research  Center,  Moffett  Field,  Calik^mia.  We 
have  observed  topv-level  command  meetings 
during  actual,  large-scale  forest  tires  in  Idalux 

Myths  about  Decision  Training 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  ideas  aKxit  team 
decision  training  have  evolved  that  .seem  erro¬ 
neous  to  us,  and  may  actually  get  in  the  way 
of  effective  training  and  development.  Para- 
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phrasing  what  humorist  Will  Refers  said  a  half- 
century  ago,  it’s  not  what  you  do  not  know  that 
will  get  you  into  trouble,  it’s  what  you  know 
that  isn’t  true. 

In  presenting  the  following  myths  about  team 
decision  training,  we  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  fine  instructors  and  course  supervist>rs  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  that  they  have  impres¬ 
sive  amounts  of  operational  experience,  both  in 
working  with  teams  under  stress  and  in  training 
teams  to  perform  difficult  missions.  We  do  not 
take  this  experience  lightly.  In  each  observation 
conducted,  we  have  tried  to  gather  some  tricks 
of  the  trade  from  the  outstanding  instructors  to 
codify  and  provide  to  the  instructors  who  are 
not  well  prepared  to  conduct  effective  team 
training.  Unfortunately,  the  ill-prepared  in¬ 
structors  appear  to  make  up  a  sizable  proportion 
of  the  staff  at  many  organizations;  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  for  the  five  myths  below: 

•  Exercises  already  provide  the  necessary 
team  training. 

•  Course  instructors  and  supervisors  already 
know  how  to  train  teams. 

•  The  topic  of  team  training  is  so  confused 
that  the  training  professionals  still  have  not  fig¬ 
ured  out  what  should  be  trained. 

•  Team  decision  training  is  expensive. 

•  If  a  team  training  program  is  intrcxluced 
into  an  organization,  it  has  to  be  highly  stream¬ 
lined,  requiring  little  or  no  time  to  train  in¬ 
structors. 

These  myths  alternately  breed  complacency 
that  the  system  is  working  fine  and  needs  no 
change,  and  hopelessness  about  whether  mean¬ 
ingful  change  is  possible.  By  countering  each  of 
these  myths,  we  hope  to  provide  a  climate  for 
progress. 

Countermyth  1.  Exercises  often  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  team  training.  Providing 
practice  without  useful  feedback  accomplishes 
little.  It  is  like  training  marksmanship  on  a 
range  without  enabling  the  soldiers  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  hit  the  target,  or  how  close 
they  came.  Under  such  circumstances,  training 
would  not  occur;  sometimes  the  wrong  be¬ 
haviors  could  be  trained.  In  the  training  com¬ 
munity,  there  is  a  saying,  “Practice  makes  per¬ 
manent.”  Practice  is  not  the  same  as  training. 


Our  claim  is  that  the  great  majority  of  ream 
exercises  do  not  attempt  to  train  team  prcxresses. 
They  do  not  identify'  critical  prixresses  to  oh- 
serv’e,  evaluate  and  discuss  via  feedback.  They 


Over  the  years,  a  number 
of  ideas  about  team  decision  training 
have  evolved  that  seem  erroneous  to  us, 
and  may  actually  get  in  the  way  of 
effective  training  and  development. 
Paraphrasing  what  humorist  Will 
Rogers  said  a  half-century  ago,  it’s  not 
what  you  do  not  know  that  will  get  you 
into  trouble,  it’s  what  you  know 
that  isn’t  true. 


are  centered  around  the  cimrent  of  performance 
and  decisions  and  ignore  the  way  the  decisions 
are  reached.  As  a  result,  it  is  possible  iox  the 
teams  to  develop  pxxir  habits,  suited  to  the  artifi¬ 
cial  world  of  the  exercise  but  dysfunctional  in  an 
operational  setting. 

Countermyth  2.  G>urse  instructors  and  su- 
perviserrs  generally  dt)  not  understand  team 
training  requirements  and  rarely  train  team  pro¬ 
cesses.  hrstructors  often  admit  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  feedback  about  team  prexesses  or 
even  to  intrixluce  discussions  about  the  nature 
of  team  decision  making.  We  have  also  heard 
officers  make  the  opposite  assertion,  like  the 
Navy  captain  who  insisted  that  he  trained 
teams,  did  a  careful  job  and  had  little  need  for 
help  in  this  area.  When  the  captain  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  training  professionals,  it  became  clear 
that  he  put  teams  in  exercises,  and  evaluated 
them  on  the  basis  of  overall  performance.  He 
did  not  define  ream  prcKesses  that  were  neces¬ 
sary,  and  he  did  not  set  these  processes  up  as 
objectives  to  be  monitored  and  evaluated.  In 
short,  he  was  not  providing  team  decision 
training,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  what  was  left 
out  of  his  program. 

Training  has  a  general  structure — identify  the 
requirement;  structure  the  medium  for  providing 
experience  such  as  lecture  and  exercise;  observe 
the  target  behaviors;  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
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Team  identity  refers  to  the  way 
individuals  in  an  effective  team  have 
learned  to  view  themselves  as  part  of  a 
team,  rather  than  just  doing  a  Job  that 
involves  other  people.  Team  conceptual 
level  refers  to  the  way  the  team  thinks 
about  a  decision — the  sophistication  of 
ideas  and  the  range  of  different  factors 
considered.  Team  self-monitoring  refers 
to  the  team^s  ability  to  analyte  its  own 
thinking — to  monitor  itself. . .  and 
make  the  necessary  adjustments. 


the  performance;  and  provide  feedback.  Team 
decision  training  fits  into  this  framework.  In  our 
experience,  we  have  rarely  seen  instructors  and 
supervisors  set  forth  team  decision  skilk  as  train¬ 
ing  objectives.  We  have  seldom  seen  trainers 
monitor  and  provide  feedback  about  these  skills. 
When  questioned,  most  trainers  would  not  spon¬ 
taneously  describe  these  skilk  as  training  objec¬ 
tives,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  notice  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  team  decision  training.  As  a  result,  we 
rarely  see  the  tKcurrence  of  team  decision  train¬ 
ing,  eithet  in  military  exercises  or  at  other  points 
in  the  training  program.  This  opinion  k  shared 
by  many  protessionak  in  the  area. 

When  we  have  presented  these  claims  to  in- 
stmetors  in  military  organizations,  the  first  reac¬ 
tion  is  usually  skepticism,  since  the  instructors 
have  far  more  experience  conducting  exercises 
for  individuals  and  teams  than  we  do,  but  when 
we  explain  what  we  mean  by  team  decision 
training,  the  skepticism  disiippears  and  is  re¬ 
placed  by  frustration.  The  s;rme  instructors  who 
start  out  claiming  that  they  knr>w  all  they  need 
about  team  decision  training  comphin  that  they 
are  unprepared  to  observe  and  provide  feedback 
aKrut  team  pr«.x:esses,  and  that  their  organiza¬ 
tion  needs  to  train  them  ;ts  instructors  U)  do  the 
training  we  have  described. 

Countermyth  3.  There  is  strong  agreement 
among  training  professionals  aKiut  team  deci¬ 
sion  training  requirements.  In  the  last  few  years, 
a  number  of  frameworks  have  been  presented 
that  describe  team  decLsion  prtKesses.’  There  is 
a  high  degree  of  overlap  among  the  specific  be- 


liaviors  identified  by  each  of  these  tesearchers. 
Different  projects  and  programs  vary  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  behaviors  and  ream  aspects  they  include. 
Nevertheless,  the  key  features  of  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  are  well  known. 

Countermyth  4.  Team  decision  training 
am  be  an  inexpensive  add-on  to  existing  exer¬ 
cises.  The  primary  ingredients  for  team  decLsitm 
training  are  already  in  pbee  throughout  the  mil¬ 
itary — ^a  range  of  exercLses  involving  teams  with 
experienced  observers  present. 

These  exercises  are  used  to  train  tt*ams  in  how 
to  accomplish  risks  together.  They  can  also  be 
used  to  train  teams  in  adopting  better  pRxresses. 
We  should  be  able  to  leverage  the  same  exercises 
to  provide  several  objectives.  In  an  age  of  tight¬ 
ening  budgets,  it  becomes  essential  to  rruike  mul¬ 
tiple  uses  of  the  .same  opportunities.  There  will 
be  some  incre;ised  costs,  as  described  below,  but 
these  are  not  signifiaint. 

Countermyth  5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  go  ttxi  far 
streamlining  team  decision  training.  In  tuir  ini¬ 
tial  work,  we  tried  to  make  team  training  ;is 
minimal  as  possible.  We  sought  approaches  that 
required  few  feedback  sessions  and  minimal 
training.  That  was  a  mistake.  In  streamlining 
the  team  training,  we  were  minimizing  the  train¬ 
ing  itself  It  made  no  sense  to  provide  a  single 
feedback  sessicHa  at  the  end  of  the  exercise — 
there  was  no  longer  any  chance  for  the  team  to 
use  the  feedback  to  ch;inge  their  appnxich  and 
practice  a  more  effective  pnxress.  Fecxibsick 
needed  to  start  as  quickly  as  possible  ;ind  contin¬ 
ue  throughout  the  exercise  so  that  new  behav¬ 
iors  could  he  learned  and  practiced. 

Similarly,  our  attempt  to  minimize  itvstnicror 
training  was  a  mistake,  since  insttuctors  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  a  gixxl 
job  of  monitoring  ;ind  coaching  the  teams.  The 
instructors  themselves  have  demanded  work¬ 
shops  and  guid;ince  in  observing  teams  and  de¬ 
veloping  techniques  for  presenting  reactioas  to 
team  pixxresses. 

A  Developmental  Model 

It  is  difficult  u>  keep  track  t>f  ail  the  different 
aspects  of  team  decision  m;iking.  These  inclixk' 
cixiperation,  leadership,  axmlination,  shareil 
mental  tmxlek,  and  so  on.  Certainly,  all  of  these 
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Training  has  a  general  structure — identify  the  requirement;  structure 
the  medium  for  providing  experience  such  as  lecture  and  exercise;  observe  the  target 
behaviors;  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  performance;  and  provide  feedback. 
Team  decision  training  fits  into  this  framework.  In  our  experience,  we . ..  have  seldom 
.seen  trainers  monitor  and  provide  feedback  about  these  skills.  When  questioned, 
most  trainers  would  not  spontaneously  describe  these  skills  as  training  objectives, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  notice  [their]  omission. 


aspects  are  iinpcirtanr,  bur  tur  the  practical  task 
of  traininj’,  ir  is  unwiekiy  to  work  v\  irh  such  a 
large  set  of  factors.  Moreoc  er,  these  topics  .ire 
sufficiently  vague  that  ohsercers  will  ha\e  Jiffi- 
culty  determining  whether  a  specific  behavior, 
such  as  one  team  member  f.iils  to  infomi  another 
of  an  important  event,  is  a  case  of  inadecju.ite 
communication,  coordination,  information 
management,  shrtred  mental  model,  anticipa¬ 
tion,  and  St)  on.  In  short,  if  we  want  to  improve 
team  decision  making,  we  must  find  .i  clear, 
straightforward  and  relatively  unambiguous 
framework. 

We  have  derived  a  model  for  teams  that  is 
Kised  on  their  parallel  to  individual  decision 
makers.  It  is  called  Adiwiced  Team  Deeisi/m  Mak¬ 
ing:  A  Devek)tymental  KioJel.'*  The  mi kIcI  views 
teams  and  groups  as  intelligent  entities — they 
trN'  to  undc'r^tand  events;  they  rr\'  to  use  experi¬ 
ence  to  draw  inferences.  Tlrey  try  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  and  make  decisions. 


Tlrere  .ire  three  pnm.ir\-  cotnpsinents  of  the 
model:  team  klentiry,  team  conceptual  level  and 
team  selt-monin  iring.  Team  ulennn  refers  to  the 
way  individuals  in  an  effective  team  have 
learned  to  view  themselves  as  part  of  a  team, 
r.ither  than  just  doing  a  job  that  involves  other 
{xti  iple.  Team  conceptual  level  refers  to  the  way  the 
team  thinlis  alxuit  a  decision — the  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  ,rnd  the  range  of  different  factors 
considered.  Team  self-mtnuumnf’  refers  to  the 
team’s  .ibility  to  .inalyze  its  own  thinking — to 
monitor  it.self  in  .iction  to  determine  where  it 
may  lx-  having  trouble  and  make  the  necessary 
•idjustments. 

In  entry-level  teams,  the  memK'rs  are  often 
out  for  tiiemselves,  and  as  a  result,  they  compete 
aUiut  ideas  rather  than  tr\'  to  make  sure  the  team 
is  taking  a  thoughtful  approach  to  the  task.  Be¬ 
cause  the  memlx'rs  are  unaw.ire  of  how  they  arc- 
working  as  a  team,  they  cannot  monitor  them¬ 
selves  Ix'cause  they  do  not  know  what  they 
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sln)iild  lx-  doinj^.  As  a  result,  thc\’  di>  nut  have 
a  way  to  strengthen  their  identity  with  the  suC' 
cess  of  the  team  (rather  than  their  ability  to  [x^r- 
fomi  their  individual  jobs)  or  ro  see  how  imj-xir- 
tant  it  is  ktr  the  whole  team  to  become  more 


Some  teams  have  trouble  with  the 
sense  of  identity  and  may  never  form  it. 
The  members  take  the  attitude  “Just  tell 
me  what  to  do,  and  do  not  bother  me 
with  the  rest.  ”  In  contrast,  teams  that 
developed  a  strong  sense  of  identity  are 
composed  of  members  who  are  thinking 
about  the  overall  task. 


sophisticated  in  its  approach  (rather  than  for  the 
members  to  win  debating  points).  People  on 
these  types  of  entry-level  teams  .iften  feel  fnis- 
trated.  They  know  something  is  going  wrong, 
but  they  are  no.  sure  what  it  is.  We  have  tixuscsJ 
on  the  tliree  functions  of  team  identity,  concep' 
tual  level  and  self-monitoring  to  try  to  help  team 
members  learn  where  to  kxik. 

Each  of  these  three  compinents  shows  a  clear 
development  when  we  contrast  eftective  and  in' 
effective  teams.  Some  teams  have  trouble  with 
the  sense  of  identity  and  may  never  fonn  it.  Tlif 
members  take  the  attitude  “just  tell  me  what  t(i 
do,  and  do  not  Kither  me  with  the  rest.”  In  con' 
trast,  teams  that  developed  a  strong  sense*  of 
identity  are  composed  of  members  who  arc 
thinking  about  the  overall  task.  Driskell  and 
Salas  have  studied  teams  in  which  the  members 
were  egrxentric,  versus  teams  wheise  members 
identified  with  the  overall  ta.sk  facing  all  of  them, 
and  found  that  the  latter  showed  much  higher 
levels  of  performance.^ 

Teams  also  need  to  develop  their  conceptual 
level.  It  is  a  sign  of  ineffective  teams  that  they 
either  try'  to  oversimplify’  every'thing  ro  get  the 
j(  )b  done,  or  they  drown  in  complexity  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  handiis  In  contrast,  the 
strongest  groups  and  reams  we  have  watched 
have  deliberately  worked  to  make  sure  that  dih 
ferent  ideas  and  perspectives  were  presented  and 
the  experience  of  the  different  memlx-rs  w'as 
brought  to  bear. 


Teams  must  work  to  develop  the  process  of 
sc'lf-inomtoring.  M.iny  novice  teams  just  plunge 
inroa  task  and  ho|X‘  toget  it  iinished  Ixtoretime 
mils  our.  Tliey  vio  not  have  the  .ibility  to  tlunk 
aliout  how  they  are  working  .ts  a  team.  Hftecrive 
teams  can  gauge  the  team’s  progress  in  order  to 
judge  it  the  strategy  is  working. 

Applying  the  Model  to  Training 

Cdur  basic  goal  is  to  help  teams  Ix'come  eflec- 
tive  very  quickly.  Many  teams  are  nor  together 
very  long,  and  do  not  ha\  e  much  time  to  come 
up  ro  speed.  Tliat  means  the  members  have  to 
be  etfecriie  team  decision  makers  Ix-fore  they 
join  the  team.  Tlie  only  way  for  that  to  h.ipjvn 
iS  tor  them  to  learn  the  necessary  ream  skills  lx*- 
forehand — through  ream  tr.iining  and  prior  ex- 
jx'riences  with  a  range  ot  re.im  types.  Thar 
means  we  neesi  to  consider  alt  rraining  exercise's 
as  opportunities  tiir  teaching  team  decision¬ 
making  skills. 

Tlie  most  imjxirtant  step  is  to  te.ich  jx’ople 
how  toobserx  e  teams  in  action.  Instmctors  necxl 
to  Ix'  able  to  obsc’ive  teams,  in  ler  to  present 
tevvlhack.  Tlie  team  members  must  ,\ls<i  leam 
how  to  lx-  obser\ ers,  sei  they  can  make  improw- 
ments  in  te.im  ixTtomi.ince  without  having, my 
instmctors  looking  o\er  their  shoulders. 

How  elo  vou  te.ich  people  to  obsen  e  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  team  decision  m, iking.’  It  is  nor  enough  to 
lecture  on  teamwork.  In  order  to  h.tve  an  effect, 
military  personnel  must  Ix'  able  to  obsen  e  effec¬ 
tive  .iiivi  ineffective  Ix'haviors  during  exercise's, 
■ind  to  try  out  new  strategies. 

Tile  ilevelopmeiit.il  nuKlel  of  te.iir.  decision 
making  is  just  a  st.ining  [Mint  for  kxikmg  at 
teams.  It  has  to  K'  filled  vxit,  with  specific  Ix'hav  - 
iors  to  w.itch  for.  Tliere  cannot  Ix'  tixi  manv  Ix- 
haviors.or  the  task  gets  tixi  difficult.  Tlie  Ix’hav- 
iors  cannot  K-  uxi  general  such  as  cixirdin.ition 
or  they  will  lx  hard  to  sjxit;  they  cannot  lx  ttxi 
specific  (sulsonlinate  confiniis  messages  received 
from  the  leader)  or  they  Ix’come  trix  i.il.  We  ha\  e 
use's!  our  exjxrience  at  the  NPU,  the  .AW(k  the 
IJSACXiSf  hind  at  manv  other  se'ttings,  m  iden¬ 
tify  the  issues  that  arise'  most  frceiuently.  We  h.ive 
trie'e!  to  elraw’  on  the  sugge'stions  we  haxe  Ix’en 
given,  the  lessons  k'anieel  that  we  hawK'e'ii  tokl 
c.lxutt,  as  well  as  our  own  observations.  Figure  I 
prese'iits  a  set  of  10  Ixhavioral  markets  that  we 
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Key  Behaviors  for  Advanced  Team  Decision  Making 

Adjusting 

Envisioning: 
goals,  plans 


Focusing: 
time  horizon, 
range  of  factors 


Detecting: 
gaps,  ambiguity 


Achieving 

situation  assessment: 
diverging,  converging 

Time 

Management 

have  iTKVsr  often  heard  and  seen  with  coinrnand  on  tune  horizon  and  ranee  ot  factors,  detecting 
and  control  decision  makini^.  Tltese  markers  ■••''''I  amhieuiry  aiul  achie\ me  Mtiiation  .is- 

were  selected  to  he  easily  learned  and  used.  ui  he  sessment  hy  di\  ereine  and  cimvereine. 

powerful  for  showine  what  a  team  is  doine  and  Envisioning  goak  and  plans.  VCdrether  the 
U)  he  effective  tor  helpine  a  team  to  improx  e.  team  tries  to  help  its  memlx-T''  understand  wh.tt 

For  team  identity,  there  are  tour  markers:  the  team  is  tn  iny  to  accomplish.  In  the  .Anny, 

defining  role.s  and  functions,  engaging,  com-  this  is  the  function  of  the  cmnm.urder’N  intent 
pensating  and  ax'oiding  micromanttgement.  statement. 

Team.s  with  a  strong  identity  show  all  four  Focusing.  Whether  the  te.tm  |X'rcei\  ing 
types  of  hehax’itirs.  the  appropriate  fe.itures  of  the  t.i>k.  C.'hie  tvjx' 

Defining  roles  and  functions.  Wliether  offiKiising  is  on  the  time  liorizon.  Many  inef- 

the  team  is  careful  to  let  all  memhers  know  their  fective  teams  concentnire  on  immediate  events, 

own  jobs  and  ffinctions,  as  well  as  the  roles  and  and  no  one  Kxxks  at  the  long-range  consc'- 

functions  of  others.  This  sounds  simple  enough.  quences  or  implic.itioiis,  .Altem.ttelv,  re, tins  c,in 

hut  we  have  seen  t(xi  manv  cases  where  people  focus  so  intently  on  the  future  that  the\  fail  to 

get  confused  midway  through  a  task  aKnit  who  recognize  immedi.ite  rhre.tts  th.it  c.tn  shut  them 

is  supposed  to  do  what.  down  if  they  .ire  not  .itteixled  to.  Tlie  other  ty|X‘ 

Engaging.  Whether  team  memK’rs  are  pay-  of  focusing  is  on  the  range  of  factors  considered, 

ing  attention  to  the  task  and  are  involved  in  Some  teams  fixate  on  ,i  single  |X‘rs[X'ctive, 

their  functions.  This  may  .seem  trivial,  hut  in  whereas  others  are  able  to  use  and  combine  mul- 

most  planning  teams  we  have  ohseiwed,  <it  least  tiple  perspectixes. 

one  member  will  simply  rune  out.  Detecting  gaps  and  ambiguity.  NXdiether 

Compensating.  Whether  anyone  notices  the  team  is  able  to  notice  th.it  it  dix’s  not  h.ixe 

that  team  memhers  are  becoming  overloaded,  or  a  complete  picture  or  that  there  is  incongnient 

for  other  rea.sons  are  having  trouble  getting  a  infonuation. 

task  done,  and  steps  in  to  help.  Seeking  divergence  and  convei^ence  of 

Avoiding  micromanagement  Wltether  situation  assessment  Whether  the  teatn  en- 

the  leader  stays  at  his  or  her  job  during  cri.ses  courages  different  opinions  .ind  then  conxerges 

rather  than  taking  over  for  suKirdinates.  on  ;i  commonly  understiKxl  .issessment.  Etfec- 

For  team  conceptual  level,  there  an*  four  tix'e  team.s  are  more  likely  to  t.ike  the  tune  to 

markers:  envisioning  goals  and  plans,  fiKusing  coordinate  exer^’one’s  understanding  of  the 
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Many  teams  are  not  together 
very  long,  and  do  not  have  much  time 
to  come  up  to  speed.  That  means  the 
members  have  to  be  effective  team 
decision  makers  before  they  join  the 
team.  The  only  way  for  that  to  happen 
is  for  them  to  learn  the  necessary  team 
skills  beforehand — through  team 
training  and  prior  experiences. 


accepted  assessment,  sometimes  using  a  map  or 
other  visual  aid. 

For  self-monitoring,  there  are  two  markers: 
adjusting  and  managing  time.  Both  of  these  de- 
pend  on  the  team’s  ability’  to  keep  track  of  its 
progress  and  success. 

Adjusting.  Whether  the  team  is  able  to 
make  necessary’  changes.  Self-monitoring  con¬ 
cerns  all  the  other  behaviors.  That  is  what  the 
team  “adjusts”  on. 

Managing  time.  Whether  the  team  is  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  the  progress  it  makes.  This  is  ime 
of  the  easiest  behaviors  to  observe.  Ineffective 
teams  may  not  set  out  a  schedule  or  deveK  -p  a 
sense  of  milestones,  or  they  may  ignore  these 
milestones.  The  result  is  usually  a  “final  flurry” 
of  activity  to  get  everything  finished,  usually 
by  compromising  quality.  The  effective  teams 


know  when  to  cut  oft  liiscussions,  or  ■.et  up  paral¬ 
lel  efforts  to  ciinserve  time. 

Tlie  following  factors  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  improve  our  current  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  trainers. 

•  Team  exercises  do  not  necessarily  pro- 
side  ream  training. 

•  Instnictors  must  learn  how  to  tram  team¬ 
work  skills. 

•  Team  decision  training  can  he  an  add¬ 
on  U)  existing  exercises. 

•  The  development  of  team  decision  skills 
can  be  reliably  assessed. 

•  Participants  can  be  taught  to  monitor 
their  own  teams  in  action,  in  order  to  make 
critical  adjustments. 

•  Teampower  is  important  and  it  can  be 
developed. 

At  this  point,  we  hope  the  reader  will  K*  able 
to  lixik  at  teams  differently,  whether  as  an  ob- 
seiver  or  a  participant.  Features  of  ream  dynam¬ 
ics  that  might  have  gone  unnoticed  should  now 
stand  out  more  clearly.  Tlte  tise  of  a  team  tet  ad¬ 
dress  a  task  is  a  large  investment  in  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  Tlie  misuse  of  teams,  including  inefficien¬ 
cies  and  wasted  efforts,  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
addres.sed.  People  who  know  how  to  observe 
teams  in  action,  and  how  to  help  teams  evolve 
to  greater  effectiveness,  can  serve  an  important 
fiinction  in  military  organitarii ms.  MR 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  F.  Machamer  Jr.,  US  Army 


This  article's  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the  overall  effort  in 
preparing  for  the  “nexT*  conflict  by  presendng  problems  tire 
mdhary  turd  ^Fourtii  Estate  have  exjutssr^  since  the  war  ended 
and  prondit^  some  corrective  recmnmendations.  Many  if  these 
issues  require  immediate  attentioru  Since  this  article  was  wrhten 
in  the  fed!  of  1991,  Ae  Departmera  of  Defense  and  Army  poU~ 
cies  and  procedures  deaUng  witit  tire  meiBaihiring  combat  have 
been  sUtdied,  oral  some  have  been  revised.  TheauAor,infmmess 
to  both  odes,  includes  an  update  where  a^dkaMe. 


ANY  REPORTS  from  government  and  civilian  a^ncies 
indicate  the  military  public  affairs  (PA)  operations  during 
the  Gulf  War  mirrored  the  success  of  the  execution  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  operations.  Colonel  William  Mulvey,  director 
of  the  US.  Army  Joint  Information  Bureau  (JIB)  in  Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  during  die  war,  told  an  Air  Fence  public  affiauis  graduating 
class  of  “the  greatest  hands-on  application  if  media  relaticns  ever.”^ 
The  administration  and  the  Pentagon  consirfer  the  PA  strategy 
a  “model  for  the  future.”^ 

Civilian  public  tebriems  professionals  have  acknowledged  the 
military’s  successful  communications  strategies  which  fostered 
and  sustained  public  support  for  the  war.  They  consider  the  vari¬ 
ous  techniques  used  by  dw  military  to  be  ^licable  to  their  civilian 
practices.^  However,  others  have  not  been  as  generous  with  their 
praise. 

Representative  Bruce  Vento  (Democrat,  Minnesota)  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  B.  Cheney  on  23  January  1991  and 
stated,  “We  cannot  tolerate  the  Pentagon  dictating  the  words  and 
images  the  public  is  allowed  to  receive  ....  If  this  dangerous  PR 
[public  relations]  campa^  is  not  stopped,  truth  could  end  up  as 
another  cmialty  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.”’* 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Association  sent  Cheney  a  statement 
of  principles  on  war  coverage.  These  tenets  were  based  txi  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  assesar^t  of  media  covers^  during  the  Gulf  War  (see 
Statement  of  Principles).  They  concluded  that  “The  Pentagon’s 
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The  press  has  criticized 
its  own  performance  during 
the  war.  The  same  organi¬ 
zations  that  wrote  Cheney 
scheduled  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  the 
fall  of  1991.  They  had  t/’o 
proposed  agenda  items. 
The  first  is  to  learn  how 
they  may  be  better  prepared 
to  cover  military  operations, 
which  include  training, 
pool  procedures,  new  tech¬ 
nology  and  transmission 
of  copy  and  video. 


decision  in  this  war  to  provide  controlled,  disciplined,  directed 
coverage  of  the  war,  hacked  up  by  controlled  access  to  the  battle¬ 
field,  rather  than  allow  full  movement  and  access,  was,  in  our  view, 
a  bad  one.” 

The  press  has  criticized  its  own  performance  during  the  war.  The 
same  organizations  that  wrote  Cheney  scheduled  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  the  fall  of  1 99 1 .  They  had  two  proposed  agen¬ 
da  items.  The  first  is  to  learn  how  they  may  be  better  prepared  to 
cover  military  operations,  which  include  training,  pool  procedures, 
new  technology  and  transmission  of  copy  and  video.  The  second 
is  to  discuss  the  military  and  press  procedures  they  developed  with 
emphasis  on  ensuring  their  principles  will  be  followed. 

(The  meeting  between  the  media  and  DOD  representatives  did 
occur.  Nine  DOD  princifJes  concerning  media  coverage  resulted 
and  are  addressed  in  DOD  Directive  5122.5,  Enclosure  3, 
“Statement  of  DOD  Principles  pn-  News  Coverage  of  DOD  Oper¬ 
ations.”  Soon  to  be  released  FM  100-5,  Operations,  stresses  the 
media’s  impact  on  military  operatitMts.  FM  46-1,  Public  Affairs, 
is  now  being  revised.] 

On  the  military  side,  secretary  of  defense  spokesman  Pete 
Williams  conducted  after-action  reviews  with  military  PA  officers 
(PAOs)  from  all  services  to  identify  problems  and  propose  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  military  and  media  coverage  of  the  war. 

The  amount  of  information  demanded  by  the  public  during  the 
Gulf  War  was,  for  the  most  part,  limited.  After  General  Colin 
L.  Powell’s  “trust  me”  press  briefing  on  23  January  1991,  the  public 
appeared  satisfied  the  war  was  being  executed  in  the  manner  prom¬ 
ised  by  President  George  Bush.  A  number  of  national  polls  showed 
the  majority  of  Americans  favored  the  restrictions  applied  to  the 
press.  They  were  content  to  hear  the  news  of  the  war  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  briefers. 

This  circumstance  may  not  apply  in  the  next  war.  Unlike  Grena¬ 
da,  Panama  and  Iraq,  factors  such  as  a  higher  number  of  casualties 
over  a  longer  period  of  war  can  cause  public  confidence  to  decline, 
thereby  resulting  in  demands  for  information  from  sources  outside 
the  military.  Current  Army  PA  planning  needs  to  take  this  contin¬ 
gency  into  account. 

As  the  editorial  in  the  July  1991  issue  of  Military  Review  stated, 
“Someday,  when  things  have  not  gone  as  well  as  they  did  in  the  Gulf 
War,  our  efforts  now  to  improve  the  media-military  relationship  may 
be  the  only  thing  that  will  allow  the  Army’s  story  to  be  told  at  all.” 

Press  and  Military  Attitudes 

An  armor  battalion  commander’s  guidance  to  his  soldiers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  War  suggested  tankers  should  “button-up”  in  their 
vehicles  when  any  reporter  approached. 

A  senior  Air  Force  officer  began  a  press  briefing  in  January  with, 
“Let  me  say  up  front  that  1  don’t  like  the  press.  Your  presence  here 
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can’t  possibly  do  me  any  and  it  can  hurt  me  and  my  pettplc. 
That’s  just  so  we  know  where  we  stand  with  each  other.”^  These 
attitudes  of  the  military'  tmvard  the  press  have  been  around  for 
some  time.  The  fact  that  they  still  exist  is  somewhat  under- 
standttble.  For  the  past  20  years,  the  press  has  concentrated  not  on 
lauding  the  military’s  accttmplishments  as  much  as  criticizing  its 
shortC(tmings.  However,  the  Gulf  War  showed  a  change  in  the 
press  from  20  years  agti. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  the  press  separated  the  policy  makers  from  the 
executors  of  the  [xdicy.  Those  whtt  criticized  the  administration’s 
decision  to  wage  war  with  Iraq,  in  turn,  lauded  the  soldiers  who 
executed  the  decision. 

Henry  Allen  of  the  Washingtcm  Post  wrote:  “The  Persiiin  Gulf 
press  meetings  are  making  reptirters  Utok  like  fcxtls,  nitpickers 
and  egomaniacs:  like  dilettantes  who  have  spent  exactly  none  of 
their  lives  on  the  end  of  a  gun  or  even  a  shovel;  dinner  party  com¬ 
manders,  slouching  inquisiUtrs,  ctdlegiate  spithall  artists;  pettple 
who  have  never  been  in  a  fistfight  much  less  combat;  a  whining, 
self-righteous,  upper  middle  class  mob  .... 

“They  ask  the  same  questions  over  and  over.  In  their  frustration, 
they  ask  questions  that  no  one  could  answer;  that  anyone  could 
answer;  that  no  one  shttuld  answer.’’^’ 


Statement  of  Principles 


Military  [hostility]  toward 
the  press  [has]  been  around 
for  some  time.  The  fact 
that  they  still  exist  is 
somewhat  understandable. 
For  the  past  20  years,  the 
press  has  concentrated  not 
on  lauding  the  military’s 
accomplishments  as  much  as 
criticizing  its  shortcomings. 
However,  the  Gulf  War 
showed  a  change  in  the  press 
from  20  years  ago. 


Wc  believe  these  are  the  principles  that  should 
govern  future  arrangements  tor  news  coverage  of  the 
United  States  military  in  combat: 

1.  Independent  rcpt'rting  will  be  the  principal 
means  of  coverage  of  US  military  iiperations. 

2.  The  use  of  p(xils  should  be  limited  to  the  kind 
envisioned  by  the  Sidle  Panel.  Ptxds  are  meant  to 
bring  a  representative  group  of  journalists  along  with 
the  first  elements  of  any  major  US  military  opera¬ 
tion.  These  ptxils  should  last  no  longer  than  the  very 
first  stages  of  a  deployment — the  initial  24  to  36 
htturs — and  should  be  disbanded  rapidly  in  favtrr  of 
independent  coverage.  Pixils  are  not  to  serve  as  the 
standard  means  of  covering  c'S  forces. 

3.  Some  ptxds  may  be  appropriate  for  events  or  in 
places  where  open  coverage  is  physically  impossible. 
But  the  existence  of  such  special-purpose  ptxrls  will 
not  cancel  the  principle  of  independent  coverage.  If 
a  news  organization  is  able  to  cover  pcxiled  events  in¬ 
dependently,  they  may  do  so. 

4.  journalists  in  a  combat  zone  will  be  creden- 
tialed  by  the  US  military  and  will  be  required  to 
abide  by  a  clear  set  of  military  security  guidelines  that 
protect  US  forces  and  their  operations.  Violations  of 


the  guidelines  can  result  in  suspension  of  credentials 
or  revtKation  of  credentials  and  expulsion  Him  the 
combat  zone. 

5.  Journalists  will  be  provided  access  to  all  major 
military  units. 

6.  Military  PAOs  should  act  as  liaisons  but  should 
not  interfere  with  the  reporting  pnxress. 

7.  News  material — words  and  pictures — will  not 
be  subject  to  prior  military'  security  review. 

8.  The  military  will  he  responsible  flir  the  traas- 
portation  of  press  pixds.  Field  commanders  should 
be  iasrnictod  to  pennir  journalists  to  ride  on  military 
vehicles  and  aircraft  whenever  feasible. 

9.  The  military  will  supply  PAOs  with  timely, 
secure,  compatible  transmission  facilities  for  psxil 
material  and  will  make  these  facilities  available 
whenever  pixsi  ible  for  filing  independent  coverage. 
In  cases  where  government  facilities  are  unavailable, 
journalists  will,  as  always,  file  by  any  other  means 
available  and  will  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 
The  military  will  not  ban  communications  systems 
operated  by  news  organizations. 

10.  These  principle's  will  also  apply  as  well  to  the 
operations  of  the  standing  IXfD  National  MtsJia 
Pcxil  system. 
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Media  pool  members  covering 
a  map  orientation  briefing  at  a 
USCENTCOM  exercise. 


Planning  the  number  of 
reporters  allowed  to  cover  a 
unit  or  headquarters  should 
be  based  on  the  first 
consideration  in  planning 
all  military  operations — 
the  mission.  A  commander 
can  accommodate  more 
reporters  during  the  prepa¬ 
ration  stage  of  a  defend  or 
prep  to  attack  mission  than 
during  the  execution  of 
those  missions. 


Rill  MonrrX',  eJitrir  of  jotmuJixtn  Rt’i'it’w,  attributed 

the  reporters’  attitudes  to  “their  own  Vietnam  syndrome — a  sense 
of superkirity  and  righteousness  tow-ard  the  military’.”  Motiroe  ch.il- 
lenges  journalists,  himself  inclisled,  to  rethink  their  feelings  toward 
the  military.  “A  gtxKl  place  to  start,”  he  siys,  “may  he  to  recognize 
that  the  Schwankopfs  arn.i  Pow’ells  are  not  aberrations — they  arc 
symK^ls  of  a  persuasive  excellence  and  esprit  airnmg  men  and 
wsnnen  in  unifonn,  qualities  that  journalists,  like  any  Americans, 
have  reastrn  to  lx*  grateful  for.”' 

Tile  maj(.>riry'  of  reporrs  on  the  executirni  of  the  war  were  favor¬ 
able.  To  assume  the  PA  policies  during  the  C  nilf  War  were  primanlv 
resjxinsible  for  favorable  coverage  and  therefore  should  bt*  the  mix!- 
el  for  the  future  is  dangerous.  A  short  war,  smartly  executed,  with 
few  American  casiuilties  contributed  significantly  to  favomble  cov¬ 
erage.  The  next  war  may  not  have  the  same  characteristics. 

The  military' currently  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  generating  pub¬ 
lic  svipport.  According  to  Allen,  the  military  is  closer  to  middle 
America  in  valtx’sand  ethical  .standards  than  journalists. ’’  We  must 
capitalize  on  this  advantage  and  move  bt'yond  the  attitudes  of  tlie 
last  ZOyears.  If  we  do  not,  then  as  Mulvey  says,  “When  commanders 
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fail  to  respond  to  the  media,  the  field  is  left  open  to  the  critics  of  the 
armed  forces.  Then,  speculation  and  misleading  stories  abound.”^ 

[Further  accounts  from  the  Gulf  War  seem  to  indicate  the 
Army  is  more  paranoid  about  “bad”  news  than  others.  A  senior 
Army  PAO  recently  confided  that  had  it  been  an  Army  color 
guard  that  presented  the  Canadian  upside  down  during  the 
World  Series,  we  would  still  likely  be  answering  internal  reviews.] 

Press  Pools  versus  Independent  Reporting 

Press  pools  were  discussed  by  the  Sidle  Panel  in  1984-  The  panel 
was  charged  to  determine  how  to  best  allow  news  coverage  of  war 
without  jeopardizing  operations  security. 

The  pool  system  provided  a  means  to  limit  the  number  of  journal¬ 
ists  that  could  be  readily  transported  and  equipp>ed  by  military  assets 
during  the  initial  preparatory  stages  of  armed  operations.  The  panel 
recommended  that  “planning  should  provide  for  the  lai^t  press 
pool  that  is  practical  and  minimize  the  length  of  time  the  pool  will 
be  necessary  before  ‘full  coverage’  is  feasible.”*'^ 

The  Gulf  War  produced  up  to  1,400  journalists  and  their  support 
personnel  to  cover  the  operation.  Full  coverage  is  not  feasible  with 
that  amount  of  people  sent  to  cover  a  war.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  not 
trusting  journalists  to  roam  freely  throughout  the  commander’s  area; 
it  is  a  matter  of  command  and  control. 

A  commander  holds  the  responsibility  for  all  personnel  and  all 
that  happens,  or  fails  to  happen,  within  his  or  her  area  of  operation 
which  is  specifically  identified  by  established  boundaries.  Persormel 
include  soldiers,  the  enemy,  civilian  refugees  and  yes,  journalists. 
The  commander  does  not  have  the  time  or  the  ast  ets  to  execute  that 
responsibility  when  inundated  with  an  unlimited  number  of  report¬ 
ers. 

Richard  Harwood  of  the  Washingjum  Post  suggested,  “The  war 
could  have  been  reported  with  great  skill  and  thoroughness,  and  the 
public  interest  could  have  been  properly  served,  if  the  task  had  been 
given  to  the  20  or  so  major  news  organizations  that  normally  provide 
99  percent  of  the  international  news.’’  *  ^ 

Whether  the  highly  competitive  media  organizations  as  a  whole 
will  adopt  such  a  proposal  is  yet  to  be  determined.  News  organiza¬ 
tions,  if  they  so  desire,  will  have  to  resolve  those  issues  of  fairness. 
At  issue  for  the  military  is  serving  the  public  interest. 

PA  planners  should  assume  an  overwhelming  number  of  journal¬ 
ists  will  be  present  to  cover  the  next  war.  A  system  that  assigns  re¬ 
porters  at  levels  below  the  JIB  is  essential. 

Planning  the  number  of  reporters  allowed  to  cover  a  unit  or  head¬ 
quarters  should  be  based  on  the  first  consideration  in  planning  all 
military  operations — the  mission.  A  commander  can  accommo¬ 
date  more  reporters  during  the  preparation  stage  of  a  defend  or  prep 
to  attack  mission  than  during  the  execution  of  those  missions. 


Press  pools  were 
discussed  by  the  Sidle  Panel 
in  1984.  The  panel  was 
charged  to  determine  how  to 
best  allow  news  coverage  of 
war  without  jeopardizing 
operations  security.  The  pool 
system  provided  a  means  to 
limit  the  number  of  journal¬ 
ists  that  could  be  readily 
transported  and  equipped  by 
military  assets  during  the 
initial  preparatory  stages  of 
armed  operations. 
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Critics  will  say  that 
varying  the  number  of 
reporters  in  a  unit  area  with 
the  mission  can  provide  the 
enemy  additional  intelli¬ 
gence.  This  is  a  valid  point, 
especially  if  reporters  do  not 
wear  military  uniforms. 
Journalists  totally  integrated 
with  the  force  will  negate 
the  risk  of  compromising 
the  mission. 


Consitlcring  that  operational  plans  are  developed  days  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  PA  staff  should  he  able  to  pl;\n  the  number  of  reporters 
alKicated  for  coverage  at  the  individual  unit  level,  provided  they 
are  included  in  the  operational  planning  as  was  recommended  by 
the  Sidle  Panel. 

As  an  example,  during  the  preparat(  )ry  phases  in  January  and  Feh- 
ruar\’  1991,  the  1st  Infantry  Division  (ID)  had  lour  ptxtl  repr^rters 
assit^ed  by  the  jlR.  Four  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  ground  offen¬ 
sive,  five  additional  journalists,  with  television  equipment,  unex¬ 
pectedly  arrived  at  the  division,  also  a.ssigned  by  the  JIB. 

I'^ouhling  the  number  ol  reptrrters  in  a  unit  shortly  before  an  of¬ 
fensive  action,  without  allowing  sufficient  time  to  plan  tor  their  ar¬ 
rival,  certainly  does  not  aid  the  commander’s  PA  endeavors. 

C9ne  of  the  challenges  coitfronting  commanders  is  where  Ut  put 
reporters  in  their  area.  lairing  an  offensive  or  defensive  itperation, 
one  of  only  two  secure  places  on  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area 
is  within  an  annored  fighting  vehicle.  (A  properly  reinforced  fox¬ 
hole  is  also  .secure;  however,  the  fluidity  of  the  AirLtnd  battlefield 
can  require  iKcupants  of  a  foxhole  to  move  quickly  under  combat 
conditions  into  an  annored  fighting  vehicle.)  Etich  vehicle  has  an 
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established  crew;  each  crew  member  performs  a  specific  combat 
function.  Replacing  a  crew  member  with  a  reporter  eliminates  a 
combat  multiplier  and  reduces  comhat  effectiveness.  That  is  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  most  commanders — ^and  rightfully  .so.  In  a  preparatory 
phase,  this  problem  of  where  reporters  ltx:ate  is  somewhat  reduced. 
A  unit  can  accommcxlate  additional  reporters  during  this  phase. 

Critics  will  say  that  varying  the  number  of  reporters  in  a  unit  area 
with  the  mission  can  provide  the  enemy  additional  intelligence. 
This  is  a  valid  point,  especially  if  reporters  do  not  wear  military  uni¬ 
forms.  Journalists  totally  integrated  with  the  force  will  negate  the 
risk  of  compromising  the  mission. 

One  battalion  allowed  a  reporter  to  ride  with  a  company  first  ser¬ 
geant  who  operates  from  a  high  mobility  multipurpose  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicle  ( HMMWV ).  A  first  sergeant  normally  does  nor  fight  with  the 
forward  units;  however,  he  is  close  enough  to  the  action  to  allow  the 
reporter  the  access  he  needs  to  cover  the  war  at  the  unit  level.  In 
this  situation,  the  first  sergeant  becomes  the  media  escort.  Escorts 
are  another  issue  tliscussed  later. 

Level  of  Desired  Coverage 

journalists  who  desire  to  cover  “the  front"  must  be  aware  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that  entails.  Writing  stories  at  the 
small-unit  level  provides  a  more  personal,  “Bill  Mauldin”  and 
“Ernie  Pyle,”  account  of  combat.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  journal¬ 
ist  is  cut  off  from  the  “big  picture”  of  the  war  and  has  added  hurdles 
in  getting  his  or  her  story  to  the  JIB. 

A  reperrter  from  the  Washington  Times  with  the  1st  ID  w'anted  to 
cover  the  war  where  the  action  was,  at  the  battalion  and  comply 
levels.  He  returned  to  the  division  headquarters  after  24  hours,  un¬ 
comfortable  because  he  was  not  able  to  report  the  total  picture  of 
the  war.*^ 

The  news  media  organizations  need  to  provide  input  to  the  JIB 
as  to  what  they  want  their  reporters  to  cover.  Where  they  are  as¬ 
signed  will  depend  on  that  information  and  will  allow  better,  more 
efficient  planning  at  the  JIB. 

The  Issue  of  Security  Reviews  versus  Censorship 

TTie  press  has  claimed  rep<irts  were  altered  by  military  censors.  A 
journalist’s  description  of  the  F-1 17A  as  a  "fighter  bomber”  w'as 
changed  to  “fighter.”  Another  reporter’s  devseription  of  pilots  return¬ 
ing  from  missions  was  changed  from  “giddy”  to  “proud.”' ' 

This  may  have  happened,  but  it  was  the  exception,  not  the  nile. 
And  as  an  editor  stated;  “What  d(x:s  this  all  add  up  to?  A  .sanitized 
objective,  an  altered  airpkme  description _ Ntrt  exactly  the  Pen¬ 

tagon  Papers.”*'*  The  military  providexJ  the  media  with  12  ground 
rules,  which  specified  information  that  should  not  be  reported  be¬ 
cause  its  publication  or  broadcast  ctiuld  jeopardize  operations  and 
endanger  lives  (See  Ground  Rules). 


One  of  the  challenges 
confronting  commanders  is 
where  to  put  reporters  in 
their  area.  During  an  offen¬ 
sive  or  defensive  operation, 
one  of  only  two  secure  places 
on  the  forward  edge  of  the 
battle  area  is  within  an 
armored  fighting  vehicle. . . . 
Replacing  a  crew  member 
with  a  reporter  eliminates  a 
combat  multiplier  and 
reduces  combat  effectiveness. 
That  is  unacceptable  to  most 
commanders — and 
rightfully  so. 
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News  coverage  of  past 
wars,  including  the  Gulf 
War,  has  sometimes  violated 
ground  rules,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  which 
resulted  in  compromised 
operational  and  tactical 
security.  Security  reviews 
are  a  necessity.  The  systems 
used  by  the  military  during 
the  Gulf  War  allowed 
reviews  for  security  while 
maintaining  the  public's 
right  to  know. 


F(ir  securiry  reastms  military  PA  f>ersc)nnel  reviewed  all  stories 
■’nd  rapes  prk>r  to  release.  These  PAOs  were  not  authorized  to  inde¬ 
pendently  alter  a  report.  Tltc  conduct  of  these  securiry  reviews  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  1st  ID’s  prtKedures. 

At  daybreak,  reporters  assigned  to  the  1st  ID  were  escorted  to 
cover  a  unit  tir  event.  At  a  specified  time  and  place  during  the  after- 
mxin,  reporters  and  escorts  would  meet  the  division’s  PAO. 

According  to  the  PAO,  Major  Bill  McGirmick,  he  would  review 
the  copy  with  respect  Ut  the  ground  mles.  If  he  determined  that  any 
portion  of  the  report  violated  the  rules,  he  would  discuss  it  with 
the  journalist.  If  they  could  not  agree,  McGirmick  would  “flag” 
the  questionable  portion  by  indicating  in  the  maigin,  by  number, 
which  ground  rule  he  felt  was  violated.  He  would  not,  and  could 
not,  alter  the  report. 

The  plan  called  for  a  courier  to  meet  them  and  transport  the  re¬ 
ports  to  the  j  IB,  where  they  were  rev  iewed  by  joint  PAOs  and  media 
press  pixd  representatives.  If  agreements  on  any  “flagged”  stories 
could  not  be  made,  the  flagged  portion  of  the  stor>'  was  sent  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs  for  final  resolution  with  the  re¬ 
porter’s  editors. 

EXiring  four  months  of  operatitm  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  only 
one  news  piece  from  the  1st  ID  was  sent  to  Washington,  D.C. 

At  a  Public  Relations  SiKiety  of  America  lunchetan  in  New 
York,  Lieutenant  G>!onel  Larry  Icenogle,  press  pool  supervisor, 
stressed  there  was  not  any  censorship  in  the  Gulf,  there  were  secu¬ 
riry  reviews. '  ’ 

News  coverage  of  past  wars,  including  the  Gulf  War,  has  some¬ 
times  violated  ground  niles,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
which  resulted  in  compromised  operatiimal  and  tactical  security’. 
Security  reviews  are  a  necessity.  The  systems  used  by  the  military 
during  the  Gulf  War  allowed  reviews  for  security  while  maintaining 
the  public’s  right  to  know. 

[DOD  Directive  5 1 22.5  makes  no  mention  of  security  reviews 
or  censorship,  field  or  otherwise.  Guideline  4  states  “Journalists 
.  .  .  will  be  required  to  abide  by  a  clear  set  of  military  security 
ground  rules  that  protect  US  forces  and  their  operations.”] 

Escorting  the  Media 

Escorting  reporters  on  the  battlefield  was  a  PA  function  during 
the  war.  journalists,  in  general,  are  not  keen  on  being  escorted.  The 
press  complained  PAO  esct)rts  were  intimidating. 

Tom  Giusto,  ABC  News  prtxiucer  and  the  US  network  coordina¬ 
tor  in  Dhahran  said,  “They  [PAOs]  would  kxik  over  shoulders  of  re¬ 
porters  as  they  were  doing  interviews.  They  were  an  intimidation 
factor.  No  lower  ranking  enlisted  person  would  criticize  the  military 
in  the  presence  of  a  high  ranking  officer.”’^  The  letter  to  Cheney 
from  the  news  organizations  cited  eight  instances  where  journalists 
thought  escort  officers  interfered  with  their  reporting.  The  actual 
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number  nf  PAOs  whii  conducted  their  escortint*  duties  in  the  man- 
ner  described  aKiee  is  unknown.  Not  all  did.  For  example,  in  the 
1st  ID,  the  reporter  and  interv'ievvee  were  Icfr  alone  completely. 

PAOs  who  were  oeerly  concerned  about  what  si>ldiers  would  say 
to  reporters  were  likely  portraying  their  Kiss’s  concerns.  PAOs  given 
a  directive  of  “there  will  he  no  bad  press”  are  forced  to  resort  to  tech- 
niques  as  described  by  Giusto. 

That  is  unfortunate,  because  our  soldiers  descrv'e  K'tter  credit. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  comment  freely  on  what  they  are  doing 
within  security  restrictions.  Undoubtedly,  some  negative  comments 
will  be  made.  A  balanced  reporting,  however,  will  .show  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  soldiers  with  a  strong  sen.se  of  duty'  ;ind  puipose. 

Escorting  is  alsti  a  commimd  and  control  issue  and  is  mandatory. 
Escorts  should  accompany  reporters  to  and  from  the  Icxration  of  the 
story.  Once  there,  the  need  for  escorts  is  unnecessiir,-.  Security  re¬ 
views  will  correct  any  .security  violations  in  interviewee  statements. 


GrountI  Rules 


The  following  information  should  not  K  reported, 
because  its  publication  or  broadcast  could  jeopard  ire 
operations  and  endanger  lives: 

1.  For  US  or  coalition  units,  specific  numerical 
information  on  tnxip  strength,  aircraft,  weapon  sys¬ 
tems,  on-hand  equipment,  or  supplies  .such  ;k  artil¬ 
lery,  tanks,  radars,  missiles,  trucks,  water,  including 
amounts  of  ammunition  or  fuel  moved  by  support 
units  or  on  hand  in  combat  units.  Unit  sire  may  K- 
described  in  general  terms  such  as  "company-size,” 
“multibattalion,”  “multidivision,”  “naval  task  force” 
and  “carrier  battle  group.”  NumKr  or  amount  of 
equipment  and  supplies  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  such  as  “large,”  “small,”  or  “many.” 

2.  Any  information  that  reveals  details  of  future 
plans,  operations  or  strikes,  including  ptwtponed  or 
canceled  operations. 

3.  Information,  photography  and  imagery  that 
would  reveal  the  specific  lixration  of  military  forces  or 
.show  the  level  of  security  at  military  iastallaiions  or 
encampments.  Kxations  may  be  descriKxl  as  fol¬ 
lows:  all  Navy  embark  stories  can  identify  the  .ship 
upon  which  embarked  as  a  dateline  and  will  state 
that  the  report  Ls  coming  from  the  “Persian  Gulf," 
“Red  Sea,”  or  “North  Arabian  Sea.”  Sttiries  written 
in  Saudi  Arabia  may  K  datelined,  “Eastern  Saudi 
Arabia,"  “Near  the  Kuwaiti  border,”  and  so  on.  For 
specific  countries  outside  Saudi  Arabia,  stories  will 
state  that  the  report  is  coming  from  the  Persian  Golf 
region  unless  that  country  has  acknowledged  its  par¬ 
ticipation. 

4.  Rules  of  engagement  details. 


5.  Information  on  intelligence  collection  activi¬ 
ties,  including  targets,  metluxls  and  results. 

6.  lairing  an  operation,  specific  infomiation  on 
friendly  force  tnxip  movements,  tactical  deploy¬ 
ments  and  dispositions  that  would  jeopardize  opera¬ 
tional  security  and  li'  es.  Tins  would  include  unit 
designatiorcs,  names  of  operations  and  size  of  friendly 
forces  involved,  until  released  by  US  Central  C'om- 
m<md  (USCENTCOM). 

7.  Identification  of  mission  aircraft  [xtints  of  ori¬ 
gin,  othet  than  as  land  or  carrier  ba,sed. 

8.  Infomiation  on  the  effectiveness  or  inefrec- 
tivenc.ss  of  enemy  camouflage,  cover,  deception,  tar¬ 
geting,  direct  and  indirect  tire,  intelligence  collec¬ 
tion  or  security  measures. 

9.  Specific  identifying  infomiation  vin  missing  or 
downed  aircrafr  or  ships  while  search  aiisi  rescue  op- 
eratii  ns  are  planner!  or  under  way. 

10.  Special  operations  forces'  methods,  unique 
equipment  or  tactics. 

1 1.  Specific  ojierating  iiietlirKls  and  tactics,  such  .is 
air  ojx’tations  angles  of  attack  rir  sjx-eds,  or  iia\  al  tac - 
tics  and  evasix'e  maneuvers,  t  waieral  temis  such  .is 
“low”  or  “fast”  may  K  used. 

12.  Information  on  o|X'rationaI  or  support  vulner- 
abiliric's  that  could  K  used  against  US  forces,  such  .is 
details  of  major  battle  damage  or  major  |x'rs*iiiiiel 
losses  of  .specific  US  or  coalition  units,  until  that  in¬ 
fomiation  no  longer  proviiles  tactical  advantage  to 
the  enemy  and  is,  therefore,  releaserl  by  I  ISf  TNT- 
CX'fM.  Damage  and  casualties  m.iy  lx-  ilescriKxl  as 
“light,”  “mixlerate”  or  “heavy." 
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One  corps  did  not 
adhere  to  the  original 
plan  . . .  [and]  interjected  its 
PA  staff  into  the  system, 
requiring  security  reviews  at 
the  corps  headquarters . . . 

without  the  reporter  or 
press  pool  representation. 
Although  the  corps  claimed 
this  did  not  add  delays, 
undoubtedly  it  did  and 
furthermore,  the  additional 
layer  of  security  reviews  did 
not  contribute  to  favorable 
military  and  media 
relations.  It  was  an 
unnecessary  action  that 
added  burdens  to  an  over¬ 
taxed  system. 


(Press  pools  and  media  escorts  were  not  used  during  the  initial 
stages  of  Operation  Restore  Hope.  The  television  cover^e  of 
the  US  Marines  landing  at  Mogadishu  caused  confusion  and 
disrupted  command  and  control  for  the  small  size  elements 
performing  the  mission.  The  media’s  argun^nt  that  this  was  a 
DOD-planned  event,  is  irrelevant.  The  results  of  media  person¬ 
nel  freely  roaming  the  area  of  operation  was  evident  the  morning 
of  the  beach  lanchng.  EKDD  Guideline  6  states  “Military  public 
affairs  officers  should  act  as  liaisons  and  should  not  interfere 
with  the  reporting  process.’’] 

Delays 

Icenogle  admitted  the  military'  had  delays  in  getting  stories  from 
the  units  to  the  JIB.  He  attributed  that  to  difficult  logistics  and 
transpcirtation  problems.  Reporters,  he  said,  were  located  500  miles 
from  Dhahran  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  with  no  telephones, 
towTis,  villages,  crossroads — nothing.  The  primary-  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  stories  and  videos  from  the  place  of  origin  to  the  j  IB  was  by 
courier,  either  wheeled  or,  when  available,  by  helicopter.  Robert 
Hall,  deputy  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Information,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  courier  sy.stem  delayed  transmission  of  stories. 

Some  units  added  nu'ire  burdens.  One  corps  did  not  adhere  to  the 
original  plan  of  direct  transmission  of  suiries  and  videos  from  the 
place  of  origin  back  to  the  JIB.  The  corps  interjected  its  RA  staff  into 
the  system,  requiring  security  reviews  at  the  ctirps  headquarters. 
This  review  was  done  by  the  corps  P.A  staff  withciut  the  reporter  or 
press  ptxil  representatuvn.'' 

Although  the  corps  claimed  this  did  not  add  delays,  undoubtedly 
it  did  and  furthermore,  the  additional  layer  of  security'  reviews  did 
not  ciintribute  to  favorable  military  and  media  relations.  It  was  an 
unnecessary  action  that  added  burdens  to  an  (Overtaxed  system. 

In  many  cases,  innovative  PA  soldiers  showing  initiative  were 
able  to  improve  the  courier  system.  For  example,  the  1st  ID,  on 
casion,  was  able  to  use  the  tactical  facsimile  in  the  division  s  tactical 
operation  center.  Tlie  1st  Marine  Division’s  P.AO  linked  a  sittellite 
tactical  phone  into  a  commercial  hixtkup  to  transmit  reporters’  sto¬ 
ries  directly  to  the  United  States. 

Tlie  equipment  to  rapidly  transmit  stories  and  videos  is  readily 
available.  Who  absorbs  the  procurement  costs,  such  as  the  pre.ss  or 
the  military'  (ora  combination  of  both),  should  Ix'  established  now, 
ami  high-tech  systems  should  be  made  available  in  the  near  future. 
As  Hall  .stated;  “Maybe  it  is  rime  to  move  the  Pentagon’s  P.A  ffinc- 
tion  up  from  the  Civil  W.ir  era  into  the  1990s.’’''^ 

Equipment 

As  a  result  of  Operation  Desert  Stonn,  Anny  PA  organizations 
have  expresseel  a  neex!  for  eiyuipment  such  as  filmless  cameras  that 
record  images  on  magnetic  disks,  electronic  bulletin  boards. 
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scanners,  MSQ-85  portable  facsimile  machines  and  portable  PAOs  given  a  directive  of 
photo-process i> IK  labs.  “there  will  he  no  bad  press'’ 

!  nportant  to  note  s  the  1st  ID  PAOdiJ  not  have  his  own  tactical  are  forced  to  resort  to  lintimi- 
frequency  mtxlularion  (FM)  radio.  A  radio  for  an  Armydit’i'-ion  P.A  dationj  techniques  .  .  .  Our 
office  is  not  authorized  by  the  mix.iified  table  of  orKani:<ition  and  soldiers  deserve  better  credit. 
equipment  (MTOE)  nor  wa,s  one  furnished,  in  the  1st  ID,  to  the  They  should  be  allowed  to 
PAO  in  combat.  comment  freely  on  what  they 

This,  in  effect,  totally  c  .it  off  the  PAO  and  reporters  from  the  dni  -  are  doing  within  security 
Sion’s  operation  during  the  offensive  phases  of  the  ground  war.  Tlie  restrictions.  U ndoubtedly, 
PAO  could  rely  on  other  div  ision  staffs’  radios;  however,  this  access  some  negative  comments  will 
was  possible  only  during  static  operations.  From  the  seconvl  day  of  made.  .  .  .  Escorts  should 
the  ground  war  to  its  completion,  the  PA  staff  and  reporters  resorted  accompany  reporters  to  and 
to  traveling  in  a  convoy  for  three  days  without  a  clue  as  u  >  what  w.is  from  the  location  of  the  story. 
going  on  with  forward  units.  On  one  (Kcasion,  a  repirter  anvi  his  Once  there,  the  need  for 
escort  left  the  convoy  in  an  attempt  to  Kxate  forward  units.  "Dtey  escorts  is  unnecessary. 
were  lost  for  three  days.  Security  review’s  will  correct 

This  problem  is  an  easy  fix  and  requires  an  immediate  .solution,  any  security  violations  in 
In  otder  to  do  their  job  of  maintaining  the  public’s  rigiit  to  know,  interviewee  statements. 

PAOs  must  have  contact  with  the  force. 

Reporters  assigned  to  divisions  by  the  JIB  arrived  at  the  division 
headquarters  missing  critical  life  support  sy.stems  .such  as  chemic.il 
protection  gear  and  cold  weather  clothing  items.  Tins  places  anoth- 
er  unnecessary  burden  on  PAOs  to  “scrounge”  the  needev)  equip¬ 
ment  from  divisional  units,  which  are  not  amenable  to  requests  tor 
critical  equipment  items  for  others  outside  the  organization. 

The  planning  and  execution  resjvonsihilities  to  supply  reporters 
with  necessary  equipment  should  rest  with  the  JIB.  It  has  better 
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The  planning  and 
execution  responsibilities 
to  supply  reporters  with 
necessary  equipment  should 
rest  with  the  JIB.  It  has 
better  access  to  logistics 
stockpiles  than  the  forward 
units.  Granted,  1,400 
reporters  in  theater  can 
overtax  the  supply  system; 
however,  the  JIB  has  control 
of  determining  the  number 
of  reporters  assigned  to  units 
andean  prioritize  supply 
actions  accordingly. 


.KCfs,  to  lo^Liistifs  stiH.k|'>ilfs  tliiin  rho  forw;ird  1 .400 

rqxtmrs  in  thcarorcanovona.v  rhe  Mijiply  systonu  however,  rhe  JiB 
hit'' CO  u roll >f  ileteniMirin^  the  niimlvrot  re[X)rtersas.sijiiH‘il  toiinits 
and  can  prioritize  supply  actioi\>  accortliiiji’iy. 

fl  he  telegraph  was  the  “high  speed”  advanced  ctMnmimicatinn 
tc'chnoingy  during  the  Civil  War.  1  received  a  nine  scril^ledon  the 
back  of  an  MRE  (meal  ready-to-eat)  btrx  from  an  Army  Public 
Affairs  Division  commander  who  had  reccmtly  deployed  to  Sewna- 
lia,  citit^  the  postcard  to  be  the  best  he  could  do  at  that  time  to 
communicate  the  division's  story.  The  need  for  communication 
and  tactical  equipment  has  been  sufficiently  raised;  however, 
authorization  and  procurc'ment  prixesses  remain  stagnant.  ] 

Cheney  re|X)rtt\lly  sjiid  during  the  deployment  of  forces  to  Iraq, 
“If  the  mcxlia  and  therefore  the  public  didn’t  feel  they  were  getting 
the  facts,  there  was  no  chance  of  maintaining  public  suppin.’’''^ 
Most  of  the  facts  in  the  Cuilf  War  were  provided  to  the  public  by 
the  ntilitary.  In  this  war,  that  concept  worked  and  worked  well.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  public  thought  its  interests  and  right  to  know  were 
well  served. 

Tlie  inevitable  recall  toanns,  however,  may  not  result  m  as  quick 
and  victorious  resolution  as  did  operations  in  C  irenad.i,  Panama  and 
Iraq.  Tlie  Arniy  PA  concepts  for  future  war  need  to  he  in  place  to 
avoid  having  the  public  think  they  are  not  getting  the  facts. 

Tlie  public,  and  the  media  to  some  extent,  .ire  ver>'  supp  >rri\  e  of 
the  US  Amied  Forcccs,  and  rightfiiily  .so.  Tlie  militarv-  .should  im¬ 
prove  the  infonriation  systems  that  need  repair  now  in  order  to 
maintain  this  sup|X)rr  when  things  do  not  go  well.  The  American 
soldiers  are  deserving  of  ami  entitled  to  it.  MR 
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IGs  Old  and  New: 


Misunderstood 

Roles 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  L.  Maginnis,  US  Army 

CopvriQht  1993 

The  role  of  the  Army’s  inspector  general  (IG)  is  misunderstood  by  most 
personnel  in  the  military.  The  author  outlines  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  IG  and  discusses  its  role  in  today’s  Army.  Dispelling  the 
myth  that  the  IG  is  a  spy  for  the  commander,  he  discusses  the  IG  as  a 
trainer  and  a  means  of  providing  assistance  to  units  and  organizations. 


The  ARMY’S  historic  inspector  general 
(ICj)  systein  is  tltroatcned  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  or  trust  the  military  lU. 
Some  members  of  tiie  public  and  Congress  es¬ 
pouse  the  cat/se  <  >t  changet!  roles  h  >r  rhc  Anny’s 
IG.  Specifically,  they  question  the  IG’s  objec¬ 
tivity  at  piilicing  Anny  ranks.  To  resolve  the 
perceived  lack  of  objectivity,  they  want  iUi 
Army  IG  system  that  mirrors  the  significantly 
different  civilian  cabinet-le\el  IG. 

Recent  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  questioned 
the  IG’s  ability  to  police  the  Anny  objectively. 
The  hearings  cited  repKirts  ot  reprisals  following 
whistle-blower  complaints  of  IG  mistakes. 
Additionally,  skeptics  point  out  the  IG’s  insti¬ 
tutionalized  loyalty  to  the  local  commander. 
In  their  view,  this  relationship  jeopardizes  the 
IG’s  objectivity  in  cases  where  the  command’s 
reputation  is  at  risk.  IGs  are  also  accused  of 
delaying,  obfuscating  and  e\’en  lying  to  protect 
their  commands. 

Some  of  the  .same  hearings  and  news  media  re- 
fxrrts  also  suggest  a  general  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  Army  IG  system.  This  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  is  evidenced  when  the  Army  IG  is  compared 
with  the  more  visible  and  emergent  statutory 
cabinet-level  IG  systems.  The  critics  suggest 
the  Army  IG  is  nor  providing  the  “watchdog” 


service  commonly  associated  with  the  cabinet- 
level  IG  systems.  Such  comp.irisons  miss  the 
point.  The  .Anny  IG  system  is  historically  and 
fiinctionally  different  from  the  recently  estab- 
li.shedcabi/rer-kn  e)  IG  s)  stems.  Tliey  must  not 
be  confused. 

Tlte  Anny  IG  system  should  not  change  to  re¬ 
flect  the  cabinet  department  ICj  systems.  Such 
a  change  would  deprive  the  .Ann\-  commander 
of  an  impsirt.int  .ind  rime-proven  resource  and 
jeopardize  the  concept  unity  ot  csnnmand. 

Tire  following  is  a  historical  and  functional 
explanation  of  the  .Army’s  IGi  .system.  It  points 
out  the  system’s  unique  attributes.  It  also  high¬ 
light.^  the  functional  differences  Ixitween  the 
Anny  and  cabinet-lcwel  IG  systems.  Wlrile 
these  systenrs  are  (x.’rh.ips  well-suited  for  their 
own  agencies,  they  <ire  a  quite  different  sphere 
dhan  the  Anny.  Finally,  the  article  provides  rec- 
cwnmendations  suggesting  how  the  .Anny  might 
sustain  the  current  and  effective  IG  system 
and  simultaneously  provide  the  information 
and  a.ssurances  required  by  Congress. 

IHstorical  Perspective 

Gcncnil  George  Washington  detennined  that 
the  Continental  Anny  required  an  inspector 
general  to  help  establish  sransiards  and  sliscipline 
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rho  turco.  At  the  same  time,  r!u-  (^mtineiital 
C'onoress  reenitiiized  the  need  tor  an  inspector 
general  to  pro\  ide  it  with  intonnativm  coneeni- 
inq  military-  attairs.  Tliis  p.inillel  IC  i  renuirement 


American  military  IGs  became 
the  commander’s  agents  to  ensure  the 
stern  discipline  necessary  for  the  volley 
fire  and  massed  bayonet  tactics  of  the 
day. . . .  Such  strict  training  was 
expensive,  requiring  a  significant  public 
investment.  Therefore,  Congress  under¬ 
standably  wanted  an  accounting  of  the 
military  investments.  It  also  wanted 
assurances  that  the  military  would  remain 
subordinate  to  its  authority. 


created  tension  between  the  military  and  the 
civilian  authorities.  Washington's  preference 
for  an  IG  answerable  only  to  him  prevailed.  Tire 
tension  created  by  a  dual  requirement  tor  in¬ 
formation  continues  e\en  today. 

The  first  modem  militan  inspectors  were  rwo 
French  “inspecteurs”  appointed  in  1668 — an  IG 
of  infantr>'  and  an  IG  of  ca\  alp.  Louis  XIV  ex¬ 
panded  this  system  by  appointing  additional  K  is 
and  di.spersingthem  ‘'eoj'raphically.  Tlteirduties 
were  to  inspect  the  tnxips  and  report  to  the  kina; 
they  were  the  kind’s  ayents  in  the  anny. 

Militars  inspection  soon  became  an  essential 
aspect  of  all  modem  annies.  American  military 
IGs  became  the  commtinder’s  ajtents  to  ensure 
the  stem  discipline  necessary  tor  the  volley  tire 
and  massed  bayonet  tactics  of  the  day.  Addition¬ 
ally,  such  strict  training  was  expensis  e,  requiring 
a  significant  public  irnesrment.  Therefore. 
C'ongress  understandahly  wanted  an  accounting 
of  the  military-  investments.  It  also  wanted  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  military  would  remain  suKirdi- 
nate  to  its  authority. 

The  organization  and  function  of  the  US 
Anny  IG  system  has  changed  raslically  since 
the  first  IG  o\er  200  years  ago.  For  example,  in 
1813,  the  Anny  reorganized  and  established  an 
IG  department.  Tlrese  early  IGs  perfonnei.1 


functions  such  a^  mustering  ,md  inspecnne 
rriHips;  selecting  encam[aneni  sites;  superv  isinu 
the  camp  [solice;  in'-ixcting  p.ir.ides;  and  mak¬ 
ing  semiannual  rcqsirts  to  the  War  Depanment 
on  the  state  of  the  .Army. 

IXiring  the  Mexican  War,  the  !( i  Ixcame  the 
second  in  command  or  , serc  ed  as  the  chief  of  st.iH. 
IGs  also  served  in  all  itiajor  comm.inds  tluring 
the  American  ( ,'ivil  War.  1  lowever,  the  absence 
of  an  IG  stnicture  meant  that  their  sen  ice  wa- 
tixioften  subject  to  improvisation.  For  example, 
the  secretaiA of  war  employed  some  I(  is  as  aides 
to  sene  him  in  roles  ranging  from  messc-nger  to 
confidential  agent.  Some  IGs  mspecte  i  con¬ 
tractor  fraud.  In  some  units  IGs  functioned  is 
adjutants  Ivcaiise  they  lacked  the  statU'  to  Iv 
completely effectixe.  Some  IGsdid  ins|X‘Ct  unit- 
and  submitted  repins  on  the  efticiencx  of  tlve 
■Anny. 

In  1876,  the  secretan  of  war  directed  the  K3 
to  report  directlv  to  the  unit  commanding 
general  ((Xi).  Tlie  IG  subscx]ueiirlv  came  under 
the  local  tX  I’s  control  tor  all  matters.  Fie  was 
I10  loitger  a  “spy”  from  a  higher  headquarters. 
This  relationship  continues  rodav. 

lAiring  the  final  ciuarter  of  the  Wth  century, 
IGs  undenixik  six’cial  investigations,  some  tor 
Caingress.  Tire  IG  also  tveanre  the  War  lA- 
panment's  chief  agent  tor  safeguarding  public- 
property.  He  examined  accounts  and  w,is  the 
authoi  of  the  Subsistence  l\'partment’s  s.tles 
list. 

Tlrrough  more  than  200  year,  of  service,  the 
IG  inspected,  audited,  inxestigared,  trained  aird 
did  much  more,  pertomiing  those  duties  neces- 
saiy  to  siistaiir  the  .Anny  aird  accomplish  the 
mission. 

The  irumber  of  servitig  .Army  IGs  also 
changed  through  the  years,  Washiirgton  had 
one  IG  at  a  time.  Tire  .Amrv  reorganized  in  181 3 
with  25  inspectors.  It  Ix’gan  theCax  il  War  with 
one  Rj  aird  five  assistairts.  Tire  numlx'r  of  IGs 
grew  considerably  to  include  iirsjxxrors  in  all 
major  conrtnands.  Tire  .Anny  reorgairized  iir 
1874,  reducing  the  inspectorate  to  five  officers, 
(aingress  pnwided  tor  17  .Anny  IGs  in  1601. 
Iluring  World  War  1,215  officers  served  as  IGs. 
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The  IG’s  inspection  role  is  especially  important  during  wartime. 

The  IG  helps  identify  combat  readiness  deficiencies  and  recommends  solutions;  verifies 
deployability  sttUus  and  resolves  soldier  morale  and  welfare  issues:  and  inspects  refugee 
and  prisoner  of  war  treatment  and  may  consider  allegations  of  war  crimes. 


The  Anny  reor^'anireJ  asain  in  1920,  witli  The 
Inspector  General  (TIG)  and  61  (ifficers  in  rhe 
IG  Corps.  With  the  outbreak  ut  World  War  II, 
IG  ranks  swelled  from  60  in  1939  to  1,449  in 
1945.  Today,  the  Army  has  more  than  2,000 
(officer,  noncommissioned  officer  and  lA-pan- 
ment  of  the  Army  [DA|  civilian)  IGs. 

The  statutor>'  basis  tor  the  current  IG  system 
dates  back  to  the  1950  Araiy  ReH)rgani:ation 
Act,  which  made  TIG  responsible  to  tb.e  Antiy 
chief  of  staff  and  responsive  to  the  secretary-  of 
the  Army.  Tfie  reorganization  charj^exl  TIG  with 
inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  discipline, 
efficiency  and  ecc»nomy  tif  the  Amiy.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  IGs  focused  their  effort  on  training  and  com¬ 
bat  readiness. 

The  statutory  basis  for  federal -level  IGs 
changed  with  the  passage  of  the  1978  IG  Act. 
This  act  created  12  sratutory  cabinet-level  IG 
officers.^  These  officers  are  appointed  by  the 


president » >r  by  agency  heads  who  themseK  es  are 
appointed  bv  the  prcsitiem.  Tliev  are  suppvsed 
to  ojx'rate  itxlependent  ot  their  agencic''  to  pre¬ 
vent  .ind  (.letect  fraud,  waste  .ind  abuse'  throtigh 
.uidits  .iiiel  irive'stigatit'ns.  Tliev  ,tre  to  keep  rhe 
head  of  their  agencv  aiiel  Gongress  fully  .ind 
currentlv  informed  about  .igencv  problems 
anei  deficiencies,  in  sum,  thev  ,ire  w.itchdog', 
for  Congress  concerning  rhe  performance  of 
cabinet-leiel  departments. 

Tile  1978  IG  .Act  dkl  not  cre.ite  .i  IVpart- 
ment  of  nefense  (IX^P)  IG.  However,  in  1982, 
the  original  IG  .Act  was  ameixfed  to  direct  a 
stuely  to  detennine  the  feasibilitv  of  cre.itmg  ,in 
IG  for  the  IXID.-  Finallv,  the  1983  1X50  Au¬ 
thorization  Act  created  th.it  office.  Tlie  new 
1X50  IG  office  is  ev|uivalent  to  the  other  cabi¬ 
net-level  IG  offices  and  provides  Congress 
w'irh  oversight  of  the  uniformed  serv  ices  aiii! 
their  IG  systems. 
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The  statutory  basis  for  the 
current  IG  system  dates  back  to  the  1950 
Army  Reorganization  Act,  which  made 
TIG  responsible  to  the  Army  chief  of 
staff  and  responsive  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Army.  The  reorganization  charged 
TIG  with  inquiring  into  and  reporting 
upon  the  discipline,  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  Army 


The  1986  Goldwater-Nichols  (DOD)  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  further  changed  the  Army  IG 
system  by  placing  it  under  the  direct  auspices  of 
the  civilian  secretary'.  TIG  became  responsible 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Army  and  responsive  to 
the  Anny  chief  of  staff.  TIG  s  other  responsibili¬ 
ties  remained  the  same. 

The  following  contrasts  the  Anny  1(  j  with  its 
cabinet-level  counterpart.  Marked  flinctional 
differences  exist  betw'een  the  Army  and  other 
federal  IG  systems. 

Different  IG  System 

The  mtxlem  Army  IG  is  an  extension  of  the 
eyes,  ears,  voice  and  conscience  of  the  command. 
The  IG  is  a  personal  staff  officer  providing  the 
commander  with  a  sounding  board  for  sensitive 
issues  and  is  typically  a  trusted  agent  iit  the  com¬ 
mand.  The  IG  is  an  honest  broker  and  a  consum¬ 
mate  fact  finder,  whose  primary  tcxds  include 
training,  inspecting,  assisting  and  investigating. 

The  first  effective  American  Army  IG,  Major 
General  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben  (a 
Prussian  anny  veteran)  was  primarily  a  trainer. 
He  taught  Washington’s  soldiers  to  march,  volley 
fire  and  fight  with  the  bayonet.  Probably  von 
Steuben’s  most  impt^rtant  contribution  came  in 
the  form  of  establishing  standards  for  tactics, 
organization,  training  and  instilling  di.sciplinc. 

The  modem  Army  IG  is  alscs  a  trainer,  who 
joins  the  corps  after  serv'ing  as  a  line  officer  and 
brings  to  the  corps  a  wealth  of  training  experi¬ 
ence.  The  IG  employs  that  experience  to  help 
the  commander  uncover  training  problems  and 
implement  solutions.  Additionally,  the  IG  tsffen 


K'comes  the  commani.ler's  insrniment  tor  pass¬ 
ing  on  lessons  learned  and  assists  the  command¬ 
er  with  setting  training  standards. 

The  Anny  IG  has  long  been  a  readiness  in- 
•spector.  Tlie  IG  trains  to  identify  the  origin  of 
problems  and  then  recommends  solutiims  to 
help  the  commander  correct  deficiencies.  Tire 
IG  also  xerifies  whether  the  corrective  action 
taken  was  effective  and  complete  and  produced 
the  desired  results. 

Tlie  IG’s  inspection  role  is  especially  impor- 
tiurt  during  wartime.  The  IG  helps  identify  com¬ 
bat  readiness  deficiencies  and  recommends  solu¬ 
tions;  verifies  deployability  status  and  resolves 
soldier  morale  and  welfare  issues;  and  inspects 
refugee  and  prisoner  of  war  treatment  and  may 
consider  allegations  of  war  crimes. 

The  mtxlem  IG  also  a.ssists  soldiers,  DA  civil¬ 
ians  and  their  families  with  problems.  Acting  as 
;in  timbudsman,  the  IG  corrects  injustices  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  helps  eliminate  conditions  that  are 
detrimental  to  the  Anny  community.  This  is 
done  through  networking  with  staffs  and  other 
IGs  stationed  around  the  world  and  through  pro¬ 
active  leadership  and  tenacious  staff  work.  TTie 
IG  also  pnxzesses  DOD  hotline  cases  relating  to 
Army  activities.  Many  of  these  cases  address  per¬ 
ceived  or  actual  waste  of  government  resiturces. 

Finally,  the  IG  investigates.  In  tliat  critical 
role,  the  IG  protects  the  credibility  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms  by  enforcing  the  Army’s  ethic  of  self¬ 
less  service,  dut>',  integrity  and  loyalp;  The  IG 
does  this  by  investigating  alleged  infractions  of 
the  ScaruJards  of  Conduct  /or  DA  Personnel  (US 
Army  Regulation  [AR]  600-50)  and  Operaring 
Policies  (AR  6a^20). 

Allegations  of  impropriety  concerning  gener¬ 
al  officers,  .senior  executive  service  personnel 
and  select  systemic  issues  are  investigated  by 
teams  of  IG  inx’estigators  assigned  to  the  US 
Anny  IG  Agency.  All  other  allegations  of  mis¬ 
conduct  and  topics  of  special  command  interest 
are  investigated  by  the  IG  under  the  direction  of 
the  l(x:al  commander.  ’ 

The  federal  departinent  IG’s  functions  are  im¬ 
portant  and  complex,  but  narrower.  The  cabi¬ 
net-level  IG  primarily  conducts  audits  and  in- 
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The  Army  commander  performs  many  tough  tasks . . .  [and]  directs 
the  IG  to  perform  those  services  which  best  support  the  organization’s  mission. . . . 
The  proposal  to  rrmke  the  Army  IG  an  independent  agent  answerable  to  Congress 
undermines  the  concept  of  the  unity  of  command  and  defeats  rrmny  of  the  current 
IG’s  functions.  Making  the  IG  pari  of  a  stovepipe  organization  is  tantamount  to 
placing  a  political  officer  in  the  ranks,  such  as  in  the  former  Soviet  army.  He  would 
create  suspicion  and  never  gain  the  full  trust  of  the  commander. 


vestigations.  TTiose  audits  are  typically  b;ised  on 
issues  of  congressional  interest  and  statutory  re¬ 
quirements.  The  cabinet-level  IG  is  especially 
sensitive  to  the  interests  of  the  applicable  con¬ 
gressional  oversight  committee. 

The  statutory  department  IG  primarily  inves¬ 
tigates  allegations  of  waste,  fraud  and  abase  and 
tx:casionally  looks  at  allegations  of  impropriety 
concerning  the  standards  of  conduct.  TTie  feder¬ 
al  department  IG  typically  takes  an  crath,  in 
stsme  cases  is  armed  and  may  have  arrest  powers. 
The  arbinet— level  IG  agency,  on  trccision,  ctrn- 
tracts  special  investigation  requirements  with 
private  nongovernment  agencies. 

The  aibinet-level  IG  is  not  a  trainer,  seldom 
performs  the  a.ssistance  functions  commonly 
as.s(Kiatt\i  with  Army  IGs  and  rarely  perfomis 
spt'cial  inspections."*  Tliese  differences  distin¬ 


guish  the  Amiy  It)  from  nonmilitary  federal 
government  IGs. 

Antrther  discriminator  benveen  the  IG  sys¬ 
tems  is  the  nature  of  the  community  served. 
Specifically,  the  unifonned  Army  is  remarkably 
htrmogeneous  ;uid  disciplinei.i.  Tlie  Anny  re- 
SiKrializes  ytxrng  men  iind  women  through  a  sc¬ 
ries  of  liminal  prix:esscs  that  instill  desirable 
professitrnal  values  and  the  Army  ethic. ^ 
These  qualities  arc  then  reinkircevl  by  the  Uni- 
fonn  tixle  of  Military  Justice  (UCMj)  and  a 
unique  set  of  institutional  standanls,  noniis  and 
■social  mores.  Indeed,  the  military  has  long 
Ix^n  rc‘ct>gnize(.l  as  “a  specializes!  srKiety  sepa¬ 
rate  from  civilian  srxaety. . .  Tire  differences  Ix'- 
tween  the  military  and  civilian  communities 
result  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  primary  busi 
ness  of  annies  and  navic's  to  fight  or  Ix'  ready  to 
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tijjhr  wars  shoiiki  the  neeasinn  arise.”*’ 

Tlte  community  served  hy  tlae  federal  depart- 
ment  l(j  is  very  different.  Tlie  federal  depart¬ 
ment  community  differs  hecau.se  the  depart¬ 
ments  offer  few,  if  any,  resix;iali:inj>  proces.se.s  tor 
employees;  the  deparrment’s  mi.ssions  are  limited 
to  a  predictahle  environment.  Tlierefore,  the 
federal  department’s  community'  better  reflects 
the  Anterican  society  than  does  the  .separate 
and  re.sociatizcxi  Army.  Specifically,  the  cabinet- 
level  departments  employ  jx'ople  with  nonns 
and  mores  better  reflective  of  a  heteroj^eneous 
and  transient  work  force  living  in  widely  dis¬ 
persed  communities.  These  people  may  not 
share  a  common  ethical  framework  and  may  not 


The  modem  Army  IG  is  an 
extension  of  the  eyes,  ears,  voice  and 
conscience  of  the  command.  The  IGisa 
personal  staff  officer  providing  the 
commander  with  a  sounding  board  for 
sensitive  issues  and  is  typically  a  trusted 
agent  in  the  command.  The  IG  is  an 
honest  broker  and  a  consummate 
fact finder,  whose  primary  tools  include 
training,  inspecting,  assisting 
and  investigating. 


choose  to  endorse  the  cabinet  department’s 
goals.  This  diversity  complicates  the  federal  de¬ 
partment  IG's  jt)b. 

Finally,  the  individual  selected  to  serve  as  an 
Army  IG  also  differs  from  his  or  her  civilian 
cttunterpart  in  the  cabinet-level  IG  system.  The 
Army  IG  candidate  typically  has  broad  Army 
experience;  is  selected  because  of  a  demonstrated 
penchant  for  honest  dealings  with  fellow  stil- 
diers;  knows  the  trrganizatitin  (the  Army)  and 
how  it  works;  is  a  proven  subject  matter  expert 
in  at  least  one  military'  cKcupational  specialty 
(MOS);  and  understands  the  functions  of  the 
chain  of  command,  the  impxrrtance  of  loyalty 
and  the  value  of  being  objective.  In  sum,  the 
Army  IG  is  technically  and  profe.ssitinally  pre¬ 
pared  to  train,  demonst...tes  the  iastitutkinal 


values  and  pos.scs.ses  the  key  soldierly  qualities.' 

TIG  sustaias  quality  in  the  IG  corps  by  per- 
.stinally  screening  the  records  of  all  pro.spective 
IGs,  Icxiking  for  stddiers  of  character  with  recent 
line  unit  exixirience.  TIG  also  kxrks  for  men 
and  wtnnen  of  integrity  who  arc  competitive  in 
their  specialties.  Additionally,  these  IG  candi¬ 
dates  know  IG  duty  is  not  a  career  track.  They 
w'ill  serve  one  three-year  tour  and  then  return 
to  line  units. 

The  statutory  IG,  who  may  come  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  federal  agency,  is  very'  different. 
However,  coming  from  within  the  agency  is  not 
necessarily  an  IG  requirement.  Many  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  IGs  come  from  succe.ssfjl  business  careers. 
Their  .suKrrdinates  are  often  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  police  officers,  private-sector  auditors, 
and  the  like.  They  may  well  be  expert  investiga¬ 
tors  and  auditors.  Once  hired,  they  may  he  as¬ 
signed  to  decentralized  field  irffices  providing  si¬ 
multaneous  stovepipe  reports  to  senior  political 
officials  and  members  of  Q>ngres,s.  Their  special 
IG  training  and  restKializing  pnxzesses  vary  con- 
sidembly.  Additionally,  the  statutory  1C  works 
a  relatively  standard  work  week  in  contrast  to  the 
Anny  IG,  who  often  works  nights  and  weekends 
and  frequently  travels  aw’ay  from  home  station. 
Tlie  federal  department  IG  also  anticipates  re¬ 
maining  in  the  IG  jt>b  indefinitely  and  may  even 
have  an  IG  career  track. 

The  aforementi'oned  functional  and  profes¬ 
sional  differences  demttnstrate  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Amiy  IG  system  itnd  suggest  why  the  federal 
department  IG  system  is  not  a  gixxl  mcxiel  for 
the  Anny.  Specifically,  the  Army  IG  performs 
services  for  the  commander,  during  war  and 
peacetime,  w-hich  benefit  a  professional  and  de¬ 
centralized  organization  with  significant  kx:al 
autonomy. 

Tlie  Anny  commander  performs  many  tough 
tasks.  Tlie  competitively  .selected  commander 
directs  the  IG  to  perfonn  those  .services  which 
best  suppon  the  organization’s  mission.  These 
.services  include  training,  in.specting,  a.ssisting 
and  investigating. 

In  summary',  the  prciposal  to  make  the  Anny 
IG  an  independent  agent  answ'erable  to  Qrn- 
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tires;-  Lindemiincs  the  concept  ot  the  unity  ot 
command  and  detetits  niimy  ot  the  current  K  Vs 
tunctions.  Making  the  IG  ptirt  ot  ti  stovepipe  or- 
gttnization  is  tanttimount  to  placing  a  {'K>litic;\l 
ofticer  in  tlie  mnks,  such  as  in  the  toniier  So\’iet 
anny.  He  would  create  suspicion  and  ne\’er  gain 
the  trill  taist  ot  the  commander.  Sucli  a  change 
would  iiLso  undemaine  unity  ot  command.  It 
would  make  a  clear  stiitement  to  the  pnrtessional 
ofticer  corps.  Such  a  change  communicates, 
“We  [Congress]  do  not  trust  you  [the  prcrtession,il 
ofticer  corps].”  This  is  the  wrong  apprcxtch  to  en¬ 
sure  accountahiliU'  and  infomtation  flow.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  it  would  not  guarantee  ohjecti\'iry  or 
eliminate  the  prospects  ot  ohtliscation.  It  would 
undermine  Army  eftectiveness  and  unity  ot 
command. 

Recommendations 

The  Army  must  preserve  its  time-honored  IG 
system  and  address  the  growing  criticism  hy  satis¬ 
factorily  meeting  the  infonnation  and  a.ssurance 
needs  of  Grngress.  It  must  debunk  the  errant  ar¬ 
guments  of  critics  who  contend  the  Army  will 
not  find  itself  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  These  skep¬ 
tics  accuse  the  IG  tif  playing  a  complacent  role 
and  not  pursuing  sensitive  and  ptitenrially  em¬ 
barrassing  issues.  Grnsider  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations. 

First,  the  Anny  can  sustain  congressional  sup¬ 
port  of  the  current  system  and  dispel  or  mini¬ 
mize  suspicion  by  aggressively  and  consistently 
prosecuting,  reporting  and  resolving  allegations 
of  imprctper  ctinduct  and  cases  of  waste,  fraud 
and  abuse.  It  must  also  cautiously  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  whistle-blowers  and  agj’res- 
sively  address  allegations  of  repri.sal  against 
those  who  complain  to  IGs.  These  efforts  will 
sustain  a  measure  of  trust  and  credibility  in 
Gmgress. 

The  Army  should  also  retain  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  of  rotating  experienced  line  officers  into  IG 
positions.  This  prtxiess  protects  the  IG  .system 
from  a  tendency  to  entrench  and  become  uk)  bu¬ 
reaucratic  and  self-serv'ing.  Additionally,  the 
Army  must  sustain  the  IG  training  course,  which 
ensures  uniformity'  of  procedure  and  philosophy. 


Finally,  sirstain  the  networking  ot  IGs  to  guaran¬ 
tee  account. ibility  K>th  horizontally  to  the  local 
commander  and  procedurally  to  the  IG  at  the 

Allegations  of  impropriety 
concerning  general  officers,  senior 
executive  service  personnel  and  select 
systemic  issues  are  investigated  by  teams 
of  IG  investigators  assigned  to  the  VS 
Army  IG  Agency.  All  other  allegations 
of  misconduct  and  topics  of  special 
command  interest  are  investigated  by 
the  IG  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  commander. 


next  higher  headc]uarters.  Tl'iese  measures  help 
the  system  gu.ird  ag.unsr  the  loss  of  objectivity. 

Second,  although  the  IG  proc  ides  some  o\  er- 
sight  of , Anny  acti\  ities,  it  is  not  the  only  ,Anny 
agency  pertonning  a  watchdog  npe  role.  The 
Anny  has  many  organizations  th.it  ov  ersee  and 
report  organizational  compliance  with  staturorv 
standards.  Specifically,  the  crimin.il  investiga¬ 
tion  division  (GID)  investigates  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse  allegations.''  Its  investigations  .tre  re- 
tyirted  to  Gmgress. 

The  .Army  also  panicipates  in  an  elahmate  .set 
of  checks  and  balances  established  by  the  .Ac¬ 
counting  and  Auditing  .Act  of  1950,  which  re¬ 
quires  each  executive  agency  to  establish  ansi 
maintain  systems  of  accounting  and  internal 
control.  Tliis  act  was  utyiated  in  1982  by  the 
Federal  Managers  Financial  Integrity  .Act,  re¬ 
quiring  that  each  executive  agency’s  intem.il 
management  controls  comply  with  the  C'omp- 
troller  General’s  standards  providing  for  re.i.son- 
able  assuninces.  The.se  assurances  are  reported  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Amiy’s  Internal  Management  (Vmtrol 
Program  includes  methixis  anil  prcxedures  to 
reasonably  assure  that  obligations  and  costs 
are  in  compliance  with  applicable  l.iw;  funds, 
property  and  other  assets  are  safeguarded 
again.st  wa,sre,  Kxss,  unautb.orized  use  or  misap¬ 
propriation;  and  revenue  ami  expenditures  are 
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The  DOD IG  provides  Congress 
with  an  in-house  civilian  watchdog 
agent.  This  organization  conducts  audits 
of  the  internal  numagement  of  the  DOD 
(and  the  Army),  recommending  ways  to 
improve  operations,  enhance  readiness 
and  reduce  costs.  The  DOD  IG  conduces 
criminal  and  noncriminal  investigations, 
including  procurement  fraud  and  other 
white-collar  crimes.  Additionally, 
it  maintains  daily  contact  with  the  Army 
IG,  ensuring  U  remains  credible, 
compliant  and  objective. 


properly  recorded  and  accounted  for.  The  Army 
aggressively  enforces  this  program  at  the  local 
level  via  the  Internal  Review  and  Audit  Com¬ 
pliance  Office  and  reports  results  to  the  civilian 
authorities.  IXDD  consolidates  this  information 
for  Qingress. 

The  frequent  communications  between  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Army’s  Office,  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison  (OCLL)  provide  yet  another  means  rtf 
accessing,  gathering  and  measuring  Army  infor¬ 
mation  and  assurances.  The  OCLL  provides 
Congress  with  an  interface  to  the  Army.  It  dis¬ 
tributes  the  various  congressional  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  to  the  appropriate  Army  component 
for  a  timely  response. 


The  IX)D  IG  provides  Cxingress  with  an  in  - 
house  civilian  watchdt^  agent.  This  organizii- 
tion  conducts  audits  of  the  internal  management 
of  the  IX3D  (and  the  Army),  recommending 
ways  to  improve  optrations,  enhance  readiness 
and  reduce  costs.  The  [X)D  IG  conducts  crimi¬ 
nal  and  noncrimirutl  investigations,  including 
procurement  fraud  and  other  white-collar 
crimes.  Additionally,  it  maintains  daily  amtact 
with  the  Army  IG,  ensuring  it  remains  credible, 
compliant  and  objective. 

Every  Army  function  and  activity  has  checks 
and  balances  that  provide  information  and  as¬ 
surances  to  Qingress.  Additionally,  almtist  ev  - 
ery  Army  decision  and  activity  is  atrefully  scruti¬ 
nized  by  internal  Army  agencies  and  then  by 
agencies  such  as  the  Government  Acccxinting 
Office.  The  Army  clearly  accounts  to  Qingress. 

Critics  should  avoid  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  The  Army  IG  system  is  very  different 
from  the  statutory  federal  department-level  IG 
systems.  Its  215-year  history  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  nation,  its  soldiers  and  citizens  is 
ample  proof  that  it  works.  It  should  not  become 
a  stovepipe  watchdog  for  Qingress.  Sufficient 
in-place  mechanisms  exist  to  provide  infomia- 
tion  and  compliance  assurances  to  Qingress. 
The  Army  ne^s  its  existing  IG  system  of  fact 
finders  and  problem  solvers  to  help  the  com¬ 
mander  ensure  both  organizational  credibility 
and  readiness.  MR 


NOTES 


1.  Today  there  are  26  IG  otfioes  in  the  larger  federal  departments 
2  The  IG  Act  was  further  amended  m  1^.  and  34  additenal  IG  offices 
were  created  at  smaller  federal  agencies 

3.  A  brief  aside  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  similarffies  arxl  difterences 
^nong  the  ur>iformed  service  iGs  For  example,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
IGs  are  the  principal  advisers  to  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  on  afl  matters  related 
to  inspectiCKis  arid  nonchminal  investigations  They  are  the  secretary's  eyes 
and  ears  in  all  integrity  and  efficiency  matters.  In  contrast,  the  Air  Force  IG 
(AFIG)  cfefferences  are  more  pronounced  It  has  two  held  operating  agencies 
to  conduct  inspections  and  CTiminaf  investigations.  The  AFIG  also  details  offi¬ 
cers  from  across  the  Air  Rsrce  to  conduct  senior  official  investigatxx^ 


4  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  Army  IG's  worti  s  assisting  soldiers 

5  bminality  ts  a  technical  psychological  term  tor  nte  of  passage 

6  This  citation  comes  from  the  landmark  deosion  of  the  Howard  6  levy 
versus  Jacob  J  Parker  case  (417  US  755.  1974). 

7  The  key  soldiefly  values  ^e  commitment,  competence,  candor  and  cour¬ 
age  These  are  found  m  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-1.  7T»e  Army{Wash 
ington,  DC  US  Government  Pn^ng  Office.  December  1991).  Chapter  4 

B  Ttvs  authority  is  subfect  to  the  Memorandum  of  Ufxterstandrng  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  O^iartment  of  Jusbce  as  outlined  m  US 
Army  Regulation  (AR)  27-10,  Mditary  Jusbce,  22  December  1969.  paragraph 
2-7 


Lieutenant  Cc^anel  Robert  L.  Mogmiw  is  assigned  to  the  Offke  of  the  Inspecuir 
Gerteral,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washmgum,  D.C..  He  receitvJ  aB.S.  from  the 
US  Military  Academy  artd  an  M  .S .  from  the  Naird  Postgraduate  School  artd  is  a  grad' 
uate  of  the  US  Army  Comrruind  and  General  Staff  CoUegi: .  He  has  served  uAth  four 
infantry  divisums  m  a  variety  of  ctmmand  and  staff  positions  in  Korea ,  Eun^’ ,  Alaska 
and  the  Ctmdnental  United  States.  Hisardcle,  "The  Future  if  Wirmenin  the  Army," 
appeared  in  the  July  1992  issue  o/Mifitary  Review. 
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A  Red  Force  Perspective 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Jerry  A.  Simonsen,  US  Army,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Michael  W.  Collins,  US  Army,  Retired 

The  authors  provide  a  Red  commander’s  perception  of  his  enemy.  Blue 
^vision  and  corps  commanders,  such,  it  provides  a  unique  look 
at  our  Army  from  die  “enemy’s”  perspective.  Though  some  of  their 
comments  may  seem  negative,  they  are  made  with  the  professional 
intent  to  provide  another  view  that  may  help  units  better  prepare  for 
division  and  corps  training,  and  thus  for  war. 


The  battle  Command  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  ( BCTP)  is  the  Army’s  newest  combat 
training  center  (CTC).  Formed  in  1987,  BCTP 
has  evolved  into  the  capstone  CTC,  training 
division  and  corps  commanders,  as  well  as  their 
battle  stalls  in  mid-  to  high-intensity  warfare. 
In  the  words  of  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  “Winning  in  BCTP  is  de¬ 
veloping  adaptive,  creative,  and  professionally 
competent  senior  officers  and  generals.” 

The  BCTP  opposing  force  (OPFOR)  is  the 
Red  ffeeplay  component  of  BCTP.  It  is  a  bal¬ 
anced  combination  of  military  personnel  and 
civilian  contractors.  OPFOR’s  mission  is  to  doc- 
trinally  replicate  the  operations,  tactics  and 
troop  control  process  of  the  threat  force  fighting 
against  Blue  divisions  arid  corps  in  BCTP  WAR¬ 
FIGHTER  exercises.  It  is  the  only  OPFOR  in 
the  Army  trained  to  fight  at  both  the  operational 
and  tactical  levels  of  war. 

BCTP  organized  and  segregated  the  Red  head¬ 
quarters  so  that  the  army,  division  and  regimental 
staffs  suffer  the  same  fog  of  war  as  Blue.  Though 
Red  replicates  doctrinally  correct  intelligence 
systems,  it  has  to  work  for  intell  igence  just  as  hard 
as  Blue.  Combined  Arms  Command,  Threats 
Directorate,  US  Army  Training  and  D(x;trine 
Command’s  threat  experts,  observe  each  exer¬ 
cise  to  validate  Red’s  doctrinal  portrayal. 


Blue  units  have  shown  steady  improvement 
over  four  years  of  BCTP  WARF/GHTERs. 
What  was  once  a  Red  tutorial  is  now  a  fight  for 
life  against  much-improved  Blue  units.  This 
growth  mirrors  our  Army’s  experience  at  the 
maneuver  CTCs  at  Hohenfels,  Germany;  Fort 
Chaffee,  Arkansas;  and  Fort  Irwin,  California.  It 
shows  the  growing  sophistication  of  our  senior 
commanders  and  staffs. 

Red  Perceptions  of  Battlefield 
Operating  Systems 

Command  and  Control.  Blue  command¬ 
ers  are  very  predictable.  They  normally  select 
the  most  efficient  course  of  action.  It  appears 
their  major  concern  is  conserving  resources.  Be¬ 
cause  Blue  commanders  habitually  select  the 
optimal  course  of  action,  Red  usually  templates 
Blue  correctly.  Blue  commanders  who  use  a 
well-executed  suhoptimal  course  of  action 
could  surprise  Red  and  seize  the  initiative.  The 
suhoptimal  course  of  action  also  aids  deception 
planning  and  exec,  tion.  A  course  of  action 
that  provides  the  greatest  flexibility  for  the  long¬ 
est  time  generates  initiative. 

Blue  commanders  sometimes  relinquish  con¬ 
trol  of  the  battle’s  tempo,  and  thus  the  initiative. 
One  common  cause  appears  to  be  the  Blue  com¬ 
mander’s  tendency  to  cliange  plans  uUen.  Tire 
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Red  ci>nim;indcr  tocuscs  upcm  execution  of  his 
esrahlishexl  plan  and  uses  preplanned  variants  in 
order  to  counter  this  perceived  tendency  to 
chanjie.  Tlie  Red  anny  staff  can  dix:trinally  plan 

Although  its  doctrine  says 
staying  inside  the  enemy’s  decision  cycle 
is  crucial.  Blue  needs  to  work  harder  to 
do  it  better.  Red,  on  the  other  hand,  tries 
to  react  quickly  by  utilizing  its  doctrinal 
decision-making  processes  tailored  to 
the  time  available.  These  are  sequential, 
parallel  and  executive  methodologies, 
listed  from  most  time  available  to  least 
time  available. 


and  begin  execution  of  a  new  plan  in  24  hours. 
Red’s  perception  is  that  it  takes  abtiut  three 
days  for  a  typical  Blue  corps,  or  a  day  for  a  Blue 
division  to  produce  a  new  plan.  Thus,  when  this 
occurs,  the  initiative  and  tempo  of  the  battle 
accrue  to  Red. 

Also,  there  is  a  frequent  tendency  by  Blue  to 
overlcKik  the  deep  and  rear  battles  and  concen' 
trate  on  the  close  battle.  The  Blue  commander 
realizes,  ttx)  late,  that  his  unwillingness  to  address 
the  hill  depth  of  the  battlefield  has  left  him  un¬ 
able  to  control  the  tempo  of  the  battle.  The  Blue 
commander  then  cannot  influence  the  enemy’s 
intnxluction  of  follow-on  forces  into  the  fight, 
and  he  no  longer  controls  his  own  rear  area. 

Further,  it  appears  as  if  Blue  units,  especially 
divisions,  take  a  long  time  to  react  to  dramatic 
changes  on  the  battlefield.  Either  their  orders 
proce-vs  takes  tixi  long,  or  their  information  sys¬ 
tems  (friendly  and  enemy)  are  not  working  prop¬ 
erly.  Although  its  diKtrine  says  staying  inside 
the  enemy’s  decisitm  cycle  is  crucial.  Blue  needs 
to  work  harder  to  do  it  better. 

Red,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  react  quickly 
by  utilizing  its  dtxrtrinal  decision-making  proc¬ 
esses  tailored  to  tbe  time  available.  Tfiese  are  se¬ 
quential,  parallel  and  executive  methtxJologies, 
listed  from  most  time  available  to  least  time 
available. 


Intelligence.  TTiink  Red,  not  Blue.  Most 
Blue  commanders  and  their  staffs  do  not  ex¬ 
amine  the  battlefield  carefully  enough  from  a 
Red  perspective,  nor  do  they  appear  to  under¬ 
stand  threat  dtxrrrine  or  capabilities  in  the  detail 
required  by  uxlay’s  battlefield.  Though  im¬ 
provement  is  clearly  evident.  Blue  has  to  work 
harder  to  examine  the  battlefield  from  an  en¬ 
emy  perspective  before  it  can  defeat  that  enemy. 

Fitr  example,  a  North  Korean  Icxiks  at  the 
rugged  terrain  of  his  hitme  as  an  aid  to  his  infil¬ 
tration  style  of  warfare,  not  a  hindrance.  Proper 
use  of  that  terrain  allttws  him  to  balance  his  lack 
of  technology  against  Blue’s  technological  supe¬ 
riority'.  Red  placement  of  nonradar-guided  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  (AAA)  systems  to  fire  down, 
rather  th;m  up,  on  Blue  aircraft  is  counter  to  the 
way  Blue  normally  templates  Red  air  defense  ar¬ 
tillery  (ADA)  placement.  Another  Korean  ex¬ 
ample:  Blue  tends  to  defend  in  the  valleys  (best 
■armor  avenue)  rather  than  the  hilltops  (Red’s  in¬ 
filtration  route). 

Red’s  structured  tnxip  control  pnxzess  has  a  ri¬ 
gidity  that  can  be  exploited  by  knowledgeable 
Blue  commanders.  While  flexibility  exists  for 
Red  commanders  at  the  operational  les’el,  there 
is  little  r(x>m  for  deviatitm  frr>m  the  original  plan 
at  division  and  below.  As  the  world  and  the 
threat  change.  Blue’s  capacity'  tt)  execute  a  mid- 
to  high-intensity  level  of  war  requires  a  struc¬ 
tured  troop  control  pnx:e,ss  for  training.  This 
OPFOR  structure  provides  a  framework  tor  Blue 
to  analy'ze,  template  and  project  against.  The 
trrx>p  control  process  currently  used  by  the 
BCTP  OPFOR  matches  most  potential  mid-  to 
high-intensity  threats  in  the  near  term  and  thus 
warrants  .study  by  Blue  commanders. 

Frequently  Blue  damages  Red  units  badly  but 
dtx.'S  not  follow  through  tir  finish  the  destruction. 
Tlris  indicates  Blue  units  have  difficulty  accu¬ 
rately  assessing  when  they  have  hurt  Red.  There 
seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  fcKirsed  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  of  Blue’s  combat  power  on  Red. 
Blue  must  develop  the  capability  to  task  the  ap¬ 
propriate  available  reconnais.sance  iLssets  to  de- 
tennine  battlefield  liamage  to  Red  and  ensure  an 
accuntte  as,sessment  of  Red  capabilities. 
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'  ^Blue  artillery  at  the 
S^C.  ^M*predictable? 


I?*** 


Maneuver  commanders  are  beginning  to  understand  how  to  use  fires 
to  complement  their  maneuver.  Areas  Blue  may  want  to  emphasize  include:  quicker 
massed  counterfire  reaction,  timing  between  maneuver  and  fires  and  exploitation  of 
range  differences  between  Red  and  Blue  systems.  The  best  way  to  halt  a  Blue  attack  is 
to  range  counterfire  assets  just  beyond  the  forward  line  of  own  troops.  As  Blue 
forms  a  penetration,  its  direct  support  artillery  and  one  reinforcing  battalion  are  Just 
behind  the  lead  task  force.  Once  Red  destroys  the  lead  brigade's  artillery, 
the  maneuver  forces  are  stranded,  stalling  the  attack. 


Maneuver.  Blue’s  conduct  of  offensive  com¬ 
bined  arms  operations  is  generally  an  area  in 
need  of  improvement.  Maneuver  units  do  not 
practice  mutual  support;  and  artillery,  ADA  and 
engineer  assets  do  n('r  maximize  their  support 
due  to  improper  placement. 

Blue  commanders  mi.ss  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  mass  becau-se  they  usually  attack  with 
balanced  task-organized  brigades.  This  seems  to 
be  a  “fiefdom"  or  habitual  association  problem 
rather  than  a  mission  analysis  issue;  Blue  com¬ 
manders  tend  to  all(x;ate  kirces  equally,  nither 
than  weighting  the  main  attack.  Blue  needs  to 
concentrate  harder  on  .synchronizing  the  fight. 
Failure  to  do  so  leads  to  piecemeal  attack,  a  lack 
of  mass  and  possibly  destruction  of  their  forces. 

To  win.  Blue  must  c<  miluct  movement  tocon- 
tact  with  more  audacity  and  with  sufficient  artil¬ 
lery  as.sets  to  support  the  maneuver  kirces  and 
suppress  Red  artillery.  When  Blue  make's  con¬ 
tact  with  a  moving  Red  force,  they  need  to 
quickly  gain  the  initiative  through  application  of 
ma.ssed  and  prioritized  artillery  fire  followed  by 
quick  tacticil  maneuver  to  Red’s  flank  to  fix  or 


bkKk.  C¥ten,  however.  Red  does  this  to  Blue. 

Tltis  is  because  Fed  doctrine,  which  calls  tor 
maneuver  to  exploit  the  effects  ot  tires,  drives 
heavy  allocation  of  artillery  forward  in  .in  ap¬ 
proach  march.  Blue  doctrine  requires  .inillert 
fires  to  exploit  the  effects  of  m.ineuver.  Usually, 
this  re.sulrs  in  a  .small  allocation  of  artillery  in  ,i 
movement  to  contact.  Blue  needs  to  m.itch  its 
growing  success  in  applying  Blue  artillers’  siix;- 
trine  successfully  to  alloc.iting  suflicient  .irtillep' 
to  missions. 

Deep  attacks  by  attack  helicopters  work  it 
Blue  diKJs  intensive  intelligence  preparation  ot 
the  battlefield.  Tlte  Blue  unit  must  successfully 
collect  and  analyze  data  on  ADA  sites,  u^xfite 
all  infonnation  before  the  strike,  conduct  well- 
executed  suppression  of  enemy  air  defense 
(SEAD)  and  joint  SHAD  (JSEAU)  tires  and 
meet  impeccable  flight  times.  Failure  to  execute 
these  steps  pro[X'rly  re.sulrs  in  high  Blue  helicop¬ 
ter  losses.  Success  at  these  steps  results  in  Reil 
liKses  and  Blue  oppirtunities. 

A  .special  area  ot  oKsere  ation  during  tour  years 
ot  BCTTP  exercises  is  ileception.  Blue  units  .tt 
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jr  4 

Btu«  tue)  trucks  at  the  NTC.  Generally  ungrotected?  ^ 

T he  Achilles  ’  heel  of  US  forces  continues  to  be  its  extended  logistical  tail. 

Support  to  a  technologically  sophisticated  force  is  extensive  and  important.  Blue  does 
not  always  protect  logistics  areas  and  main  supply  routes  well.  Only  recently  have  Blue 
units  begun  taking  the  rear  battle  and  counterreconnaissance  battle  seriously. 
Thus,  Red forces  often  successfully  target  ammunition  dumps,  fuel  sites  and  FARPs, 
in  addition  to  command,  control  and  communications  no^s  normally  targeted. 

times  misjudge  Red’s  abilities  to  conduct  decep-  Air  Defense.  Usually,  Blue  gives  each  ma- 
tion  operations  and  as  a  result,  are  surprised.  US  neuver  force  its  “fair”  share  of  air  defense  rather 

technological  advantages  in  signal  intelligence  than  massing  and  prioritizing  assets  to  protect 

ani.1  electronic  intelligence  do  not  compensate  the  most  critical  resources.  Blue’s  short-range 

for  their  lack  of  human  intelligence  resources  in  air  defense  force  structure’s  technical  supieriority 

the  force  stnicture.  Conversely,  Blue  command-  does  not  overcome  its  relatively  small  numbers, 

ers  need  to  cimsider  mounting  believable  and  On  a  more  positive  note,  some  Blue  units  do  an 

adequately  resourced  deception  efforts  that  tar-  excellent  job  of  templating  Red’s  air  corridors 

get  specific  Red  systems  or  command  echelons.  and  ambushing  Red  aircraft. 

Fire  Support  Blue  has  a  made  dramatic  im-  MobUity,  Countemtobility  and  Surviv- 
provement  in  fire  support.  Massed  fires  to  shape  ability.  Blue  performs  countermobility  missions 

the  battlefield,  decisive  counterbattery  and  well.  Successful  Blue  maneuver  units  in  the  de¬ 
counterfire  and  effective  SEAD  are  now  more  fense  synchronize  obstacle  belts,  defense  forces 

the  nile  than  the  exception.  Maneuver  com-  and  artillery  to  rapidly  destroy  Red  maneuver 

manders  are  beginning  to  understand  how  to  forces.  However,  Blue  planning  and  execution 

use  fires  to  complement  their  maneuver.  Areas  »)f  family  of  scatterable  mines  (FASCAM)  mis- 

Blue  may  want  to  emphasize  include:  quicker  sions  is  still  not  to  standard.  Like  any  other  ob- 

massed  counterfire  reaction,  timing  between  stacle,  FASCAM  minefields  require  overwatch 

maneuver  and  fires  and  exploitation  of  range  and  careful  targeting  for  direct  and  indirect  fires, 

differences  between  Red  and  Blue  systems.  Some  Blue  commanders  use  this  valuable  muni- 

The  best  way  to  halt  a  Blue  attack  is  to  range  tion  piecemeal  in  unplanned,  unwatched  loca- 

counrerfire  assets  just  beyond  the  forward  line  of  tioas.  This  wastes  the  intended  effect  of  the 

own  mx>ps.  As  Blue  forms  a  penetration,  its  di-  minefield;  but  worse,  it  diverts  valuable  tube 

rect  support  artillery  and  ttne  reinforcing  battal-  time  from  more  critical  missions, 

ion  are  just  behind  the  lead  task  force.  Once  Red  Blue  d(x;s  not  perform  mobility  operations 
destn  )ys  the  lead  brigade’s  artillery,  the  maneuver  well.  They  tend  to  get  trapped  in  operational 
forces  are  stranded,  stalling  the  attack.  and  tactical  fire  sacks,  allowing  themselves  to  be 


i 
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dcstroycLl  by  artillery.  Tlti.-.  i^  a  problem  with 
pRtjXT  recoiinais-sance,  a.^  well  a.s  iilanninfi  and 
executinfj  breachiny  operations. 

Enitineer  assets  are  imp'rtant  to  Blue  sueeess. 
Thus,  they  are  a  hiyh-priority  tarjtet  tor  Red. 
When  Blue  does  nor  protect  enjtineer  equip¬ 
ment,  It  c;mnot  survive.  Tire  Hip  side  id  the  coin 
IS  Blue  does  not  always  appreciate  the  lar^e  engi¬ 
neer  potential  ot  most  threat  annies.  Tlius,  Blue 
maneuver  units  often  find  their  critical  attack 
route  bl(.x:kt'd  by  obstacles  overw.itchesl  by  Red 
torces,  often  as  a  portion  of  an  ccstablished  kill 
zone.  The  results  can  be  catastrophic  for  units 
that  do  not  conduct  reconnaissance  and  get 
caught  in  the  teeth  id  such  a  trap.  Regrettably, 
this  sometimes  happens  to  Red  units,  particular¬ 
ly  when  Blue  destroys  Red  reconnatssance  units. 

Pa.ssive  measures  such  as  frequent  movement 
of  critical  a,s.sets  ciui  dratnatically  improve  sur¬ 
vivability',  yet  s^tme  Blue  units  do  not  employ 
them.  Airfields  are  the  best  example.  Blue  usual¬ 
ly  keeps  its  forward  arming  and  refuel  points 
(FARPs)  and  aviation  units  in  the  same  location 
for  .several  days.  Often,  only  the  OPK^R  senior 
commanders  rigid  control  of  chemical  release 
.saves  Blue  from  severe  aviation  losses  (sn  the 
ground  due  to  chemical  or  high  explosive  strikes. 
When  Red  conducts  a  special  operations  force 
attack  or  conventional  missile  attacks  on  a  Blue 
airfield,  it  is  a  warning;  he  knows  you  are  there, 
and  you  would  be  smart  to  move. 

Combat  Service  Support  Red  respects 
Blues  ability  to  sustain  the  force.  Ability  to 
quickly  turn  AH-64  helicopters  for  deep  attacks 
and  high  maintenance  rates  mark  Blue  actions. 
However,  doctrinal  placement  of  Blue  support 
units  and  their  tendency  not  to  move  ease  tern- 
plating  and  order  of  battle  confirmation  by  Red. 

The  Achilles’  heel  of  US  forces  continues  to 
be  its  extended  logistical  tail.  Support  to  a  tech- 


Blue's  conduct  of  offensive 
combined  arms  operations  is  generally 
an  area  in  need  of  improvement. 
Maneuver  units  do  not  practice  mutual 
support;  and  artillery,  ADA  and  engineer 
assets  do  not  maximize  their  support 
due  to  improper  placement. 


noltigically  vipliisticatcxl  force  is  exterwive  and 
imfxirtant.  Blue  dot"' not  always  protect  logi'.tic" 
areas  .ind  main  supplv  routes  well.  C  'hilv  recently 
ha\'e  Blue  units  K'gun  t.iking  the  rear  battle  ,ind 
counterTeconnai-'S.ince  battle  wriously.  Titus, 
Rcxl  forces  often  succe-vstully  target  ammunition 
dumps,  fuel  sites  .ind  F.ARIS.  m  .idditunt  to 
command,  control  and  communications  itixies 
normally  targeted. 

FKTTP  is  a  great  training  opp<  irtunity  for  tin  i- 
sion  and  corps  cdmm.indep>  .ind  their  st.ift  w  ho 
share  the  stre.ss  and  challenge  of  this  unique 
tniining  opporTuniry.  Facing  the  sime  lack  of 
ground  taith  and  fog  of  war  as  Bkie,  the  OPFU>R 
provides  a  worthy,  thinking  ftx.’.  f,')PR')R’s  struc¬ 
tured  tnxip  control  process  forces  Blue  to  face  .i 
different  thought  pattern  .ind  cultunil  attitude. 
Red  strives  as  hard  as  Blue  tit  synchronize  move¬ 
ment  and  combat  power  and  .lU '  tights  for  inte!  - 
ligence.  But  in  the  words  ot  an  C'fperarion  Desert 
Storm  commander,  “The  Iniqis  shiHild  h.ive 
hirtxl  the  fXTP  OPFUR." 

US  Anny  divisions  and  corps  are  now  on  their 
second  BCTP  rotation.  A  m.trked  increase  in 
unit  capability  luid  .soph istic.it ion  of  the  fight  is 
readily  apparent  toOPFC^R  [vrsonnel.  Caintin- 
uation  of  this  trend  will  lead  to  more  t.'ifXTation 
Desert  Storm-type  successes.  RTP  is  training 
“adaptive,  creative  and  professionally  compe¬ 
tent  senior  officers  ,ind  generals."  MR 


Ueuicmru  C  jAnwl  Jerry  A .  .Smiouni  rexendy  sirixJ  as  Ol'R  >H  iimiv  a  immnuLr  fi  rr 
IHmernths.  He  received  a  R  S  .  from  the  I  ’S  Miliutry  AaiJemy  and  im  \f  .V  from  tlw  Stiwd 
Posts^aduate  School  He  has  sirted  in  a  mricty  of  comtmirui  and  \Uifj  j>osmon.\  m  f  'liro/v 
aiij  tfu'  (  I  'Milt’d  States.  He  is  a  [rrei  itncs  contrihilor  to  Militan  Rcmcu 

Ijeutenani  t'.ohmel  Michael  VC'  t  '.ollms.  (,  ’S  Anns.  Retired,  served  as  ( )f’f  (  )K  army 
cnmniandir  for  If.  rnoinhs  [mono his  rettremenl .  f  ie  uas ci iMimisMi nied as iim  mjantry  i  ffeer 
from  the  Reserve  (  Xficers'  Jriunmjrt'.<n[)slmn;ramin  IV69.  HerecenedanM  A 
[  ’ruversity  of  Wisconsin  ami  is  a  eradmle  of  the  (  'S  .Anns  \!i  <ir  t  dlLxe 
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VII  Corps  Inactivated 


Known  as  the  “Jayhawk  Corps”  since 
World  War  II,  VII  Corps  gained  its 
nickname  following  the  Nonnandy  inva¬ 
sion.  Elements  of  the  corps  stormed  Utah 
beach,  fought  through  the  hedgerows  sur¬ 
rounding  the  beach¬ 
head,  then  led  the 
drive  across  France.  As 
a  tribute  to  its  role  dur¬ 
ing  the  subsequent 
campaign  fc';  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  Western  Eu- 
npe,  it  was  dubbed  the 
“spearhead  corps  of  the 
US  First  Army.” 

For  30  years  after  its 
redeployment  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  1950s,  VH 
Q)rps  served  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  During  the  “NATO  campaigns”  v)f 
these  three  decades,  the  jayhawk  Ct)rps 
championed  the  cause  of  peace  by  its  con¬ 
stant  readiness  for  war. 

In  the  months  following  the  collapse  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  in  November  1989,  a  dra¬ 
matic  change  in  the  ptrlitical  face  of  Central 
Europe  confronted  the 
corps.  In  response,  VII 
Corps  ended  its  border  pa- 
m)!s  and  turned  its  train¬ 
ing  from  a  defensive  orien¬ 
tation  to  one  of  large-unit 
movements  to  contact 
over  extended  distances. 

It  led  the  way  toward  an 
increasingly  multination¬ 


al  NATO  corps  organi::;ition.  At  the  .same 
time,  the  corps  faced  some  of  the  first  recent 
I JS  force  reductions  scheduk'd  for  Europe. 

In  August  1990,  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  and 
steadfastly  refused  to  abide  by  UN  lesolu- 
tions  demanding  an 
immc'diatc  Iraqi  with¬ 
drawal.  Corps  units 
began  planning  for 
possible  deployment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  .short¬ 
ly  after  the  Iraqi  inva¬ 
sion,  but  they  did  not 
formalize  plans  until 
after  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Richard  Cheney’s 
announcement  of  8 
November. 

VII  Corps  st)ldiers 
played  a  major  part  in 
Kuwait’s  liberation,  and  in  doing  so,  ri¬ 
valed  past  efforts  of  other  jayhawk  soldiers. 
The  statistics  below  compare  the  last  two 
Vli  ('orps  campaigns.  The  corps  left  Ger¬ 
many  in  March  1 992,  and  on  1 5  April ,  VII 
G>rps  furled  its  ct)lors  for  the  third  time 
since  its  formation  in  1918.  MR 

Gulf  War 
4 

150 
80 
11+ 

11+ 

3,919 

9,000+ tons 


Category  World  War  II 

Number  of  days  in  combat  .  337  . 

Total  miles  traveled  .  1,200  . 

Greatest  advance  in  one  day  (in  miles)  ,90  . 

Enemy  divisions  encountered  .  51  . 

Enemy  divisions  destroyed  .  14  _ _ 

Enemy  tanks  and  armored  vehicles  destroyed  1,164  . 

Ammunition  expended  100,000+ tons 

POWs  .  375.000+  .  26,000 
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Colonel  Friedman:  The  Man  Who  Broke  Purple 

Major  Leonard  S.  Kosakowski,  US  Army 


us  citizens  discovered  that  perhaps  their  most  potent 
seoet  iveapon  of  World  War  II  was  not  radar,  run  the 
VT  [varMe-timed  fusel,  not  the  atom  bomb,  but  a 
harmless  little  machine  [Purplej,  which  cryptographers 
had  painstakingly  constructed  in  a  hidden  room  iti 
Washingtcm,  [D.C.f  — William  F.  Friedman 

As  a  US  Amy  private,  newly  assigned  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Agency  (NSA)  in  1976,  I  often 
found  time  to  walk  the  highly  polished  halls  of  the 
“Puzzle  Palace.”  My  jaunts  often  carried  me  past  a 
huge  auditorium  used  to  present  sensitive,  highly 
classified  briefings.  The  NSA  called  the  facility 
“Friedman  Auditorium.”  At  the  time,  I  cared  little 
about  who  this  man  Friedman  was  or  what  he  had 
accomplished  to  justify  such  an  honor. 

Only  now  can  I  ftilly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
Friedman’s  contributions  to  World  War  II  cryptok)g' 
ic  operations.  Friedman’s  breaking  of  the  Japanese 
“Purple  Code”  greatly  impacted  upon  the  US  ability 
to  successfully  prosecute  the  war. 

The  Purple  code.  Cryptologic  history  claims  the 
Purple  Code  as  one  of  its  most  famcxis  encipherment 
systems.^  Not  only  was  Purple  the  most  complex  en¬ 
ciphering  system  devised  before  the  days  of  comput¬ 
ers,  its  solution  involved  a  unique  intellectual  effertt 
of  heroic  proportions.  Typical  of  cryptologic  suc¬ 
cesses,  even  today,  Purple’s  fame  occurrt'd  not  during 
the  war  but  after,  when  numerous  examples  of  its  im¬ 
portance  entered  into  the  public  domain.^ 

Imperial  japan  used  the  Purple  Code  machine  to 
encrypt  its  most  secret  diplomatic  communications 
to  its  ambassadors  abroad.  [Resigned  with  a  .series  of 
standard  six-level,  25-point,  off-the-shelf  stepping 
switches  and  an  intricate  .system  of  wiring,  the  Pur¬ 
ple  machine  was  put  U)  use  by  japan  as  early  as  1937. 
US  cryirtographers  u.sed  the  color  spectrum  to  pro¬ 
vide  cover  names  for  Japanese  crxles.  Although  ja¬ 
pan  referred  to  the  code  as  “Angooki  Type-A”  (Type 
A  Qxlc),  the  Signal  Intelligence  Service  (SIS) 
called  it  “Purple.”  The  SIS  had  labeled  Purple’s 
prcdeces.sor“Red.” 

Friedman,  a  civilian  cryptographer  in  charge  of 
the  Army’s  new  SIS  in  Washington,  first  began  at¬ 
tempting  to  crack  the  Purple  Cixle  four  years  prUtr 


to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.^  But  Fried¬ 
man,  due  to  other  administrative  duties,  worked 
only  intermittently  tin  the  code  until  early  1939.  In 
February,  Major  General  Joseph  O.  Mauborgne, 
chief  of  the  Army  Signal  Ctirps,  ordered  Friedman 
to  drop  his  other  administrative  duties  and  intest  all 
his  efforts  in  breaking  Purple.  The  winds  of  war 
were  beginning  to  blow  stronger  in  the  Far  East.  In¬ 
formation  on  Japanese  intentions  warranted  high 
priority.^ 

At  the  outset,  the  amount  of  Purple  traffic  avail¬ 
able  to  Friedman  to  work  with  was  considerably  less 
than  traffic  from  other  Japanc'se  cipher  .systems.' 
"The  collection  of  suitable  and  ample  foreign  code 
material  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cryptanalytic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  SIS  constantly  posed  a  critical  problem 
for  the  Signal  Corps  authorities  to  solve.”  ^  The  Ra- 
du)  Act  of  1927,  in  its  regulation  of  radio  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  United  States  through  the  Federal 
Radio  Gimmi.ssion,  effectively  outlawed  the  inter¬ 
ception  or  divulging  of  information  relating  to  the 
contents  of  messages.  The  1934  Qimmunicatioas 
Act,  which  formed  the  Federal  Oimmunicatnins 
Gtmmission  (FCC),  did  not  relax  the  rigid  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  intercept  activity.  But,  by  1938,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  obtained  special  permission  to; 

“maintain  and  operate  in  time  of  peace  under 
strict  provision  to  insure  secrecy,  radio  intercept  and 
cryptanalytical  services  as  arc  necessary  for  training 
and  national  defense  purpose.  This  timely  decision 
thus  enabled  the  SIS  tt>  expand  its  radio  intercept 
operations  considerably  and  thereby  improve  mark¬ 
edly  the  results  being  obtained  from  that  impcirtant 
source  of  foreign  intelligence  information.”  ^ 

By  October  1939,  widely  .scattered  listening  ptvsts 
directed  theit  efforts  toward  intercepting  Japanese 
radio  transmissions.  Figure  1  depicts  the  netw'ork  of 
intercept  stations. 

The  li.stening  posts  sent  intercepted  mcs.sages  to 
Washington  by  either  courier  or  registered  mail  in 
weekly  batches.''  At  first,  SIS  rcceivcxl  only  a 
trickle  of  Purple  traffic.  By  June  1941,  over  7,000 
Japanese  me.ssages  had  been  interceptetl.'^  When 
the  SIS  received  the  traffic  collcctetl  by  the  listening 
ptKts,  the  first  Herculean  ta,sk  was  to: 
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“collect  a  certain  minimum  of  traf¬ 
fic  sent  on  one  day — or,  at  least,  sent 
with  the  same  keys  in  operation, 
which  was  initially  the  same  thing. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  which 
permutations  and  combination  of  wir¬ 
ing  could  have  been  used  to  punch 
such  a  set  of  enciphered  messages.  *  ^ 

From  1939  to  1941,  Friedman  and 
his  co-workers  attempted  to  prcxess 
the  traffic,  piecing  together  the  enci- 

Eherment  system.  SIS’  difficulty  in 
reaking  the  code  was  compounded 
by  the  Japanese  procedure  of  daily 
changing  their  Purple  Qrde  keys.  Co¬ 
pious  “cribs”  and  translations  literally 
drove  some  SIS  personnel  to  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Fried¬ 
man  himself  later  succumbed  to  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  work  and  was  hospitalized 
due  to  exhaustion.*'* 

Fortunately  for  SIS  codebreakers,  Japan  ttxik  a 
long  time  distributing  the  new  Purple  machines  to 
their  embassies  abroad.  Consequently,  the  transition 
from  Red  to  Purple  machines  required  Japan  to  send 
encoded  messages  in  both  systems.  The  SIS  had  al¬ 
ready  broken  the  Red  Code.  Thus,  Friedman  and 
his  crew  could  “crib”  in  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
Purple  messages  by  using  the  Red  traffic.  *’ 

The  first  major  ungarbled  solution  of  a  Purple 
message  occurred  on  25  September  1940 — just  two 
days  before  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  signed  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Pact.  After  this  initial  success,  the  breaking 


WllliWn  Frleyfn^jS^h  the  AT&T 
Printing  TeteorarinKipher  Machine 


Figure  1. 


of  Purple  gained  more  momentuin.  Ry  the  winter  ot 
1940,  the  SIS,  assisted  by  the  Nav-y,  had  not  only 
broken  the  basic  system  but  had  also  recv  a  Lstntcted 
duplicate  Purple  encipln.iing  machines. Tlie  War 
LVpartment,  Navy  l\'panment,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Asiatic  Rcet  and,  subsequently,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  communications  intelligence  organizaticvn  in 
England  received  these  Purple  decixiing  machines.’ ' 

So  spectacular  were  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
Friedman  and  the  SIS: 

“ag-ainst  the  Purple  machines  and  so  arcane  were 
the  pr(x:es.ses  by  which  they  had  been  achieved,  that 
General  Mauborgne  developed  the  agreeable  habit 
of  referring  to  his  ciyptologic  team  as  ‘magicians' — 
from  which  came  the  U.S.  designation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  prixluced  by  cryptanalysis  as  '.Magic.'"’'' 

Magic’s  value.  Intelligence  derived  from  Piirjde 
provided  decision  makers  in  Washington  with  criti¬ 
cal  information  regarding  Kith  Japanese  and  Ger¬ 
man  actions  prior  to  and  after  the  1941  .tttack  >'n 
Pearl  HarKir.  Friedman’s  solution  ot  the  Purple 
Ctxlc  was  the  masterpiece  of  cryptanalysis  in  the  pre¬ 
war  era.  By  late  1940.  Friedman  and  the  SIS  were 
able  to  make  a  continual  flow  ot  Purple  intelligence 
available  to  the  State  lOepartment  and  the  military 
services  chiefs  of  staff.  Top  secret  information  from 
Tokyo  in  which  Japane.se  leaders  outlined  their  pl,in> 
tor  the  future  and  the  strateg\'  and  tactics  with  which 
they  were  to  be  carried  out  was  now  in  the  hands  ot 
USdecisitin  makers.*'* 

The  ability  to  read  Puqsle  gave  the  United  Sr.ites 
a  tremendous  advantage  oc’cr  Japan.  It  was: 

“an  advantage  not  likely  to  K'  reix'ated.  .  . 
America’s  military  and  government  leaders  had 
the  privilege  I'f  seeing  every  day  the  most  prn  atc 
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Purple  Messages  Originating  from  Tokyo  or  Japanese  Embassies  Abroad 


TO 

FROM 

DATE 

MESSAGES 

Washington 

Tokyo 

5  May  1941 

Japanese  ambassador  informed  about  possible  U  S. 
ability  to  “read"  Japanese  code. 

Flonolulu 

Tokyo 

9  Oct  1941 

Tokyo  orders  reporting  of  ship  disposition  Flawaii. 

Washington 

Tokyo 

22  Nov  1941 

“After  that  things  are  automatically  going  to  happen." 

Berlin 

Tokyo 

1  Dec  1941 

Japanese  ambassador  ordered  to  inform  Hitler  that 
“U.S.-Japanese  relations  ruptured;  war  may  come 
quicker  than  anyone  dreams.” 

Washington 

Tokyo 

2  Dec  1941 

Detailed  instructions  on  how  to  destroy  the  code 
machines  in  the  embassies. 

Washington 

Tokyo 

7  Dec  1941 

Fourteenth  (and  last)  part  of  message  “regretting  im¬ 
possibility  of  U  S.  and  Japan  to  reach  an  agreement  ’ 

Washington 

Tokyo 

7  Dec  1941 

Japanese  ambassador  ordered  to  submit  reply  to  U.S 
at  “1 :00  P.M.  on  the  7th,  your  time." 

Washington 

Buenos 

Aires 

Dec  1941 

Japanese  intentions  to  wreck  the  Rio  Conference  and 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

Tokyo 

Berlin 

10  Sep  1943 

Japanese  report  on  German  antMnvasion  defenses 
on  the  French  Atlantic  coast. 

Figure  2, 

communications  Ix'tvvccn  the  Japanese  ttovemment 
.mii  its  amlsassai-iors ....  They  knew  in  aslvaitcc  the 
tiiplomatic  moves  that  japan  was  confcmplatint;  and 
the  sorts  ot  information  that  her  at'ents  were  collect- 
inf,'  on  .American  defense  preparc\lness.’’^'' 

Fifture  2  lists  examples  of  Mafjic  derived  from 
Purple."' 

Purple  alone,  ot  course,  vlid  not  win  the  war  tor 
the  United  States  against  jap.in.  It  was  a  t<H)l,  an 
important  one,  that  provided  leaders  w'ith  critical, 
stratcftic  iiitelhnence.  By  no  means  was  Purple  the 
only  Japanese  code  broken  Ix-fore  and  during  the 
war  with  japan.  The  Japanese  naval  code,  known  ,is 
jN-25,  provided  timely,  v.iluahle  intellifjence  for  the 
US  Pacific  Fleet  durinf;  operations  in  Mklw'ay,  the 
tkiral  Sea  ami  other  famous  encounters  with  the 
jap.inese  Imperial  Navy.  Tliere  were  many  other 
cryptoioffic  successes. 

ikir  It  was  the  Japanese  Purjile  diplomatic  ctxle 
tliat  received  tlte  most  notoriety  after  the  war.  And 
It  was  cryptologic  successes  duritifj  the  war  that  en¬ 
abled  theciyptolouic  profession  to  eontinue  to  devel¬ 
op  after  the  sit,'ninf;  of  the  Japanese  surrender  in 
I '>45, 


Cryptology  after  the  war.  The  priceless  results 
ot  cry  ptoloKic  orfi-anirationsdurinf;  the  war  clearly  jus¬ 
tified  the  growth  they  experienced  during  the  ct  in¬ 
flict.  Excluding  theater  operations,  the  Army’s  SIS 
grew  to  10,000  men  and  women  hy  the  end  of  the  war. 
President  Harry  S.  Tniman  clearly  appreciated  the 
value  of  cryptology — even  after  World  War  II.  In 
1949,  he  created  the  Anned  Forces  Security  Agency, 
w'hich  three  years  later  was  broadened  to  the  NSA, 
tiKlay  the  nation's  largest  intelligence  agency. 

Ulryprology,  even  tixJay,  continues  to  play  a  signif¬ 
icant  role  in  nnKlem  warfare.  Kith  at  the  tactical 
and  strategic  levels.  It  Kilstered  national  .security 
through  the  long  twilight  struggle  of  the  Gild  War 
recently  won  hy  the  We,st.  Cryptology  (signal)  is 
now  a  major  player  in  the  intelligence  triad  of  signal, 
human  and  imagery  intelligence. 

.As  1  now  walk  past  Friedman  Auditorium  in  the 
NSA,  I  can  more  hilly  appreciate  the  magnitude  ot 
Friedman’s  eontri  hut  ions  not  only  to  the  field  oferyp- 
tokigy  hut  also  to  the  seeurity  ot  the  nation.  Cryptol¬ 
ogy'  iliti  nor  win  any  wars  for  the  United  States — hut 
it  did,  and  hojx'tully  will  eontinue  to,  provide  deci- 
■sion  makers  w'ith  timely,  valuahle  intelligence.  MR 
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Friday  2 — A  stalemate  develops  in  Tunisia,  as 
Allied  and  Axis  forces  are  weak  and  cannot  disUxlgc 
the  opposition. 

Monday  5 — Allied  air  forces  mount  a  concen¬ 
trated  campaign  against  Axis  shipping  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  to  deny  supplies  to  Axis  forces  left  in 
North  Africa. 

The  Japane.se  overrun  the  Headquarters,  Briti.sh 
6th  Brigade,  in  Burma  and  gain  control  sif  the  Mayu 
Peniasula. 

Tuesday  6 — General  Sir  Bernard  L.  Montgom¬ 
erys  Eighth  Army  resumes  the  offensive  in  North 
Africa,  attacking  Wadi  Akarit  in  Tunisia. 

Wednesday  7— Adolf  Hitler  and  Benito  Musso¬ 
lini  meet  near  Salzburg,  Austria,  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  North  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thursday  8 — Allied  forces  attack  the  Fondouk 
line  in  Tunisia. 

Sunday  1 1 — US  and  British  forces  link  up  near 
Kairouan,  Tunisia. 

Monday  1 2 — Cjcrmany  announces  the  uncover¬ 
ing  (jf  mass  graves  at  Katyn,  Stiviet  Union,  where 
thousands  of  Polish  army  officers  were  executed  and 
buried  by  the  Soviets. 

Tuesday  13  —British  force.s  reach  the  final 
German  defense  line  in  Tunisia  at  Enfidaville  hut 


lack  the  strength  to  take  it. 

Thursday  15 — In  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  first 
elements  of  the  US  7th  Infanrrv'  Division  embark 
for  the  Attu  operation. 

Gene,al  Omar  Bradley  assumes  command  of  the 
US  11  Q)rp.s,  replacing  Lieutenant  General  Getsrge 
S.  Patton  Jr.,  who  continues  nreparing  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily. 

Friday  16 — The  Polish  government  in  London 
rc-quc.sts  that  the  International  Red  Cross  investigate 
the  Katyn  massacre. 

Sunday  18 — Admiral  Istsroku  Yamamoto,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Japanese  Combined  Fleet,  is 
killed  when  his  plane  is  shcit  down  while  attempting 
to  land  at  Bougainville  in  the  Stlomons. 

The  Soviets  announce  that  the  Kat^m  massacre  is 
a  German  fabrication. 

The  “Palm  Sunday  Massacre”  begins  a  series  of 
disastrous  Axis  air  attempts  to  supply  isolated  forces 
in  Tunisia. 

Monday  1 9 — In  Poland,  the  Warsiiw  ghetto  rises 
against  the  German.s. 

Monday  26— The  Sviviets  break  oft  diplomatic 
rclations  with  the  Dindon-hased  Polish  government 
over  Katyn  accusations. 

Wednesday  28 — Tl-ic  last  C  jerman  armor  attacks 
in  North  Africa  (xrcur. 
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Accommodating  the  Wartime  Media:  A  Commander’s  Task 

Major  General  Paul  E.  Funk,  US  Army 


From  the  American  Civil  War  to  Operation  Des¬ 
ert  Storm,  US  military  commanders  have  argued  that 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  journalists  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  stsldiers  and  ensure  the  success 
of  ojrerations.  TTie  fear  has  existed  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  journalists  roaming  and  reporting  unchecked 
from  front  lines  will  compromise  operations  and  en¬ 
danger  lives. 

The  media  counter  that  they  have  a  legitimate 
role  on  the  battlefield  as  they  report  war  events. 
Tfrey  believe  this  right  of  access  is  constitutionally 
guaranteed,  but  further,  it  is  their  fundamental  belief 
that  they  have  a  duty  to  report. 

Though  the  perfect  solution  for  both  sides  may 
never  be  achieved,  the  military  and  the  press  made 
yet  another  attempt  to  define  their  own  wartime 
rules  of  engagement  at  a  conference  in  April  1992. 
Representatives  from  a  number  of  national  media 
organizations  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  met  in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  middle  ground  that  has  so  far  eluded  us  both. 

1  was  invited  to  the  conference  in  hopes  that  my 
experiences  in  dealing  with  the  media  as  a  division 
commander  during  Desert  Storm  would  be  helpful 
in  defining  future  military-media  relationships.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  thoughts  that  may 
be  of  assistance  to  commanders. 

Supporting  the  media.  Berth  the  military  and 
media  agree  that  the  logistics  to  transpxrtt  and  support 
the  media  and  their  equipment  was  a  major  issue  in 
covering  the  Gulf  War.  According  to  Pete  Williams, 
assistant  secretary  of  defense,  Public  Affairs,  the  mili¬ 
tary  could  have  done  a  better  job  helping  reporters  ro 
the  battlefield.  He  also  believes  there  exists  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  get  reporters  out  with  the  action,  then  help 
them  get  their  stories  back  to  the  press  center. 

I  am  not  sure  we  thoroughly  thought  through  the 
implication  of  fighting  in  the  desert  while  also  pro¬ 
viding  support  to  the  media.  The  main  problem  was 
support,  such  as  "moving”  stories  and  videotape. 
None  of  us,  including  the  media,  coasidered  the 
great  distances  involved  in  getting  the  media  to  the 


Information  fetr  this  article  was  prui/ided  hy  Staff  Sergeant 
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IcKations  needed  to  file  their  stories. 

However,  just  how  far  commanders  can  go  to  sup¬ 
port  media  requests  will  always  be  a  matter  of  prior¬ 
ity.  1  admit  that  in  the  press  of  things,  operational 
planning  and,  of  course,  the  immediate  problems  of 
daily  events  were  considerably  more  important  to  us. 
Journalists  must  realize  they  cannot  talk  to  everyone 
all  the  time.  There  are  times  when  the  commander 
has  to  be  ftxused  on  planning  and  discussing  the  war 
fight,  but  balance  must  be  achieved. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  one  of  my  staff  members  was  quoted  on  the 
3d  Armo.ed  Division's  role  in  Desert  Storm.  The 
problems  resulting  from  the  statement  were  totally 
blown  out  of  proportion.  1  had  to  conduct  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  which  took  a  lot  of  time,  during  the  same 
pericxl  we  were  readying  for  attack.  When  flak  of 
this  nature  rolls  down  to  you,  you  think,  “Is  this  time 
given  to  the  media  worth  it?  I’ve  got  lives  to  think 
of,  people  to  think  of.” 

Security  review.  The  issue  of  whether  the  policy 
of  public  affairs  officers’  review  of  media  products 
should  be  continued  is  a  major  sticking  point  in 
military-media  relations. 

When  hostilities  commenced  in  the  gulf,  all 
pixiled  media  pnxiucts  were  required  to  undergo  a  se¬ 
curity  review  by  a  public  affiiirs  escort  officer  on  the 
scene.  The  nearly  total  lack  of  military-experienced 
journalists  caused  apprehension  that  most  journalists 
might  not  realize  the  seasitivity  of  certain  informa¬ 
tion  and  might  divulge  details  of  military  plans, 
capabilities,  operations  or  vulnerabilities. 

There  were  concerns  that  the  public  affairs  offi¬ 
cers  would  interfere  with  the  rep*)rting  pnxess;  how¬ 
ever,  we  tried  not  to  slow  things  down.  The  chief  of 
staff  (or  the  intelligence  officer,  if  there  was  a  pc^i- 
ble  security  problem)  review'ed  things  quickly.  You 
must  try  to  push  things  on  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

Disputes  between  public  affairs  officers  and  re¬ 
porters  over  whether  material  was  releasable  could 
be  elevated  to  the  assistant  secretary'  of  defense.  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs,  for  review.  But  the  ultimate  decision  on 
publication  rested  with  the  reporter’s  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  not  with  the  military. 

Security  review  is  further  complicated  by  the  me¬ 
dia’s  technological  advances.  Tlteir  high-tech 
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equipment  h;is  made  them  less  dependent  on  the 
inilitaty,  and  their  instantaneous  communications 
may  present  exactly  the  wrong  picture.  We  arc  all 
concerned  about  that,  panicularly  in  the  casualty  re¬ 
porting  business.  The  media  become  involved  when 
they  are  filming  or  repttrting,  and  a  name  or  unit  is 
mentioned.  It  is  more  than  <tur  families  at  home 
should  have  to  bear. 

However,  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  real  prob¬ 
lem  with  reporters  compromising  the  ?d  Armored 
Division— its  Irxration  or  efforts — to  the  putint  where 
they  would  have  hurt  future  combat  operatiom. 

Teliii^  the  Army  story.  There  is  a  story  that 
could  have  been  told  about  a  magnificent  US  Anny, 
the  greatest  amty  in  the  world.  1  regret  that  more  of 
our  soldiers  did  not  get  the  kind  of  media  exposure 
they  deserved  for  theirhemic  actions.  They  livctl  and 
fought  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

^^en  1  returned  frtim  Southwest  Asia,  1  was  up¬ 
set  to  find  that  people  did  not  know  that  the  3d  .Ar¬ 
mored  Division  and  Vll  Corps  had  been  in  a  very 
heavy  fight  under  great  contact  with  .some  of  the  en¬ 
emy’s  first-rate  units.  The  story  was  not  told  well 
enough  about  the  people  who  did  the  fighting — the 
companies,  platoons  and  task  forces. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  real  story  is  about  our  sttl- 
diers.  Invariably,  if  you  allow  the  media  to  kxik  at 
what  you  are  doing  and  put  them  with  the  soldiers, 
it  comes  out  fine.  You  must  fake  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  show  your  gcxid  points  and  hope  that 
journalists  are  fair  aK/ut  it. 

I  had  requests  for  interviews  the  same  day  we  had 
briefings  for  the  attack,  but  1  felt  1  did  not  have  time 
for  them.  1  did  not  try  to  avoid  the  interviews,  bur 
on  the  other  hand,  1  did  not  seek  the  publicity  ei¬ 
ther.  In  retrospect,  1  probably  should  have  tor  the 
division's  sake. 

I  feel  commanders  should  take  a  more  active  role 
in  dealing  with  media  requests.  I  will  be  more 
aggressive  in  the  future  in  providing  media  access  to 
my  people  and  making  myself  available  for  inter¬ 
views,  if  the  media  wants  them. 

My  advice  to  commanders  in  dealing  with  news 
organizations  would  be: 

•  If  you  do  not  know  about  a  subject,  do  not  talk 
about  it.  (Most  writers  could  probably  follow  that 
advice  tixi.) 

•  ITo  not  be  “rbin  .skinned.”  If  information  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  news  story  is  wrong  but  docs  not  give 
away  any  military  secret  or  compromise  intelligence 
infonnation,  do  not  worry  about  it. 

•  Be  candid.  Tell  the  truth,  or  say,  “i  don’t  know” 
or  “1  can’t  say.”  The  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  lie. 

Rules  of  the  relationship.  Tliough  stimc  sparks 
flew  here  and  there,  nine  principles  were  agreed  upon 
at  the  conference.  We  talked  about  our  experiences. 


ah  Hit  access  and  how  we  could  K'tter  work  logcthcr, 
using  these  principles,  to  allow  something  we  fight 
for — a  free  press.  We  agreed  we  needed  tc  i  figure  w  ays 
to  help  this  pnxtess,  and  we  all  came  aw  av  .icknow  l- 
edging  the  following  principles  i  if  ci  imbat  ti  w  erage: 

•  Open  and  independent  reporting  will  be 
the  principal  means  of  coverage  of  US  military 
opcratioas. 

•  Pre.ss  fxxils  are  not  to  serve  as  the  standard 
mcaas  of  covering  US  military  operations,  Pinib 
may  sometimes  provide  the  only  feasible  means  of 
early  access  to  a  military  operation.  Pixils  diould  be 
as  large  as  possible  and  disbansled  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity — whenever  pi'ssible,  within  24  to  36 
hours.  Tl'ie  arrival  of  early  access  ptxiis  will  not  c<in- 
cel  the  principle  of  independent  coverage  tor  jour- 
nali.sts  tilrcaJy  in  the  area. 

•  Even  under  conditions  of  open  coverage, 
ptKils  may  he  appropriate  tor  specific  events,  such  as 
those  .a  extremely  remote  lixiations  c'r  v'here  ^pace 
is  limited. 

•  Journalists  in  a  comhat  zone  will  he  creden- 
tialed  hy  the  US  military  and  will  he  required  to 
abide  hy  a  clear  set  of  military  security  ground  rules 
that  protect  US  forces  and  their  operations.  Viola¬ 
tion  of  ground  niles  can  result  in  suspension  of  cre¬ 
dentials  and  expulsion  of  the  joumalisr(s)  involved 
from  the  combat  zone.  News  organizatiiai'  will  give 
their  Ktst  efforts  to  assign  e.xperienced  joumalisr.s  to 
combat  operations  and  to  make  them  familiar  with 
US  military  operations. 

•  Journalists  will  he  provided  access  to  all  major 
military  units.  Sp.’Cial  operations  restrictions  may 
limit  access  in  some  ca.scs, 

•  Military  public  aftairs  officers  will  act  as  liai¬ 
sons  hut  should  not  interfere  with  the  reporting 
process. 

•  Unvier  conditiims  of  open  coverage,  field 
commanders  should  he  instructcxl  to  pennit  journal¬ 
ists  to  ride  on  military  vehicles  and  aircraft,  when¬ 
ever  feasible.  The  military  will  he  respx'nsihle  for  the 
tnm.sportation  of  pixils. 

•  Qmsistent  with  its  capabilities,  the  military 
will  supply  public  affairs  officers  with  facilities  to  en¬ 
able  timely,  sv-cure,  compatible  transmission  of  psxil 
inarcriai  and  will  make  these  facilities  availahie, 
whenever  possible,  h'r  filing  indc|X'ndent  coverage. 
Wlaen  government  facilities  are  unavail, thic,  jour- 
nalisrs  will,  as  always,  file  hy  any  other  means  avail¬ 
able.  The  military  will  nor  ban  communication 
systems  operated  hy  news  organizatioas,  hut  electro¬ 
magnetic  oixirations  security  in  battlefield  sitii.itiorv. 
may  require  limited  restrictions  on  the  use-  of  such 
.sy,stems. 

Thc.se  principles  will  apply,  as  well,  to  the  opemiHin 
of  the  standing  IXTD  national  media  [xxil  system. 
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The  future.  TTie  successful  applicaticm  <it  these 
principles  in  future  conflicts  remains  tn  !■«  seen. 
However,  it  Ls  clear  that  strides  are  beinK  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  militar\'-media  relationship  and  that  the 
principles  are  endorsed  at  the  Army’s  highest  levels. 

According  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Sullivan,  “[The  principles]  are  a  pnxluct  of 
<5ur  experience  with  the  media  during  and  after  Op¬ 
eration  Desert  Shield/Storm.  Army  Public  Affairs  is 
working  hard  on  doctrinal,  structural,  training,  and 
equipment  modernization  initiatives  that  will  funda¬ 
mentally  improve  our  Army’s  collective  ability  to 
support  these  principles.  Each  of  these  efforts  has 
my  unequivocal  support.’’ 

Incorporating  the  media  intt>  the  battle  plan  and 
training  to  support  them  should  be  a  priority.  What 
we  are  doing  in  terms  of  writing  dextrine  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  principles  into  the  planning  prixess  of 
preparing  for  battle  is  a  ver\’  important  step  that  is 
going  to  help  all  of  us.  Public  affairs  training  is  cur¬ 
rently  incorporated  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training 


Center,  Fort  Chaffee,  Arkaasas,  in  conjunction  veirh 
the  units’  tactical  training.  Future  plans  induek-  sim¬ 
ilar  training  at  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort 
Irwin,  California. 

The  Ktttom  line  is  that  public  affairs  is  a  com¬ 
mander’s  task.  Today  and  in  the  hiture,  the  media 
will  be  wherever  we  are,  and  those  same  media  will 
be  the  link  with  the  American  pei'ple.  .>\s  com¬ 
manders,  we  must  follow  the  adage — rmin  in  peace¬ 
time  as  you  would  fight  in  war — and  that  includes 
working  with  the  media.  MR 
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Unsurpassed  Training  Tooi 

It  has  taken  awhile,  but  1  am  finally  catching  up 
on  some  of  my  professional  reading!  Your  June  1 992 
issue  contained  an  article  by  Major  John  L.  Krueger. 
“Pitfalls  in  Combat  Simulations.’’  1  feuind  the  ar¬ 
ticle  insightful  and  instructive  and  sincerely  believe 
it  should  be  mandatory  reading  for  leaders  planning, 
executing  or  evaluating  simulation-based  collective 
training.  We  at  the  US  Army  Gimbined  Arms 
Command-Training,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
have  incorporated  Krueger’s  major  points  into  the 
Battle  Command  Training  Program’s  (BCTP’s) 
week-long  Battle  Gimmand  Seminar  held  here  for 
all  division  and  corps  commanders  and  their  staffs. 

Once  again,  it  takes  one  of  our  US  Army’s  “iron 
majors”  to  wake  us  up.  Krueger  opeas  his  discussion 
by  focusing  on  the  Army’s  standardized  training  dix:- 
trine,  which  is  straight  out  of  US  Army  Field  Manu¬ 
al  25-  100,  Training  the  Force. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  author,  commanders  must 
thoroughly  understand  and  implement  this  dixfrinc 
in  order  to  set  the  proper  tone  and  tcmpti  for  any 
training  event.  A  key  principle  in  our  training  man¬ 
agement  doctrine  that  is  sometimes  not  executed  to 
standard  is  the  after-action  review  (AAR)  pnxess. 
AARs  must  be  planned  and  resourced  up~front  in 
any  training  exercise  to  ensure  success.  This  ftxuses 


the  training  audience  on  the  commander’s  clearlv 
defined  exercise  training  objeerwes.  A.ARs  must 
then  be  provided  to  the  training  audience  to  pro\  ide 
it  the  nece.ssary  feedback,  allowing  the  participants 
to  “self-disco ver”  important  lessons  from  the  train¬ 
ing  event. 

The  meat  of  Kmeger’s  article  addresses  the  impact 
that  simulations  have  made  and  arc  making  on  our 
training.  It  is  certainly  tnie  that  the  dynamic  and  rap¬ 
idly  evolving  simulation  rechnolog\  continues  to 
provide  us  with  a  training  tool  that  is  unsurpassed  in 
its  piitential  to  a.ssi,sr  us  in  large-scale,  multiechelon 
training,  ft  must  be  rememtx'red,  however,  that  sim¬ 
ulations  such  as  the  Gups  Rattle  Simulation  fC'BS) 
arc  merely  training  tix'ls — a  means  to  an  end,  but  nor 
the  end  itself.  Too  often,  siuring  I5(  fTP  \\  .\R 
FIGHTER  exercises,  we  see  the  player  unit  lox  per¬ 
spective  and  attempt  to  adapt  its  tactics,  technique'- 
and  pnxedures  to  fit  a  simulation  such  .is  (,  IBS.  .At 
tempts  to  “heat  the  simulation"  onlv  shortchange 
the  training  unit  by  not  alk'wing  the  unit  to  "train  as 
we  will  fight."  Winning  in  a  RCTTP  excrci.se  w.is 
summed  up  Ixst  by  Anny  I  diief  i  >t  Staff  Genera!  f  ior- 
don  R.  Sullivan  as  a  goal  topnxluce  "C  Yeative,  .Ad.ip- 
tive,  Profe-ssionally  C-ompi.'tent  Senior  Leaders." 

TTus  was  a  candid  and  insightful  article  bv  .i  dedi¬ 
cated  professional.  I  ho|X'  to  see  similar  articles  in  the 
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tuturi',  ivrhap>  an  entire  ix'ue  ot  Miliatrx  Raicti  to- 
cuseJ  on  the  ve.iv  our  Aniiy  trams  witli  simulations. 

KG  William  L.  .Nash,  L'SA,l)epu$yC  ommaniUng 
General,  L'S  Army  Combined  Arms  Command- 
Training  .  Fort  leaven  worth,  Kansas 


Snoopy  Media  Essential 

Major  Melis.sa  Wells-Petn'  h.ts  some  yiinxl  ptmits 
in  “Reporters  as  the  Chiarslians  ot  FreeJom"  (Fehni- 
are  Ih*-}"?  Wthurrs  Reiieie),  hut  her  methiKioiit^y  is 
ono-siJed  to  sustaitt  her  oserhlown  implieatusn 
that  the  militate  slroulJ  unilaterallv  slictate  meJia 
aceoss  in  wartime. 

She  stacks  tlie  Jeck  hy  ipniornit;  the  tollowinp. 
which  i  K'lieee  are  the  tea!  issues: 

Tlte  mesiia  may  know  little  aKmt  comhat,  hut 
their  p'asp  ot  war’s  political  stakes  and  tealities  is  of¬ 
ten  K’tter  than  t'urs.  It  is  hot.'wash  to  say  they  c.in 
rely  on  lis  tor  such  stories. 

Tlu'  meviia  presemce  is  a  check  on  military  hehav- 
ivir,  as  well  as  tm  the  tnith.  The  My  Lai  massacre 
would  nt't  haec  ixtcurred  it  there  h.id  K'en  a  televi¬ 
sion  creyy  there.  Tl'ie  World  War  11  poism  ttas  test¬ 
ing’  scandal  proves  no  hehavior  is  tixi  vile  tor  unscru- 
tinited  officials,  even  (sadly  )  Annv  officers.  Media 
observation  vleters  such  comes. 

Tlie  “milir.irv  '  sometimes  lies.  As  a  civilian  re¬ 
porter,  I  have  caup'ht  the  ".Amiv"  lyiny.  ,As  a  mili¬ 
tary  public  affairs  officer  (I’AC")'  ot  30  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  1  have  seen  officials  he  ,ind  cover  up,  not  to 
protect  tnxips  but  to  conceal  bunt:lini;  or  indeed  ti>r 
no  particular  rea.son  at  all. 

Without  reporters,  the  milir.ir'  loses  credibilirv. 
Tne  public  is  suspicious  ot  happening's  K'hind  closed 
dixirs.  Sinxipy  media  make  us  credible  by  visibly 
making  if  hard  tor  us  to  he. 

Ernie  Pvle  Kxisted  tnxip  morale  K-tter  than  the 
Hometown  News  (, 'enter  ever  coukl. 

War  is  a  stnifigle  betyveen  national  ysills,  not  ar¬ 
mies.  So  public  perception  (and  media)  are  vital  to 
victory’,  thouyih  media  members  hate  to  admit  it. 
Our  Gulf  War  victory  would  have  been  impossible 
without  public  sup[X)rt.  Media  coverage  ot  Iraqi 
misconduct  did  more  to  yvin  that  support  than  any  ¬ 
thing  the  .mlitary  did.  Reixirters  in  Raithdad  made 
It  harder  for  Iraq  to  exai^t;erate  collateral  d.imat;e. 

Security  and  meilia  numbers/satciy  am  excuses, 
not  reasons.  Many  security  issues  are  nonsense.  We 
routinely  yvithhold  inlormation  to  hide  it  trom 
.Americ.ins,  not  the  enemy  Few  media  resent  K>n.i- 
tide  security  niles  (for  example,  hiding  unit  kva- 
tions).  As  for  media  numbers/s, itetv,  why  did  si 
m.iny  P.A(.3s  wateh  the  C  liilt  ^X’ar  trom  afar,’  IV.’c.iuse 
l.S  C  entra!  (,'ornm.ind  (l3F.NT(  XtM)  deliK-raielv 


rejected  PAOsupjxirt  in  order  to  h.ive  .in  e.xeuse  for 
restrictinj;  the  mcxli.tl  .-Xnny  jxrsonnel  y  inu.illy  h.id 
to  K't;  CTNT(X3,M  ,o  revjuest  PACt  supjxin  Per- 
h.ips  tire  niedi.i  would  find  jstKils  .ind  escorts  less  ixji- 
oits  it  we  provkkxi  better  service 

C")!  course  we  need  reasin.ible  scvuritv  niles  CH 
course  there  is  bi.ts  .ind  incomisetence  m  medi.i  coy  - 
eraiieot  mihr.iry  siiiries.  But  ii  is  usc'less  to  try  to  yvish 
the  medi.l  out  ot  the  way.  li  is  Ktter  to  work  with 
them,  orterinj;  more  access  m  exch.mce  tor  upcmided 
expertise  and  taimess  .imonjj  miht.iry  reporters, 

.V1A.I  Harry  K  .Noyes  Hi.  L'SAK,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Corrections 

Sever ji  ediang  cm  n  y  were  rrukL’  in  C  ,'i  li  mel  P  .S  N’c'u  - 
ton's  hxtk  revuti  of  Kore.i,  1 W1  in  [he  Wnemher  1992 
Miht.irv  Revievy  In  [Wiigral>h  tuo.  tiu  onJv  quote  ot- 
mhuiahL’  uiCiciieval  RcdvTt  W"  Senneudu  '-tuniid  he  "a 
reffim  in  ti'/uch  utunnpis  ut  k.^etnm\  uonJd  he  exrrernely 
Jestiihiltzmf’jjuigl/jhcdly  sij^ii/itunt " ;  in  imugrtiph  three, 
unbkely  shindd  he  "hkely' :  anj  m  lkJTjgrai>h  lnur,  “con- 
nnenitJ  hedhsue  missiles"  shmiU  he  "cimfuleriee-huddirig 
measures  '  arul  “poliey  '  shiiuLJ  he  ''fmimrs. ''  C  hir  .sineere 
upnkijjs  cs  offered  to  C-’olonel  .Vtitim  fur  these  emyrs. 

Due  to  un  editorial  otcTsijr/it,  the  l.'-'i.L’rship  E\eel- 
ietuv  Model  uaseut  from  BrigtidierGenerd!  Sdtutore 
P.  ChtJiehimi's  .Mareh  iirueL’.  'Traininj;  Ixailers  for  u 
Foree  Projectum  Army."  We  apologise  /or  this  error  on 
OUT  [wt  and  greatly  appreeuae  having  thus  hroughi  uiour 
attenuim. 
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Book  Reviews 


REnCHTING  THE  LAST  WAR:  Command 
and  Crisis  in  Korea,  1950-1953  hy  [3  (  liyton  jimu' 
w  '  Aunt  Sli.irp  WelL.  JiH-  p  lus's.  Tlx-  Lriv  Pn-v.,  New 
York.  1992.  $24.95. 

0\i'r  the'  p.ist  fi\'s'  \iiir',  thorc  has  K'cii  a  vimial 
c.vpiosion  ot  historical  work  on  the  Korean  War. 
Much  ol  this  work,  however,  hasconcemraresl  on  ei¬ 
ther  the  war’s  tactical  tirthriny;  or  its  diplomatic  ma¬ 
neuvering,  leaving  assessment  ot  the  theater-level 
commanders  largely  overksikesl.  D.  (.ll.iyton  james. 
the  distinguished  biographer  ol  (Vneral  I'ioiiglas 
MacArthur,  nicely  tilh  this  gap  with  a  well-halanced 
and  insightful  sriklv  or  the  US  high  command  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Without  hesitation,  1  recommend  this 
superb  Kiok  as  Kith  a  first-rate  inrriKiuction  and  .in 
incisive  examination  of  tire  Korean  War. 

James  examines  his  subject  by  first  kxikmg  at  five 
senior  US  leaders  and  then  evaluating  six  crucial 
command  decisions,  lie  evaluates  the  acrioas.  ,itri- 
tudc’s  and  roles  of  President  Harry  S.  Tnim.in  ,insl  his 
tour  senior  commanders  in  Korea — generals  Ifiniglas 
MacArthur,  Matthew  R.  Ridgway  and  Mark  W. 
Clark,  .ind  Admiral  C2.  Turner  joy.  Rich  of  the  five 
portraits  is  a  cogent,  balanced  a.sses,sment,  giving 
credit,  as  well  as  finding  fault.  The  result  is  Kith  re¬ 
freshing  and  illuminating. 

After  building  a  rough  chronology  of  the  war 
through  his  di.scussion  of  the  leaders,  james  turns  to 
the  six  command  decisions  that  he  considers  to  be 
military  turning  points.  These  are  sending  trixips  to 
Korea,  launching  the  Inch'on  landing,  liberating 
North  Korea,  dismissing  MacArthur,  settling  for  ,in 
armistice  and  limiting  the  war.  james  thoroughly 
evaluate.s  the  conditions  and  assumptions  of  the  de¬ 
cisions  and  the  merits  of  the  alternatives.  In  the 
pnxiess,  he  puts  many  myths,  especially  those  aKntt 
MacArthur,  to  rest.  He  also  places  the  tlecisions  In 
it  military,  political  and  diplomatic  context.  This 
. .  especially  Important  since  the  State  I\'partmeni 
played  a  progressively  greater  role  In  formul.iting 
military,  as  well  as  diplomatic,  policy. 

In  Kith  parts  of  his  Kxik,  James  .shows  how  the 
experience  of  total  war  from  1941  to  1945  .shaped 
the  way  the  US  military  waged  war  in  Korea.  From 
June  to  November  1950,  the  US-dominated  Unitcxl 
Nations’  forces  refought  World  War  II,  using  its  tac¬ 
tics  to  relentlessly  push  toward  an  all-out  victory. 
After  the  Uhinese  intervention  and  the  dismissal  of 


MacArthur,  this  push  for  liecisne  victory  ended. 
Str.itegic  priorities,  ,illied  pressure  and  .i  sliott.ige  ot 
manpower  hel[X'd  litiiit  the  war.  1  lere,  j.imc''  idt  .o 
are  the  moa  thought -provoking:  Tlte  legaii  o‘ 
World  W.ir  II  wa.-,  .iKindoned  .is  we  niiwed  to  ,in  er.i 
ot  limited,  and  sometime'  unconvention, il,  war. 

Like  any  i if  James'  hwi  iries.  Rcfighu»x  ihc  Ln  W 'ur 
should  not  K-  tnisH'd.  Hngagingly  written  ,ind  s,  ihdb. 
researchcxl,  j.itnes  wc.io''  the  battlefield  event'  into 
the  strategic  picture  through  ho  examination  ot  the 
US  high  comm.ind  ,ind  its  decisions.  .As  he  dix-s  thi', 
he  focuses  on  the  «,ii''  imixirt.int  trend'  and  i"ue', 
giving  us  an  efifectic  e  fr.imework  th.it  w  ill,  no  doubt, 
help  us  K'tter  underst.ind  one  of  the  tnost  complex 
and  strangest  U.^war-.  Mote  mils  irt.iiu,  James  give' 
us  an  apprect.ition  of  the  tni'tr.itions  :ind  complexi¬ 
ties  of  waging  limited  war  in  our  riiislem  times. 

CI’I'  Michael  E.  Bigelow,  f  .SVl,  Hcadquarten 
Company.  306lh  MiliUuy  Intelligence  Battalion. 

Fort  Huachuca,  .irizona 


MIRACLE  IN  KOREA;  The  Evacuation  of  X 
Corps  from  the  Hungnam  Beachhead  l'\  tilenn  ^ 
Cowart.  1 36  p.igv'.  t  .'nnersitv  of  .Snith  t  arolin.i  I'u". 
(ailiiiiibi.i.  S(  2  1992.  $29.95. 

This  IS  a  well-wTiricn,  t.i't-moving  Kok  on  one 
of  the  outst.inding  c.imp.iigns  fought  K  I  ’.9  tr<«ip' 
dtirtng  the  Kore.in  conflict.  Idle  'tors  tivusc'  on  the 
5d  Infantn  Hivision  and  its  initi.il  role  iti  Kore.i  ifter 
Its  landing  .it  Wonsan  on  the  e.ist  co.i't  ol  .North 
Korea  on  I  I  Novemlx'r  1950.  Oi  5  IVcemlx-r,  the 
“Rock  of  the  Manie"  dn  ision  was  then  deplosed  to 
secure  the  evaciiarton  of  the  Ix'.iehhe.id  .it  Hung¬ 
nam,  until  Its  succe\stul  completion  on  24  IVcemlxr 
1950. 

(ilcnn  U.  Cowart  estahllshes  the  'tors  well, 
pointing  to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  I  anted  Si.ite' 
to  fight  a  war  in  Korea  with  ,in  untrained,  uiuler- 
strength  ami  imistiy  inex[X'neneevi  US  .Arnn  'till  re 
covering  from  the  dead  nation  .itrer  World  \X.ir  II. 
These  drawhaeks,  couplcxl  with  the  proHenis  ot 
frostbite,  hypothenm.i  aixl  using  obsidete  .in^l  vletes 
rive  cxfuipnient  in  subrero  temix't.itures,  m,\de  tlie 
fighting  th.tr  nuich  more  difficult. 

Tlic  villain  in  the  story,  amhitioiis  X  C  ’.iqss  C  Cm- 
inandcr  Major  (iener.il  Fxlwarsl  M.  Almond,  brings 
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aK)Ut  the  c\entual  rctritgraJc  movements  ot  his 
COIN'S  and  the  e\  acuation  from  the  Hunftnam  beach¬ 
head  as  a  result  ot  his  miscalculations  of  the  enemy. 
On  28  NoveinK'r  Almond  is  on  the  ofrensive 
hut  with  his  units  well  scatrere-d.  He  is  confident  of 
victt'ry  over  the  Chinese  communist  hordes  even  as 
they  are  about  to  attack  and  overwhelm  many  of  his 
forces. 

Tlu’re  are  a  couple  of  tninor  irritants.  Cowart 
briefly  touches  on  Almonds  shtirrcommps  in  Chap¬ 
ter  1  hut  deters  further  explanation  to  the  last  chap¬ 
ter.  Pevelopinjj  .some  of  Almonds  flaws  e-arlier  would 
have  enhanced  the  story.  And,  throughout  this  tine 
story,  the  author  often  uses  notes  rather  than  include 
the  infonnatitin  where  appropriate  into  the  text. 

The  plan  tor  the  evacuation  of  the  Hungnam 
beachhead  was  a  classic  and  was  executed  to  perfec¬ 
tion  hy  the  3d  Division — especially  by  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fighting  at  the  piattxin  and  rifle  com¬ 
pany  levels. 

LTC  (Jeorge  C.  Kuhl,  USA,  Retired,  Augusta,  Georgia 


A  PREPONDERANCE  OF  POWER:  National 
Security,  the  Truman  Administration,  and  the  Cold 

War  hy  NieKyn  P.  Lettlcr.  689  p.iges.  .Stanford  Universiry 
Press,  Stanford,  CA.  1992.  $29.9s. 

The  United  States  is  striving  to  adapt  to  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  order.  For  those  interested  in  the  only  pe¬ 
riod  in  miKlem  US  history  analogous  to  today,  Mel- 
vyn  r.  Leffler's  recent  Kxik  will  prove  enlightening. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  oven  iew  of  the  evolution  of 
US  grand  strategy  in  the  aftermath  of  Wsirld  War  U. 

In  1945,  Europe’s  economy  was  shattered  and  sle- 
frincr,  there  were  nationalist  movements  in  several 
global  regions,  active  communist  parties  in  Europe, 
and  Soviet  armies  were  residing  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Ntrrtheast  Asia.  “U.S.  officials  defined  their  na¬ 
tional  security  in  correlations  of  power’’  or  “power 
relationships,”  identifying  national  re.sources,  mili¬ 
tary  bases  and  industrial  infrastnicture  as  power’s 
most  important  components.  They  knew  that  in  a 
global  war,  what  would  count  was  not  the  number  of 
tanks  or  planes  available  on  the  day  war  began  but 
rather  the  strengths  of  the  opposing  economies. 

Accordingly,  policy  makers  recognized  that  no 
country  could  threaten  or  defeat  the  United  States 
in  a  war.  IXispite  the  rapidity  of  US  demobilization, 
Leffler  iltx  uments  that  at  no  time  were  they  afraid  of 
a  contemporary  Soviet  military'  threat  or  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  willingly  go  to  war  agaiast  the 
United  States,  Rather,  their  tear  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  somehow  would  take  advantage  of  economic 
dev,istation  and  political  unrest,  bring  other  nations 
into  its  orbit,  tlevelop  an  autarkic  .system  and,  in  10 


to  20  years,  present  an  actual  military  threat  to  the 
United  States.  Should  the  communist  Soviet 
Union  obtain  parity,  the  United  State's  would  have 
to  so  mobilize  and  regiment  itself  that  American  so¬ 
ciety  would  ho  fundamentally  changed. 

Lefflerclearly  depicts  how  US  policy  makers  pred¬ 
icated  their  actions  and  policies  to  prevent  this  even¬ 
tuality'.  TTey  “were  willing  to  accept  a  rupture  in  the 
Siw'iet-US  relationship  because  they  w>ere  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  dangers  of  inaction  greatly  excetxled 
the  ri.sks  that  inhered  in  provoking  the  Soviets.” 
Consequently,  in  1947,  the  United  States  seized  the 
initiative  (and  solidified  the  Oild  War)  with  mea¬ 
sures  such  as  the  Tniman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  London  Agreement  on  Germany. 

Tile  interim  goal  of  US  policy,  Leffler  shows,  was 
t  '  ceate  a  “preponderance  of  power”  that  would  al¬ 
low  the  United  States  to  contain  Soviet  commu¬ 
nism  and.  more  important,  eventually  drive  ir  back. 
The  problem,  of  course,  was  that  limited  rc'sources 
exi.sted.  The  resulting  national  strategy  emphasized 
economic  aid  and  military  assistance  for  allies  and 
noncommunists,  while  an  atomic  shield  secured 
Western  Euro|X'.  Tlie  work  of  restoring  Europe's 
economy,  while  safeguarding  "the  core”  of  indastrial- 
ization — Western  Europe,  Gemiany  and  Japan — and 
preventing  conimunist  expansion  became  top  prior¬ 
ity.  But,  the  “key  centers  of  industrial  power  .  .  . 
could  remain  independent  of  the  Soviet  orbit  only  if 
they  maintained  vi.ible  traeie  relationships  within 
the  so-called  free  world."  Titus,  to  maintain  the 
core,  the  periphery  had  to  be  prote'Ctcd.  That  thc..c 
objectives  were  viable  w  ithout  large  conventional 
military  forces  was  a  c.ilculated  risk  that  all  accepted. 

The  pilicy  makers.  Leffler  concludes,  showed 
great  wisdom  in  identifying  the  “economic  founda¬ 
tions  of  geopolitic.il  success”  Military  buildup  iK- 
curred  only  after  the  Swiet  development  of  the 
atomic  Kimb,  the  triumph  of  the  CTinese  (Commu¬ 
nists  and  the  st.irt  of  the  Korean  W.ir  convinccxl 
them  the  Swiets  now  might  K'  more  inclined  to 
take  risks  that  could  lead  to  war.  Cailculated  risks 
now  could  not  be  taken  until  the  United  States  aug¬ 
mented  its  military  strength.  “Eventu.illy  reamia- 
ment  became  the  essential  prerequisite  to  America’s 
diplomatic,  economic,  .insi  politic.il  initiatives.” 

Tliere  were  problems.  Involvement  in  the  per¬ 
iphery — areas  such  as  Southeast  Asia  and  Indone¬ 
sia — often  led  to  conflict  with  nationalist  move¬ 
ments.  Additionally,  Swiet  communism  h.id  to  Ki 
stop[X'd  every'where  .ind  .iny  comlitions  even  re¬ 
motely  favorable  to  its  establishment,  preventexi. 
Global  containment  required  a  ure.it  in.iny  more 
assets  than  policy  m.ikers  ('rigin.illy  had  hoped  to 
commit;  further,  once  parti. il  commitments  were 
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made,  logic  seemed  to  demand  that  additional  assets 
be  committed. 

This  book  should  end  some  debates  abi>ut  the 
motivations  of  US  policy  makers.  While  Leffler  is 
sometimes  critical  of  those  policy  makers  (and  right¬ 
fully  so),  what  is  most  striking  is  his  empathy  for 
their  anxieties  and  actions  when  confronted  with  a 
daunting  threat  and  task.  For  the  people  to  whom 
the  security  of  the  nation  was  entrusted,  he  empha¬ 
sizes,  these  fears  were  legitimate. 

Leffler  has  synthesized  and  incorporated  an 
impressive  amount  of  material,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  with  more  than  2,000  endnotes.  His  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
national  security  policy  is  comprehensive,  both 
geographically  and  chronologically.  Despite  the 
complexities  of  threat  analysis  and  policy  evolution, 
this  book  is  well  and  clearly  written.  Although  a  his¬ 
torian  might  dispute  certain  of  Leffler’s  evaluations. 


any  disagreement  would  he  insignificant  in  comp.iri- 
son  with  his  achievement.  TTiis  will  txr  the  standard 
source  on  US  foreign  policy  during  the  Truman  .id- 
ministration  period  for  a  very  long  time. 

Stephen  J.  l.ofgren. 

CenJer  of  Military  Hhtory,  Washington.  D.C. 


BETRAYAL  AT  PEARL  HARBOR:  How 
Churchill  Lured  Roosevelt  into  WWII  hv  James 
Rushndger  tmJ  Eric  Niave.  102  page*..  Suinmil  hi«iks, 
New  York.  IWl,  S19.95. 

On  the  50rh  anniversary  of  World  War  11,  it  i^ 
not  unexpected  that  another  Kxik  .itrempts  to  .in- 
swer  the  question  of  what  really  led  up  ro  the  Japa¬ 
nese  attack  on  Pearl  HarKir.  Both  James  Rushndger 
and  Eric  Nave  come  well-prepared  to  write  on  thi' 
complex  subject,  each  possessing  extensive  intelli¬ 
gence  operations  experience.  Tills  K  s  T  is  the  result 
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ISLAND  FORTRESS:  The 
Defence  of  Great  Britain,  1 603- 
1945  by  Norman  Longmate.  580  pages. 
Random  House,  Inc.,  Ltmdon.  (Distrib¬ 
uted  by  Trafalgar  Square,  North  Pom- 
fret,  VT.)  1992.  $55.00. 


COAST  WATCHING  IN  THE 
SOLOMON  ISLANDS:  The 
Bougainville  Reports,  December 
1941-July  1943.  Edited  by  A.  B. 
Feuer.  208  pages.  Praeger  Publishers, 
New  York.  1992.  $42.95. 


SHE  WENT  TO  WAR:  The 
Rhonda  Comum  Story  by  Rhonda 
Gimum  and  Peter  Gtpeland.  203 
pages.  Presidio  Press.  Novato,  C2A. 
1992.  $19.95. 


Here  is  an  old-fashioned,  tnimpct-hlowing,  glint-ot-siher.  whth-of- 
grapeshot  narrative  history  that  tells  the  talc  of  the  \  aruui'  .itteuipt'  to 
invade  the  British  Isles  from  the  early  modem  period  to  World  VC  at  11. 
Although  the  fxxik  offers  little  that  could  K'  called  original  or  gnuind 
breaking,  it  does  provide  a  comprehensiv  e  and  balanced  survev  of  the 
subject.  Those  interested  in  British  history  will  find  it  entcrtainiitg  and 
satisfying. — MAJ  James  J.  Carafano,  USA,  USACGSC 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II,  Australia  began  using  civilians  as  cixist 
watchers  to  provide  early  warning  of  encmv  ships  and  aircraft.  Two  spsn- 
terson  Bougainville  Island  in  the  Solomons — Jack  Reid,  a  civil  servant, 
and  Paul  Mason,  a  planter — played  a  critical  role  during  the  first  IS 
months  of  the  Pacific  war.  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey  said  the  infomi.i- 
tion  sent  from  Bougainville  saved  Guadalcanal  ,ind  E.niadalcanat  s.iv  ed 
the  South  Pacific.  These  understated  reports,  which  will  be  indopens- 
able  to  scholars,  make  little  of  the  dangers  and  strcs.^  that  Reid  and  M.isi  m 
endured  until  the  japane,se  finally  succeeded  in  driving  them  off  Bou¬ 
gainville  in  July  1943.  However,  by  then,  the  South  Pacific  was  firmlv 
.secure. — COL  Thomas  S.  Jones,  USA,  Retired,  Clearwater,  Florida 

This  fast-paced  htxik  will  bring  hack  many  memories  and  emotions  tor 
Gulf  War  veterans.  Major  Rhonda  C2omums  narration  of  her  dailv  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  of  those  captured  .Americans  u  ith 
whom  she  had  contact  is  fascinating  reading.  During  c.iptivirv.  C2or- 
num  exemplified  strength  of  character  and  unwaxering  dedication  to 
military  values.  As  future  conflicts  w'ill  engender  hiture  prisoners  of 
war,  of  critical  interest  will  be  the  techniques  she  used  to  maintain  per¬ 
spective  and  optimtsm.  The  final  chapter  comprises  Cximum's  views 
on  physici.ms  as  soldiers,  women  in  combat,  being  a  patient  ,ind  the 
compatibility  of  parenting  and  military  life. — LTC  Ruth  Cheney.  U.SA. 
Meddcal  Department  Activity,  Quarry  Heights,  Panama 
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ot  a  ^cnt>  ol  extensi\'e  intcrs'iews  conducted  hv  Rus- 
bridycr  with  N.ive,  who  according  to  Rusbridijc-r  is 
the  “Fatliet  ot  British  codc'-breakinfj  in  the  Far 
Eisr." 

Tlie  authors  believe  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Cdiurchill  and  the  British  leadership  (military  and 
civilian)  not  only  kneu — throujrh  radio  communi' 
cations  intercepts  and  successh.il  intelUgettce  ethrrts 
that  broke  the  Japanese  militarv'  and  diplomatic 
ciKies — that  the  attack  on  Pearl  FlarKtr  wits  going  to 
happen  but  deliberately  withheld  the  inlonnation 
trom  the  United  States. 

The  authors  also  contend  that  President  Franklin 

Rcxcsevelt  had  no  prior  knowledge  ot  the  attack 
basc\J  on  these  intercepts  but  that  settlor  US  mili- 
tar\'  otticers  did.  They  hirther  conclude  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  commonly  held  historical  belief  that  the 
United  Stares  knew  ot  Japanese  military  plans,  it  did 
not.  The  intercepts  were  diplomatic  in  nature. 


Rusbridger  Iselieves  “Churchill  was  jubilant  at  hav¬ 
ing  won  his  battle  to  let  Japan  drag  America  into 
the  war." 

An  important  secondary  benefit  of  the  bixik  is  its 
excellent  summary  history  on  the  formation  and  de¬ 
velopment  ot  codc--breaking  organizations  in  the 
United  State's  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  superb 
examiriatK>n  of  this  imptirtant  subject. 

How  well  do  the  authors  succeed  in  proving  their 
contentions?  Much  of  what  they  write  is  circum¬ 
stantial  and  range's  from  the  minute  to  the  quite 
convincing.  Rut  this  is  a  worthwhile  work.  Al- 
thttugh  the  methixJ  is  deductive  and  open  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  challenge,  the  copic's  of  original  declassified 
mes.sages  and  texts  provide  significant  pnxif  that 
what  the  authors  contend  may,  in  tact,  he  alarmingly 
correct. 

MAJ  Richard  D.  Koethe  III,  USAR,  3291st  LS  Army 
Reserve  School,  Memphis,  Tennessee 


FOR  KING  AND  KAISER! 

The  Making  of  the  Prussian  Army 
Officer,  1860-1914  by  Steven  E. 
C.'lemente.  280  pages.  Greenwixid 
Press,  Inc.,  Westport.  (PT.  1992. 
$45.0'?. 


W^RIORS' WORDS:  A  Quo- 
ration  Book,  Froio  Sesostris  III  to 
Schwarzkopf,  187  BC  to  AD  1991, 

by  Peter  C).  Tsour.is.  554  pages.  Anns 
and  .Annour  Press,  London.  (Distrib¬ 
uted  by  Sterling  Publishing  Q).,  Inc.. 
New  York.)  1992.  $29.95. 


FORCE  AND  DIPLOMACY 
IN  THE  FUTURE  by  Stephen  J. 
Uimbala.  242  pages.  Praeger  Publishers, 
New  York.  U92.  $47.95. 


Although  the  subjt'cts  am  addrc'ssed  in  many  classic  Gennan  army  hus- 
tories,  this  Kxik  is  the  only  one  to  concentrate  solely  on  Prussian  offi¬ 
cer  recniitment  and  cducaiitm.  It  develops,  in  detail,  the  c<inflicring 
requirements  of  the  maintenance  of  a  noble  officer  corps  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  educatkm  required  from  I860  to  1914.  Unfortunately,  the 
reader  will  find  nts  new  intonnation  and  little  analysis.  Additionally, 
the  lessons  of  the  19th-century  Prussian  army  have  extremely  limited 
utility  for  the  US  officer  corps  in  the  1990s. — MAJ  Peter  J.  ^hifTerle, 
USA,  USACGSC,  Fort  l^avenworth,  Kansas 

Senior  officers,  scholars  and  teachers  of  military  literature  and  thisse 
highly  placed  in  public  policy  circles  frequently  are  tc'quired  or  rexyuested 
to  give  .speeches  or  write  articles  that  deal  with  the  .irt  .ind  science  of 
warfare.  TJiey  are  expected  to  be  well  sclnxiled  in  the  words  ot  history’s 
great  battle  captaias.  Warritm,'  Wtrrds  will  help.  Spanning  nearly  4,000 
years,  this  b<x)k  offers  ptiignant  remarks  from  Pharaoh  Sesostris  111,  Hat- 
tusilis  1  and  Amenhotep,  to  Gdin  Powell.  Nonnan  Schwarzkopf  and 
Flarry  Summers — all  easily  retrievable  by  name,  date,  page  and  subject 
matter. — LTC  James  E.  Swartz,  USAR,  Lytle  Creek,  California 

Stephen  J.  Cimbala  write's  extensively  on  military  power  as  it  relatc's  to 
international  policy,  particularlv  the  effects  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
on  world  politics,  specitically  the  future  functions  of  military  force.  He 
discus,se.s  the  role  of  nuclear  weaponry,  particularly  in  Europe,  and  the 
use  of  cixtrcive  strategies  in  situations  such  as  the  recent  Gulf  War.  This 
is  a  rhtnighrful  .inalysis  ol  the  complex  and  confounding  current  world 
environment,  with  rich  historical  allusion  and  requisite  stress  on  nation¬ 
alism  and  economics  as  global  sc'curity  concerns.  It  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  which  treats  its  haunting  premise  that  the  stability 
ot  a  bipolar  w'orld  may  well  have  disappeared  .ilong  with  its  dan¬ 
gers. — LTl’  David  L.  Watkins,  USAR,  IjyuLsville,  Ohio 
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TO  THE  GATES  OF  RICHMOND:  TEe  Pen- 

insula  Campai^  by  Stephen  W.  Seats.  468  pa^es.  Tieb- 
nttr  &.  Fields,  New  York.  1992,  $24.95. 

Stephen  W.  Sears  uses  the  same  award-winninK 
style  found  in  his  earlier  LatuLscape  Turned  Red  to 
cover  an  entire  eampaij,'!!.  His  late.st  effort  will  fur¬ 
ther  enltance  his  reputatiem  as  one  of  the  leadint; 
US  scholars  on  General  George  B.  McClellan.  Tire 
campaign  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula  in  1862  was  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Civil  War  and  saw  joint  use  t)t 
both  sides’  annies  and  navies.  Tltis  te.si  of  anns 
wiiLild  make  or  break  many  of  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  phenome¬ 
non  is  that  experienced  by  the  Amiy  of  Northern 
Virginia  tmd  its  command  structure,  headed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  E.  Lee. 

In  this  exceptionally  fair  and  even-haitdeJ  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  campaign,  Sears  clearly  discusses  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  decisions  and  events  of  the  camp.iign's 
cnicible.  Tliis  is  a  rich  campaign  history,  often  told 
in  the  words  of  its  stildiers  ;md  leaders.  Tliese  ac¬ 
counts,  many  from  new  primary  sources,  gne  .i 
unique  perspective  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ev  ents  un¬ 
matched  in  any  other  account. 

The  bixik  has  two  sections  of  period  photogr.iphs 
that  support  the  text,  as  well  as  numerous  maps  of 
the  various  battlefields.  The  placeinent  of  the  maps 
IS  the  only  fault  1  find  with  this  superb  Kxik.  They 
arc  almost  always  a  page  or  two  after  the  author’s  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  tnxip  dispositions.  Putting 
the  maps  before,  or  with,  the  descriptions  would  as¬ 
sist  the  reader’s  understanding  of  the  complexities 
found  on  the  various  fields  of  battle.  However,  this 
is  not  a  significant  flaw,  and  overall,  To  the  CniU’s  of 
Richmond  i:  an  exceptional  Kxik  well  worth  the 
price  and  of  value  to  tiny  Giv,l  Wtir  library. 

ETC  (»ar.v  D.  Rhay,  USA,  Headquarters  Commandant, 
I  Corps,  Fori  l^wis,  Washington. 


THE  LAST  CITADEL:  Petersburg,  Viigiriia, 
June  1864“April  1865  by  Noah  .Andre  Trusk-.iii.  514 
pages.  Little,  Brown  &  G).,  Fkiston,  MA.  19^)1.  $22.95. 

“It  was  endurance  without  relief;  sleeple.ssness 
without  exhilaration;  inactivity  without  rest;  con¬ 
stant  tipprehension  requiring  cea.seless  wtitching. . . . 
Not  the  least  of  the  evils  encounteresi  was  the  un¬ 
avoidable  stench  from  the  latrines.”  No,  not  a  four 
in  the  Pentagon,  but  a  st'ldier’s  view  of  life  in  the 
trenches  outsiile  Petersburg. 

The  Imsc  Gftudei,  the  .setjuel  to  Noah  Andre  Tni- 
(.ieau’s  award-winning  Bloody  Roads  South:  The  Wil¬ 
derness  to  Cold  Harbor,  May-dune  1 864,  ends  this  war 
series,  which  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  Civil  War 
narratives.  7'rtn.leau  hits  taken  the  longest  siege  on 
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North  American  soil  and  developed  a  surprisingly 
quick -paced,  e.xciting  story,  W'lih  his  exteasive  use 
of  primary^  sources,  detailed  maps  and  balanccxi 
event -by-event  narration,  Trudeau  has  pnxJuced 
something  rare — a  new  view'  of  rhe  most  written 
aKiut  war  in  history. 

Following  the  sc-cond  battle  of  k2old  Harbor,  1  to 
1  June  1864,  it  became  painfully  obvious  that  pre¬ 
pared  defenses  could  not  be  taken  by  direct  as,sault. 
General  Ulys.ses  S.  Grant  ordered  that  no  attacks  be 
made  upon  entrenched  positions,  and  he  moved  his 
amw  past  Richmond  to  take  Petersburg.  However, 
the  Union  maneuver  fell  short  I'f  the  Caickade  City, 
in  part  because  “  ‘Tlie  Anriy  of  the  Potomac  . . .  was 
a  blunt  tixil  when  it  reached  Petersburg,’  one  field 
officer  claimed.  ‘TTie  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and 
especially  Cold  H.irbor,  had  killed  out  the  men  who, 
in  a  charge,  nin  ahead;  and  the  remainder  were  dis¬ 
couraged  by  incessant  fighting  and  toll,  and  by  want 
of  succe.ss  ....”' 

TIh’  10-month  siege  that  followed  is  remembered 
most  tor  the  infamous  Battle  of  the  Oater  on  fl 
July.  M.iking  less  of  an  impact  was  the  evolution  in 
tactics,  weajxins  and  engineering  that  would  still  K* 
a  part  of  trench  wtirfare  50  years  Liter — ready  to  be 
learned  ail  over  ,ig;iin. 

The  ('onfederato  had  only  one  ch.ince  for  \  ic- 
tory  at  Petersburg  ,ind  that  was  in  the  1864  elec¬ 
tion.  TTte  lack  of  a  Union  victory  in  the  most  vis¬ 
ible  theater  of  the  war  sparked  the  IX-mixrrattc 
party  to  nominate  Cteneral  Geisrge  B.  McClellan 
to  run  on  ,in  antiwar  platform.  \X7ien  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  re-elected,  rhe  ultimate  fate 
of  Petersburg,  Richmond  and  the  Confederacy  was 
se;iied. 

This  definitive  account  of  the  Petersburg  Cam¬ 
paign  IS  well  worth  reading.  The  20  original  field 
sketches,  56  pages  of  notes  and  sources  imd  21  origi¬ 
nal  maps  make  this  a  Kxsk  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
your  military  history  library. 

MAJ  William  R.  (Jrewe.  USA,  Office  of  theJ-1, 
Joint  Staff,  Washington,  D.C. 


INSIDE  THE  VC  AND  THE  NVA:  The  Real 
Story  of  North  Vietnam’s  Armed  Forces  by  Mith.ie! 
Lee  Uinning  and  lYin  C'r.igg.  Fawcett  Bcxik  Group.  New 
York.  1992.  $20  iV 

Most  military  historians  would  agree  that  Viet- 
cong  (VC)  and  North  Vietn.imesc-  Army  (NV.A) 
.soldiers  could  Iv  considered  amotig  the  Ix’st  light  in¬ 
fantry  in  the  hisii  ny  of  warfiire;  most  I  IS  cotnbat  sol¬ 
diers  who  fought  in  Vietnam  would  certainly  ,igrec 
With  this  characterit.ition.  CAir  forces  sjx'nt  over  20 
years  fighting  these  superb  .soldiers,  .ind  there  is  a 
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myriad  ot  literature  aKxit  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  Yet,  with  the  exception  ot  Doufjlas 
Pike,  who  dealt  \  ery  skillfully  with  the  political  side 
of  the  communist  forces  in  PAVTV:  People’s  Army  of 
Vietnam,  very  little  tight  has  been  shed  on  the  com¬ 
munist  fcKit  sr:ildier,  his  training,  motivation  and 
day-to-day  life.  Michael  Lee  banning  and  Dan 
Cragg  go  a  long  way  in  Inside  the  VC  attd  N\'’A  to¬ 
ward  redressing  this  oversight  in  the  Vietnam  War 
historiography. 

C>rawing  on  over  six  years’  combat  experience  in 
Vietnam  and  a  combined  42  years  of  service  in  the 
US  Army,  the  authors  produce  a  “gaint’s  eye-view” 
of  their  old  adversary.  They  base  their  findings  on  a 
multitude  of  interviews  conducted  by  the  Rand  Cor- 
poratiirn  with  VC  and  NVA  pri,soners  of  war  and 
defectors  and  on  observations  collected  from  US 
commanders  and  fighting  men  aKiut  the  VC  and 
NVA. 

The  authors  produce  a  picture  of  the  communist 
soldier  as  a  well-disciplined,  thoroughly  trained  and 
highly  motivated  soldier.  They  explore  in  detail  the 
military'  system  that  produced  such  etfectii-e  fighters, 
beginning  with  how  these  soldiers  were  recruited 
and  trained.  Perhaps  most  interesting  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  new  NVA  recruits  from  the  north  were 
infiltrated  south  to  fight. 

banning  and  Cragg  also  address  unit  organitation, 
equipment,  arras,  supplies,  logistical  arrangements 
and  life  inside  a  communist  camp  in  the  field.  Hav¬ 
ing  established  how  the  soldier  is  recruited,  trained 
and  brought  to  the  battlefield,  they  examine  the  VC 
and  NVA  in  battle,  to  include  strategy,  tactics,  plan¬ 
ning,  leadership  and  conduct  of  operations.  The  au¬ 
thors  skillfully  relate  how  the  communists  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  battle  by  fighting  only  when  conditions 
were  most  favorable  and  when  they  could  pick  the 
time  and  place.  Therein  lay  their  ability  to  create 
“an  air  of  invincibility  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies, 
the  local  populace,  and  them.selves.” 

In  the  "Afterword,”  the  authors  admit,  almost  re¬ 
luctantly,  a  grudging  respect  for  their  previous  foes 
and  state  that  they  felt  “more  kinship  with  the  sirl- 
diers  of  the  VC  [and]  NVA  than  we  did  with  many 
of  our  fellow  Americans,  those  who  had  protc'sted 
the  war  on  campus  and  in  the  streets  ...”  Dinning 
and  Cragg  see  as  the  ultimate  irony  that,  given  the 
current  situation  in  Vietnam,  these  superb  soldiers 
won  the  war  but  lost  the  peace. 

The  authors  make  the  individual  VC  and  NVA 
soldiers  much  easier  to  understand.  While  most 
American  readers  cannot  abide  the  communist  sys¬ 
tem  for  which  the  VC  and  NVA  forces  fought  or 
some  of  the  atrocities  that  ixcurred  during  the  war, 
they  can  certainly  appreciate,  after  reading  Inside  the 


VC  and  NV'A,  that  these  soldiers,  for  the  most  part, 
were  very  much  like  gixxl  soldiers  everywhere,  who 
did  their  duty  as  they  saw  it,  often  performing  coura¬ 
geously  against  superior  ixlds.  Even  one  who  has 
fought  against  the  VC  and  NVA  in  pitched  battle 
must  acknowledge  their  devotion  to  duty  and  ability 
to  endure  extreme  hardships  while  c  mtinuing  to 
fight  tor  what  they  believed. 

Dinning  and  Cragg’s  excellent  study  provides  a 
detailed  portrait  of  the  VC  and  NVA  soldiers  and 
why  they  fought  the  way  they  did;  this  effort  has  re¬ 
moved  much  of  the  mystery  surrounding  a  toe  that 
our  nation  fought  for  over  2C  years. 

LTC  James  H.  Willbanks,  USA,  Retired, 
l^avenworth,  Kansas 


LOW-APTITUDE  MEN  IN  THE  MILITARY: 
Who  Profits,  Who  Pays.’  by  Janice  H.  Luirence  and  Pe¬ 
ter  E  Ramsherger.  185  pages.  Greenwixcl  Press,  Inc.. 
Westpun.CT.  1991.  $42.95. 

Is  the  military  a  great  place  to  start  for  everyone, 
including  those  with  a  limited  aptitude  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  modem  army.’  Shiuild  men  with 
marginal  cognitive  abilities  receive  a  chance  to  over¬ 
come  their  low  aptitude  to  serve  their  country?  To 
what  end  diK's  the  government’s  benefit  accnie? 
And  at  what  cost? 

In  other  words,  should  we,  as  some  siKial  activists 
have  often  called  for,  allow  our  nation’s  military  to 
play  a  role  as  an  agent  of  change  for  our  govern¬ 
ment’s  siKial  welfare  programs?  The  answers  to 
these  difficult  questions,  as  well  as  a  substantive  basis 
for  their  formulation,  are  provided  in  this  highly 
informative  and  readable  account  by  two  senior 
scientists  with  the  Human  Resources  and  Research 
Organization. 

Although  recent  trends  (Army  Times,  25  May 
1992  and  9  November  1992)  suggest  that  fewer  re¬ 
cruits  are  of  the  lower  aptitude,  this  ha,s  not  always 
been  the  case.  According  to  Janice  H.  Diurence  and 
Peter  E  Ramsherger,  two  events — Project  lOO.OCX? 
and  the  Armed  Services  Vixational  Aptitude  Bat¬ 
tery  (ASVAB)  Misnorming — created  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  the  contention  that  low-aptitude  men 
brought  into  the  military  would  leave  with  increased 
aptitude  for  success  in  the  civilian  sector. 

Project  1(X),000  refers  to  a  program  that  K'gan  in 
1966.  The  previously  closed  recniitment  dix>r  was 
now  opened  to  those  w'ith  lower  aptitude  scores  and 
to  “a  relatively  few  of  those  with  re.idily  remedial 
physical  problems.”  This  Ixxik  provides  a  detailed 
and  helpful  discussion  of  the  motivation  for,  history 
of  and  rationale  behind  Project  100,000,  offering  a 
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CDntext  tor  the  program  often  not  addressed  by  thixse 
critical  of  its  results, 

The  ASVAB  Misnorming  represents  an  unin¬ 
tended  error  with  a  statistical  comparison  procedure 
involving  the  ASVAB.  The  .statistical  anomaly  be¬ 
gan  in  Jtmuary  1976  and  ended  30  September  1980. 
It  resulted  in  more  low-aptitude  recruits  (the  now- 
infamous  Category  [CAT]  IVs)  being  allowed  into 
the  sert'ices  than  had  tx;curred  during  the  six  years 
and  tw'o  months  of  Project  100, OCX).  The  factual  and 
speculative  accounts  of  how  the  misnorming  (x;- 
curred  and  was  detected  offers  an  intriguing  view 
into  the  military  manpower  and  policy  arena. 

TTie  book  also  offers  evidence  that  neither  the 
services  nor  the  low-aptitude  men  benefited  from 
these  expensive  programs.  This  btxik  t^lfers  ctimpel- 
ling  evidence  that  efforts,  although  well-intended, 
to  use  the  services  as  stx;ial  welfare  agents  of  change 
were  misguided  efforts  of  convenience.  If  nothing 
else,  this  book  serves  to  substantiate  notions  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  re¬ 
cruitment  system.  However,  sttme  things  do  change 
for  the  better.  The  latest  figures  for  the  Army  proj¬ 
ect  that  fewer  than  1  percent  of  the  1992  recruits  fall 
into  CAT  IV  cognitive  ability.  This  excellent 
Kxtk  will  help  you  appreciate  these  new  projections. 

M  AJ  Thomas  J.  Williams,  USA,  St.  Louis  University, 

St  Louis,  Missouri 


THE  STRATEGIC  REVOLUTION:  Thoughts 
for  the  Twenty-First  Century  Hy  Neville  Brown.  248 
pages,  Brassey’s  (UK),  London.  1992.  $37.{X). 

Strategic  studies  scholar  Neville  Brown  pre.sents  a 
sweeping  overview  of  trends  in  military  technology, 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  emerging  new  world  order 
and  strategies  for  the  West.  Brown  regards  the  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  demonstrated  in  Operation  Des- 
en  Su/rm  as  evidence  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
past  10  years  is  leveling  off.  He  expects  improved 
electronics  and  weapons  to  severely  limit  manned 
aircraft  effectiveness.  He  attaches  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  to  terminally  guided  munitittns,  launched 
from  remote  platforms  or  tubes,  to  compensate  for 
incre;ising  lethality  over  the  battlefield.  This  trend 
bears  watching  for  its  impact  on  close  air  suppon. 
Brown  s  response  to  demands  for  an  ever-increasing 
peace  dividend  is  to  reduce  Active  forces  while 
maintain;'  \g  Reserve  strength  to  broaden  public  .sup¬ 
port  pending  “a  rediscovery  of  honor”  instead  of  the 
tmti-institutionalism  that  followed  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War. 

Ethnic  communalism  emerges  as  the  most  serious 
threat  to  political  and  economic  stability.  After  re¬ 
jecting  the  notion  of  “shatterbelts,”  the  author 


homes  in  on  the  Balkans,  Crimea,  Atghanisian,  Is¬ 
raels  We.st  Bank,  the  K-.-reas  and  Kashmir  (.is  rhe 
Kurdish  homeland)  as  flash  points.  His  as,sumption, 
that  the  only  means  of  pacifting  these  areas  is  pro¬ 
moting  greater  planetary  consciousness,  seems 
naively  optimistic.  Brown  suggests  countering  cen¬ 
trifugal  forces  acting  on  the  fonner  Siviet  Union  by 
channeling  all  aid  to  the  former  republics  through 
Russia  and  tying  it  to  preserv  ation  of  the  new  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Independent  States. 

Trends  already  evident  in  global  warming  will  al¬ 
ter  weather  patterns,  particularly  in  a  belt  stretching 
acriiss  Western  Europe  and  the  Eurasian  heanland 
One  bkely  result  will  be  increased  rainfall  and  a 
more  mixlerate  climate  in  Northern  Europe,  while 
the  Mediterranean  littoral  and  Crimean  watershc-ds 
lose  rainfall.  This  change  could  alter  existing  politi¬ 
cal,  t-conomic  and  agricultural  patterns  over  a  large 
area.  Brown  expects  similar  destabiliting  results 
from  pressures  on  the  environment.  While  attrition 
will  reduce  the  use  itf  wixxJ  as  a  fuel,  efforts  to  curtail 
coal  consumption  arc  likely  to  be  resisted  by  the 
Chinese  and  Etistem  Europeans.  The  ambiguous  US 
support  for  family  planning  and  German  resistance 
to  immigration  are  indicative  of  the  difficulties  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  alleviate  those  population  pre.ssures  that 
pose  a  long-term  threat  to  peace. 

Political  and  economic  integration  of  Europe  may 
prove  more  difficult  than  it  now  appears.  Brown 
foresees  problems  in  creating  a  common  currency  or 
consistent  political  strategy  given  the  disparities  in 
economic  development  and  avowed  neutrality  (of 
the  Swis-s  and  Austrians).  He  also  speculates  that 
membership  on  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  will  change  to  reflect  new  realities.  A  single 
Western  European  Union  representative  might  re¬ 
place  France  and  Britain,  and  the  Japanese  can  be 
expected  to  seek  a  seat.  Such  a  security  council 
might  kxik  increasingly  to  the  Unitcxl  State’s  to  carry 
out  its  mandates.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  eithet  willing  or  able  to  assume  the 
leadership  role  it  tixtk  in  rhe  Gulf  War  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  basis. 

Browns  perspective  is  broad,  and  his  speculations 
are  certain  to  stimulate  thought  and  debate  aKiut 
the  approaching  millennium.  The  Kxtk  suggests  a 
less  stable  new  order;  one  balancing  powerful  desta- 
biliiing  political,  economic,  climatic  and  environ¬ 
mental  forces.  While  his  predictions  are  highly  pos¬ 
sible,  if  not  likely,  the  authors  .solutions  call  for  more 
idealism  than  history  tells  us  to  expect.  All  in  all, 
this  is  an  eminently  readable  rendition  of  possible 
futures  and  threats. 

COL  .John  W.  Messer.  USAR,  Reared, 
Ludington,  Michigan 
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BOUNCING 

YAMAMOTO’S 

BEHY 


Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Japanese  Combined  Reet,  was 
killed  when  his  plane  was  shot  down  just  be¬ 
fore  landing  at  Kahili  airfield  on  the  southern 
tip  of  Bougainville.  A  squadron  of  P-38  Ught- 
ningsvnere  hastily  equipped  with  drop-tanks 
to  give  them  the  extra  range  required  to 
attempt  the  ambush  flight. 

The  cipher  code  used  in  ttie  message  traffic 
detailing  Yamamoto’s  inspection  of  Japanese 
forces  in  the  Eighth  Area  Army  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted  and  broken  by  American  cryptogra¬ 
phers  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz 
decided  to  “try  to  get  him."  The  squadron^if 
16  P-38s  from  Guadalcanal  flew  550  miles 
from  their  base;  intercepted  and  d^rcyed 
Yamamoto’s  plane,  as  well  as  a  second  Bkty 
bomber  and  three  Zero  fighter  planes.  On^ 
one  P-38  was  lost. 

The  loss  of  Yamamoto  was  a  shock  to  the 
Japanese  people  and  is  said  to  have  demoral¬ 
ized  everyone.  For  Americans,  Yamamoto’s 
death  was  a  small  measure  of  revenge,  as 
Yamamoto  had  ordered  the  attack  of  Pearl 
Harbor  on  7  December  1941. 


